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THE HOUR AND THE MEN. 


HAT it was desirable, if it was ible, to secure Mr. 
Goscuen in the place of Lord LPH CHURCHILL 
‘was probably the very first thought of a large number of 
when they heard or read the news of Lord Ranpo.pn’s 
resignation ; and Mr. Guscuen’s acceptance of office will un- 
doubtedly be welcome to a number still larger. Every one 
will take note of the official or semi-official announcement 
that Mr. GoscHen retains to the fullest extent his Liberalism 
—by which it is of course meant that he is not quitting his 
party. Mr. Goscnen’s Liberalism is beyond suspicion ; but 
it happens to be for the most part, though no doubt not ex- 
<lusively, occupied with those dogmas in regard to which 
most Tories of any intellectual power are as Liberal as 
be. Mr. Goscnen is essentially critical, and criticism in 
oe leads in these days inevitably to intellectual Toryism, 
whatever name the individual critic may choose to call 
his faith. It would be difficult to conceive any measure 
which Lord Sauispury and his colleagues can now be think- 
ing of proposing and which Mr. GoscueEn could not heartily 
support. He despises the cant of democracy at home and the 
cant of scuttling abroad as much as they do. His great 
fault—the colour of the lily, which has sometimes been 
noticed in his political liver, the absence of fire and dash in 
his manner of political fighting—has disappeared entirely 
since the attack on the Union gave him a worthy subject. 
His speeches against Separation have been notoriously the 
best on either side of the debate, and would by themselves 
far outweigh the history topsy-turvified of Mr. Guapstong, 
the mere follow-my-leader-and-keep-my-place condottierism 
of Sir Wir11am Harcourt, and the counsels of despair of 
Mr. Jonn Mortey. It was lamentable that a man, who is 
one of the best financiers of England and one of her not 
feast practised and successful administrators, should be ap- 
parently condemned to perpetual exclusion from the service 
of the country because he could not be a Gladstonian and 
would not call himself a Tory. By contributing to the 
removal of this disqualification, Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL 
has earned some gratitude. 

The wisdom or moeg Ad some other appointments 
which were rumoured as likely to follow Mr. Goscuen’s 
‘would have been much more disputable. The straightfor- 
‘ward coalition of Liberal Unionists as a body with Tory 
Unionists as a body might have been desirable, and would 
have been wholly intelligible; though, on the other hand, 
all intelligent persons must have well understood both the 

awkwardness which Lord Hartineton might feel, 
and the ical difficulty which would occur, in dividing 
command with a body like the Liberal Unionists, who are 
strong in capable officers, but weak in the rank and file. On 
the other hand, the accession of Mr. Goscnen alone—the 
most unattached, though not the least loyal, of Liberals—as 
not a hostage, but a pled,», of the Unionist alliance and a 
sign of Tory goodwill was and is equally intelligible. It 
was never clear why, if Lord Hartineton himself and his 
ablest followers stand aloot, however cordially, it should be 
thought necessary to admit one or two respectable Liberal 
peers to the Ministry, and even to displace certain Tory 
peers, most assuredly not less respectable, to make room for 
them. It is in the Commons, not the Lords, that the 
Treasury bench has need of strengthening; it is in the 
Commons, not the Lords, that there are Liberals who could 
strengthen it. Except the Duke of Anay.t (who is scarcely 
tm question) and Lord Rosesery (who has more wit than to 


be here just now), there is not a Liberal peer who is not in- 
ferior in abilities of all kinds, not to one or two but to many 
Tory peers, both in and out of office. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the Liberal Unionist ne (whose assistance, 
though very welcome, is not in the least necessary) need to 
be bribed by, as the Daily News expresses it, twelve hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a quarter ; and if, as it seems to be 
supposed in some places, the theory is that Mr. Goscnen 
wants some familiar face, some friendly shoulder, to cheer 
and sustain him in the tents of the Tory Kedar— 
that he bas in the old-fashioned way asked that he 
may bring a friend or two, to show on what friendly terms 
he is with his new hosts—this is surely childish. For Lord 
Hartineton and those about him as a whole there was 
room; for Mr. GoscHENn as a representative man and a 
valuable ally there was room. But, though room might 
have been made for a Liberal peer or two, it is difficult to 
see what would have been gained thereby. It would not 
signify an actual coalition, it would not strengthen the 
Ministry as far as abilities go, and it might be twisted by 
ill-natured persons into a want of self-reliance, if not also 
into something worse—a want of staunchness to colleagues 
who have done good work already and have plenty of good 
work left in them to do. Fortunately there is very little 
probability of anything of the kind taking place. 

A more curious and a more important speculation con- 
cerns the effect which the adhesion of Mr. GoscHen may 
have on the general state of parties, and especially on the 
conduct of the unknown quantity of the present problem— 
that is to say, Mr. Cuampertain. Gossip is as usual equally 
ready to declare that Mr. Goscnen joins the Government 
with Mr. Caampervary’s full concurrence and approval 
on the one hand, and that Mr. GoscHen’s accession to the 
Government is driving Mr. CHamser.ain into the arms 
of Mr. Giapstone on the other. Other gossip is sure that 
because Mr. Cuampertain and Mr. Morey went to see 
Faust together, one or other is going to do something 
Mephistophelian—the parts being most probably assigned as 
“ Mephistopheles: Right Hon. Joun Mortgy. Gretchen: 
“ Right Hon. Josern Cuampertain. Faust (in the back- 
“ ground): Right Hon. W. E. Grapstone.” Of this kind 
of chatter it is not n to take much notice. It is, of 
course, notorious that both Mr. CuamBer.arn in two recent 
speeches and Mr. Giapstone in bis curious christening con- 
gratulations to a new Scotch Gladstonian journal and his 
letter to Sir W. Harcourt have their desire for 
union, and that a free conference is going to take place. 
But it still remains difficult to see how any union between 
the two is possible which does not involve surrender on one 
side or the other. Neither politician is easy to picture at 
Canossa, and without some such humiliation it seems im- 
possible for Mr. CuamBertatn to give up the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of Parliament or for Mr. Guapstong to admit 
it. Mr. Guapstone would of course lose least, for his English 
and Scotch followers are evidently prepared to follow him 
through as many tergiversaticns as he chooses. But the 
benedictions of Archbishop Watsn and the votes of the 
Parnellites are something, and his own self-love is some- 
thing more. Except that political life is a singularly tough 
thing, it is not clear how Mr. Cuampertain could survive 
surrender. Yet there is little doubt that the circumstances 
which have made Mr. Goscnen Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer have excited both in the Separatists and in a 
minority of the Unionist Liberals a kind of flutter of 
feeling which may, rather possibly than probably, lead to 
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attempts at pacification. In another way the appointment 
must have considerable effect. Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL 
is supposed to have retired in the character of a baffled 
champion of economy. But the least scrupulous Gladstonian 
will hardly believe, though the more unscrupulous Glad- 
stonians will very probably say, that Mr. Goscuen takes 
office as a successful champion of extravagance. He is at 
least as sincere a partisan of rational retrenchment as Lord 
Ranpoirn can be. But, having had a little more financial 
and administrative experience than his impulsive prede- 
cessor, he probably perceives that to attempt to reform 
the departments by cutting down the Estimates is an emi- 
nent and almost curiously felicitous instance of beginning at 
the wrong end. By reforming the departments it is not 
only possible, but certain, that the Estimates may be re- 
duced ; by reducing the Estimates offhand the defence of 
the nation suffers, and, as far as the mere reduction goes, 
the departments remain unreformed. This Mr. GoscuEen 
very well knows, and his acceptance (which is implied 
in his acceptance of office) of the estimate which Lord 
Sauispury’s Cabinet has made of the necessities of the 
national defence is equivalent to an audit of their accounts. 
Some recent appointments to the office, as well as some not 
recent, have somewhat disjoined the two ideas of financial 
knowledge and Chancellorship of the Exchequer in the 
public mind. In Mr. Goscuen’s case they will have to be 
reunited. 


MR, GLADSTONE’S OPTIMISM. 


M®. GLADSTONE has, without any breach of good 
taste or good feeling, taken occasion from the pub- 
lication of the new Locksley Hall to controvert the gloomy 
anticipations which the past has put into the mouth of the 
soliloquist ; and his own oblique hits at “ pistolgraph” 
eriticism justify some further comment on his comment. 
He properly attributes to the imaginary personage of the 
poem conclusions which he would be less solicitous to confute 
if they were not widely held and at least plausibly de- 
fended. “ We must not merely accept, we must carry along 
“ with us in living consciousness, the proposition that the 
“ poems are purely subjective, that they do not deal with 
“the outward world at all, that their imagery is like the 
“ perception of colour by the eye, and tells us only our own 
“ impression of the thing, not at all the thing itself.” Ifthe 
gloomy forebodings of the aged Locxs.ey are as actually 
true as the colour which is perceived by the eye, they attain 
all the reality to which the senses or the intellect can attain. 
All men, but those who know themselves to be colour-blind, 
act on the assumption that red is red, and green is green ; 
and that they must regulate their dealings with substances 
and surfaces ingly. ‘The speaker in the new Locksley 
Hail is troubled by regrets and fears which oppress thousands 
of Englishmen who are less advanced in years, and whose 
temperament is more confident and more cheerful. Indeed, 
Mr. GiapsTovE is so well aware that the opinions which 
he combats are actually held, that in another passage he 
somewhat inconsistently attributes them to the poet him- 
self. He praises the verses to the QUEEN, in which “ Mr. 
“ TEennysoN, this time in person and not through a persona, 
“ looked at the ship of State.” The actor himself spoke 
through the persona or mask which concealed his features 
and gave resonance to his voice. The distinction which 
Mr. | spree elsewhere recognizes between the poet and 
his fictitious creation is suggested rather by courtesy than by 
its bearing on political controversy. Lord Tennyson is re- 
sponsible, not for the language or the judgment of the 
imaginary pessimist, but for the dramatic propriety of his 
sentiments. In other words, the estimate of social and 
political life which Mr. Guapstone rejects is copied from 
actual observation and knowledge, not of life, but of its 
critics and exponents. It would hardly have been worth 
while to confute in an elaborate historical argument the 
morbid utterances of hypochondriac eccentricity. 

_ The issue which Mr. GLapsToneE raises is important and 
interesting ; but it is not the same which is maintained by 
his supposed antagonist. The prophet of evil in the poem 
is shocked by many things which he sees and by further 
consequences which he apprehends. The Irish practice of 
maiming innocent animals suggests to him the. question 
“ Are we devils? are we men?” and he angrily demands, 

When was age so crammed with madness ? written, spoken lies ? 


His fears may possibly be groundless; but it is no answer 


to protests against mobs and their ringleaders that during 
the last fifty years many useful Acts have been passed by 
Parliament. Even in the midst of his irritation the spokes- 
man of the poem says that he has known ploughmen and 
shepherds who were 

Sons of God and kings of men in utter nobleriess of mind ; 


but he complains that, though “ truthful and trustful,” they 
look up to “ the practised hustings-liar.” It would not be 
convenient to discuss on the present occasion the merits and 
disadvantages of universal suffrage. The poet's 
disbelieves in its virtues, and he would not be convinced of 
his error by a demonstration that the representatives of 
freeholders and fifty-pound tenants in counties and of ten- 
pound householders in towns were successful in legislation. 
They were, indeed, responsible for their abdication in favour 
of more unmanageable successors. It is doubtful whether 
Lord Joun Russert would not have done well to abide 
longer by his own exhortation to “ Rest and be thankful.” 
Mr. GuaDsTonE incorrectly supposes that he spoke the words. 
“about twenty years ago, and towards the close of his 
“ famous and highly-honoured life.” A term of fifty years 
would be nearer the truth, for Lord Joun Russe. used the 
phrase about the year 1839 as expressing his objections to 
fresh Reform Bills, for which he was in the latter half of his 
career principally responsible. 

Although Mr. Guapstoye is fighting at cross purposes 
with the opponent whom be has challenged, his own judg- 
ment of the history of the last two generations is interest- 
ing both in itself and on account of the character and posi- 
tion of the historian. Of the first three decades of the 
century he has little to say, except that they “ made noble 
* and immortal additions to our literature,” and reduced the 
manufacture of furniture and crockery to the lowest point. 
of degradation. On the other hand, the early part of the 
nineteenth century added largely to the National Debt, and 
“ it ground down the people by the Corn Law, and debased 
“them by the Poor Law.” It long delayed the passing of 
Catholic Emancipation ; and, as Mr, GLapsTovE remarks in 
a curious anticlimax, “ in 1830 the King dared not dine with 
“the Lord Mayor.” The entire omission of any reference 
to the glorious and triumphant struggle of England against. 
NAPOLEON expresses in a negative form Mr. 
total indifference to national greatness and honour, It 
is an easier and less dangerous task to pass a Municipal 
Reform Bill than to contend for a series of years against 
the whole Continent of Europe in defence of the freedom 
of England and the world. Even Mr. Guapstoye might 
appreciate the advantage of the longest peace in modern 
history. From 1815 to 1853 there was no serious war in 
Europe. Much of what Mr. Guapstone says of the improve- 
ments introduced between 1830 and 1880 is just in itself and 
temperately expressed. It is not surprising that he speaks 
of arrears of legislation which are still outstanding. “ For 
“my own part, I believe that the cause and prospective 
“ cure of these arrears lies in a single word. That word is 
“Treland. But Ireland at this moment means controversy, 
“and for the purposes of this paper I regard it as for- 
“bidden ground.” If Mr. Guapstone cannot uniformly 
resist the temptation of mentioning the Union, he may 
be readily forgiven. He says that without the promise of 
Catholic Emancipation “ not even the devilish enginery of the 
“ other means employed would have sufficed to bring about 
“ the Legislative Union between the two countries.” The 
words “ devilish enginery” are borrowed from the least ad- 
mirable in Paradise Lost, where they are applied 
to Saran’s early invention of gunpowder and cannon. For 
once during the composition of his poem Minron 
laboured under the delusion that his genius included a 
comic element. It is not certain whether Mr. GLapsroxE 
employs the borrowed phrase with a facetious purpose. 
It is more dignified to stigmatize the policy of Mr. ITT 
and Lord CasTLergacH as devilish than to condemn it as 
blackguardly. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. GuapsToNE appa- 
rently forgets that he professes a desire to maintain the 
Union in disregard of its Tartarean origin. He has, 
‘perhaps, some dim consciousness that, notwithstanding his 
reservations, the restoration of an Irish Parliament would 
be in itself a repeal of the Union. It is a preposterous 
assumption that, even if a law had been passed by devilish 
enginery eighty-seven years ago, it ought now to be re- 
pealed. During the whole of the interval between the date 
of the Union and Mr. Giapsrone’s last return to office, 
every statesman has approved the product of Mr. Pitt's 
devilish enginery. 


The opponents of the first Reform Bill, including Sir 
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Roser Peet, feared that it would lead to unqualified demo- 
eracy, with the result of destroying or rendering insecure all 
the great institutions of the country. The hero of the 
original Locksley Hall may map have despised the exag- 
gerated fears which seemed for many years to be condemned 
by experience; yet he in some moods already shared the 

which at fourscore years has overwhelmed his hopes 
for the public good. The gift of prophecy is not incompatible 
with a defective judgment of perspective. Even in his 
youth he told how 

ah asa nigher, 

The lion has now crept nearer, and his presence is no longer 
to be mistaken. The people are taught by their chosen 
leaders to threaten property and civilization; and their 
chief oracle has encouraged them to break up the ancient 
kingdom into a cluster of federated provinces. The legisla- 
tion of the last fifty years has been, on the whole, just and 
beneficent ; but the Socialists, including their little con- 
tingent of Positivists, and the political agitators threaten 
every private and corporate interest. In Ireland, in the 
Highlands, and in some parts of Wales, sections of the com- 
munity are claiming the property of their neighbours, and 
enforcing their demands by armed resistance to the law. 
In his recapitulation of the benefits of modern legislation, 
Mr. Gtapstone boasts that “the tithe-owner, clerical or 
«lay, no longer abstracts the tenth sheaf.” It is true that 
the change in the law was advantageous to the farmers. 
The tithe-owners, though they usually accepted less than 
their due, and though they seldom took the tithes in kind, 
may in some cases have received the whole of their legal 
claim. Justice is, after all, a safer virtue to depend upon 
than generosity. The Flintshire farmer of the present day 
attempts to rob his creditor of the equivalent of the re- 
maining nine sheaves, though he has received in the terms 
of his tenancy the full value of the rent-charge. On the 
whole, the political and moral teachers of fifty years ago were 
better guides than Mr. Mtcuart Davirr. The Church, the 
House of Lords, and perhaps the Crown, are far less secure 
than at the date of the first Locksley Hall. The Union has 
for the first time been assailed by the most powerful and 
most dangerous of political leaders. It is not necessary to 
choose between the fictitious pessimist and the actual idol 
of the mob ; but the assurance of one of the disputants that 
the anxieties of the other are unnecessary will not be 
accepted as conclusive. 


UNMUZZLED. 


Ripe Contemporary Review for January contains an in- 
teresting article on “ Dogs in London,” by Sir Caartes 
Warren. It is always as well to go to the fountain-head, 
and as Sir CHARLEs is invested by statute with the jurisdic- 
tion over dogs in the streets of the metropolis, his opinions, 
which would in any case be interesting, are made by his 
official position highly important. Readers of the article 
will look in vain for any justification of the policy which has 
allowed dogs to go free, unless it be supplied incidentally by 
the statement that the recent epidemic of hydrophobia in 
London has died out. This, however, is rather a defence for 
the muzzling order itself than for its abrogation. With 
what appears to have been Sir Cuartes Warren’s real 
reason for revoking his edict we will deal presently. Nothing 
which he has to say is better said or better worth saying 
than his summary of the case against the advocates of free- 
dom to spread a terrible disease. ‘“ Animals may be caught 
“in traps and lose their legs thereby, birds be wounded and 
“« allowed to die in the fields, ferrets may have irritating muz- 
“« gles, wounded hares may be retrieved by dogs, pigs and calves 
“and other animals may be bled to death; but dogs when 
“‘ found mad are not to be hit on the head with a policeman’s 
“truncheon, even though the action may save several of 
“‘ the community a horrible death from hydrophobia.” The 
dog-fanciers and sentimentalists whom Sir Cartes WARREN 
accuses of being the oan obstacles to necessary measures 
of precaution will, of course, not be affected by this argu- 
ment, or, indeed, by any argument. Self-interest in the one 
case, and prejudice in the other, do not admit of an appeal 
to the reason. There is a curious quality in the human 
mind, for which philosophers and psychologists have not yet 
found a name, but which embitters opposition to supposed 
acts of cruelty the more that those acts tend to the preven- 


has never excited half the indignation expended upon the 
careful, serious, and usually painless experiments performed 
upon rabbits or frogs for the advancement of medical 
science and the alleviation of human misery. We believe 
it was Sir Lyon Piayrair who saved the life of Sir James 
Simpson by persuading him to administer to 4 rabbit a drug 
which he was about to drink himself, and which turned out 
to be a deadly poison. The Anti-Vivisectionist Society 
would, no doubt, contend that the rabbit was wantonly 
murdered, and that Sir James Sumpson ought to have re- 
mained in ignorance or perished. 

Concerning the effect of the muzzling order, so hysteri- 
cally and so ignorantly denounced, there can be no real 
dispute. “For the year ending the 31st of March, 1886, 
“ the deaths from hydrophobia amount to thirty-one, there 
“ being seventeen deaths in the four months August to 
“ November. Since the rst of April, 1886, there ap 
“to have been only five deaths from hydrophobia.” But 
in this case, as in the case of small-pox, there is no need 
for detailed sets of figures. Living people can remember 
the time when vaccination was not practised, and when 
the ravages of small-pox were everywhere apparent to the 
least scrutinizing eye. A year or two ago inquests in 
London on cases of hydrophobia were not an uncommon 
item of news in the daily press, and coroners complained 
that deaths from this source were unprecedented in their 
experience. Hydrophobia has now almost disappeared in 
London itself. But Sir Cuartes WarREN adds a warning, 
which is unpleasant in itself and which is a strong com- 
ment upon the wisdom of withdrawing all restriction. 
“ Owing,” he says, “to the prevalence of rabies in the 
“ outskirts of London, it is probable that the disease may 
“be again introduced in April or May, and stringent 
“ measures may then be -” The maxim that 
cure is better than sane seems a dangerous one 
to act upon within precincts of a crowded city. Sir 
CuarLes WarREN takes a very strong view, a stronger 
view than any court of law has yet taken, on the meaning 
of the famous phrase “under control.” “ It is obvious,” 
he writes, “ that the Dogs Act is for protection against dogs, 
“ and not merely a restriction on dogs. With this in view, 
“it is easy to deduce the amount of control necessary to 
“ hinder a dog when in the streets from biting a passer-by. 
“Ifa dog is merely muzzled he may stray away, get his 
“ muzzle off, and then bite; if he is merely led, he may bite 
“ at will; it is, therefore, clear that, for the purposes of the 
“ Act, a dog is not so under control that he cannot bite any 
“ person unless he is both muzzled and led.” The italics are 
Sir Cuartes Warren's. We admit the force of the argu- 
ment ; for no man can be perfectly easy as to the calves of his 
legs if there is a ferocious dog just behind him, whose string 
is longer than the a between them. But the late 
order did give practical safety to le who took proper 

By the law of England, as is well known, every dog may 
have his first bite at a human being. By the very prudent 
and salutary order of Sir Epmunp Henperson’s, issued last 
December, and subsequently renewed by Sir CHar.es 
Warren, every dog in London has been prevented from 
biting at all. Dogs in the suburbs have been less strin- 
gently controlled, and there rabies has again broken out, 
but they too, at least in the absence of their owners, have 
been subjected to some restraint. Now that the Chief Com- 
missioner has revoked his own and his predecessor’s ordi- 
nance, the dogs of the metropolis are being effusively 
congratulated by their false friends. During the last three 
weeks the dogs have been unmuzzled, and the Dog Owners’ 
Protection Association has given tongue. In fact there have 
been mutual felicitations all round. Sir Caartes WARREN, 
before his article appeared, was publicly thanked, senti- 
mentalists of Outpa’s type their delight at seei 
their “ four-footed protégés” once more untrammelled, 
the police were naturally glad to be relieved of an irksome 
task, from which, like Mr. Micawser’s children, they had 
been “ generally ordered with imprecations to desist.” It 
may seem ungracious, and will be by a certain 
class of mind as wicked, to hint that a universal joy is 
extravagant or misplaced. But if the Socratic method could 
be applied to Mr. Canny, Q.C., and other leaders of this 

ized enthusiasm, the measure of their cause for satis- 
faction would speedily be reduced to its true proportions and 
significance, Sir CHARLES WARREN, acting on the principle 
laid down by Lord Mansrretp for the guidance of unpro- 
fessional interpreters of the law, has given no reasons for 


his decision either in the Contemporary Review or elsewhere. 
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One of the few things done by the Parliament of 1885 was 
to add to the already considerable number of Contagious 
Diseases Acts for animals. The latest statute dealing with 
this subject, which became law last June, declared that the 
term“ animal” should include “ any kind of four-footed 
“ beasts,” and in further, though still partial, recognition 
of physical facts patent to all the world, acknowledged 
“ rabies” to be a “contagious disease.” This may seem a 
long way from the revocation of the edict of Scotland Yard. 
But, in fact, the transition, like a certain famous descent, is 
easy. Parliament having screwed its courage to the stick- 
ing-place, and admitted that a quadruped was an animal, 
the Privy Council, emulous of this senatorial audacity, 
 genemgar that henceforth “dogs shall be animals,” and, 

y way of shutting the kennel door at an appropriate 
moment, “ made it obligatory on the owner or person having 
“charge of any dog suffering from rabies to give notice 
“ thereof to the police.” Finally, the Privy Council, which 
some rash innovators have denounced asa useless body, says 
that any local authority may make any regulations it likes 
for muzzling, or controlling, or seizing, or disposing of dogs. 
And yet there are people who presume to find fault with the 
working of the British Constitution. 


The meaning of Sir CuartEs Warren’s action may thus 
be conjectured. He has not rescinded his order because he 
has changed his mind as to its necessity, though he thinks 
that for the present it has done its work, but apparently 
because he gracefully makes way for the “ local authority.” 
As the local authority for all parts of London outside the 
City proper is the Metropolitan Board, intelligent persons 
can estimate for themselves the probability of any steps 
being taken in the future for the suppression of rabies when 
it is most likely to break out, unless Sir Cuar.es, as he 
hints in his article he may, again comes to the rescue. The 
dogs have, it seems, escaped from a mild form of restraint 
which was equally beneficial to themselves and to the public 
at large, because the Legislature does not know how to 
legislate and the Executive cannot administer the law. The 
Metropolitan Board may add, as it has lately added, to our 
rates. But it will not add to our security. The outcry 
about cruelty to the dogs is, in Mr. BurcHEtt’s favourite 
and expressive phrase, “fudge.” The wire muzzle is neither 
painful nor seriously inconvenient, and, even if men and 
women are not to be thought of in comparison with the 
canine race, it is surely kind as well as wise to save dogs, in 
their own despite, from the risk of being infected with a 
terrible and fatal disease. The Dog Owners’ Protection 
Association, which does not appear to believe in hydro- 
phobia, supposes that unmuzzled dogs seized by the police 
were “uselessly and cruelly destroyed.” If its members 
have taken the trouble to read Sir CnarLtes WARREN'S 
article, they will have discovered that during the continu- 
ance of the Chief Commissioner’s regulation more than 
forty thousand dogs were received from the police into the 
temporary home at Battersea. We must now expect, and 
Sir CaarLes WarREN evidently expects, a renewal of the 
epidemic of hydrophobia which was checked at the outset 
a year ago by the prompt and sagacious action of Sir Epmunp 
Henperson ; but “ common action” should, as Sir CHARLES 
Wakren recommends, be “taken throughout the country.” 


THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


F the trust in “ private information ” in “ well-informed 

“ sources ” in “ the highest quarters,” and all the rest of 
' it, were not possessed of a charmed life—invulnerable to the 
touch of the spear of reason—it ought to have received a 
severe blow from the history of the Russo-German alliance 
which was discovered or invented iast week. It is unne- 
cessary to trace this history at length, when it may be 
summed up by saying that on one and the same day two 
Correspondents of the same newspaper, whose despatches 
were printed on the same page, wrote, the one “ this utterly 
“ baseless rumour, as I have now positively iearned to-day 
“ on the highest authority,” and the other “as regards the 
“ fact itself there is no doubt. I can confirm it.” Such 
are the gods of those who believe in the infallibility of 
the backstairs. These believers, as has been seen also re- 
cently, will read eagerly articles on foreign policy which 
are whispered to be by a distinguished hand, and which 
profess to give authoritative information, but which might, 
im effect, be written by any one possessed of judgment, 
knowledge of European history and geography, and the 


results of a fair amount of attention to the newspapers for 
the last few months. Between the ignorant contempt of 
the stady of foreign politics altogether and the foolish de- 
ference to personal blague on the other, it is not surprising 
that most people have no clear or reasonable notion of the 
matter. In regard to the particular subject, it might surely 
have been seen that the form which the supposed alliance 
was most commonly said to have taken was one which no 
statesman in his senses would adopt, and which, if it were 
really adopted—if it were officially confirmed to-morrow— 
would simply show that Prince Bismarck bad ceased to be 
himself. An agreement that Germany would not interfere 
if Russia attacked Austria, that Russia would not interfere 
if Germany attacked France, would produce to both 
Powers, but especially to Germany, the maximum of pro- 
bable inconvenience with the minimum of probable advan- 
tage. It would be a defiance and a menace, not merely to 
the two nations directly threatened, but to the whole of 
Europe ; it might lead toa new arrangement of the other 
Powers which would be in the highest degree dangerous to 
Germany ; and it expressly omits (if such a phrase may be 
used) to provide or promise any active assistance from one 
contracting Power to the other. Without going so far as this, 
it would be equivalent not merely to a renunciation of the 
Austro-German union, but to a positive insult and threat to 


| Austria—an insult and a threat which Prince Bismarck is 


the very last man to be likely to offer. 

It does not of course follow that there has been no under- 
standing of any kind between Russia and Germany. Every 
one who really understands the subject knows perfectly well 
what the relations of these two Powers are, and can explain 
their apparent variations. The German Emperor, for private 
reasons, and the German CHANCELLOR, for reasons of State, 
endeavour, the first constantly, the second with some inter- 
missions, to counteract the inevitable effect of the strong dis- 
like between the two nations, and of the conviction that sooner 
or later Russian and German. interests must clash danger- 
ously. Sometimes the personal and temporary forces get 
the better; sometimes the impersonal and lasting forces, 
which must ultimately plunge the two countries into war. 
The present appears to be one of the moments when the 
personal forces are in the ascendant; to the extent, no 
doubt, but pretty certainly not beyond the extent, of pro- 
viding, if Prince Bismarck can manage it, some little 
solatium for the Czar’s wounded vanity, some little concession 
to his headstrong designs on Bulgaria. It was cheap and 
easy to advise the Bulgarian delegates to make terms with 
Russia, and it may be thought not too dear or difficult even 
to follow up this advice by a threat or two, and not openly 
to discourage the idea that the Russian demands have 
German endorsement. If this would frighten the Bul- 
garians or dispose Austria to temporize, well and good ; if 
it would please the Czar and prevent him from committing 
some irreparable coup-de-téte, better and better. But that 
Germany has consented to a course of action which must. 
convince Austria that the German alliance is valueless, and 
even dangerous ; which must put every State in Europe on 
its guard ; and which, instead of retarding, must probably 
precipitate a general war, no sensible man will believe till 
he sees it. And when he sees it, he will be entitled to say 
that the actors have themselves lost the right to be regarded 
as men in their senses. 


At the same time, it must be admitted that the persistent 
and general alarm and the repeated prognostications of 
trouble in the spring are not good signs, especially as they 
are not clearly traceable to the usual source of Bourse kite- 
flying. It has been shown before that the real cause of this 
disquietude is to be found in the general conviction that 
one Great Power at least is for the moment under no 
responsible or intelligent guidance, and that its force may 
be at any moment used to upset the European equilibrium. 
It is not impossible that the knowledge of this fact may 
have disposed Prince Bismarck to make further concessionsin 
appearance to Russia than he would otherwise have made, 
with an understanding, tacit or expressed, on the Austrian 
side, that they are only in appearance. The Patince, it is 
doing him no injustice to say, is quite capable of sacrificing 
the universal Bulgarian nation, the “ Bulgaria of Samug. 
(or was it Stmgon ‘), itself in preference to exposing the 
Pomeranian grenadier. But the real question is, whether 
it is in his’ power to carry out this patriotic intention at 
Bulgarian expense. The opinion has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed that, if Austria and England hold firm, it is not in 
his power; and that there can be no difficulty for either 
Power in so holding, if the Bulgarians continue the policy 
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which they have hitherto pursued, the policy of steady but 
not contumacious resistance, of just and firm administration 
at home, and of respectful but unflinching maintenance of 
their claims and rights abroad. Almost all evidence goes 
to show that they are now thoroughly convinced of the 
truth, long ago urged on them, that the displeasure of 
Russia can do them no harm of avy kind, unless the Czar 
occupies Bulgaria ; that the om gee of Bulgaria, except 
in case of gratuitous and suicidal weakness on the part of 
Austria, would bring about a European war, and that a 
European war is regarded by every one with aversion 
amounting to horror. 


It is satisfactory, also, to see that not a few persons are | 


coming round to the opinion, which not long ago was ex- 
ere. only by some solitary heretics, that England, what- 
ever her unpreparedness, is by no means the Power which 
has most to fear from the actual outbreak of this dreaded 
war, if only her rulers keep their heads and set her house in 


order. The almost unanimous disapproval with which the | 


alleged reason (setting aside for the moment the fact and 
circumstances altogether) of Lord Ranpotrn CHURCHILL’s 


resignation has been regarded by reasonable men of every | 


party in the State, shows that the hollowness of the cry 
of retrenchment pure and simple is now widely felt. It 
is true that some chosen instructors of the lowest class 
of voter hold different opinions, or at least different 
language. But in this age of war indemnities it must 
surely not be difficult to show artisans, and even agri- 
cultural labourers, that the defensive expenditure of the 
country is only in the nature of a moderate insurance 
premium. It might be desirable, but would be more diffi- 
cult, to instil into the same classes some working knowledge 
of the facts of foreign politics themselves. The surprise 


which was expressed the other day even by some professed 


instructors of the public at learning from a writer in the 
Fortnightly the condition of French frontier defence—a 


condition which has been known for years past to every one — 


who took the slightest trouble to inform himself—indicates 
the lamentable ignorance which prevails on such subjects 
among us. And yet these subjects are to such subjects as 
those which mostly occupy platform orators and party poli- 
ticians in exactly the same ratio of importance as the question 
whether a man shall keep or lose his livelihood to the 
question whether he shall “ migrate from the blue bed to the 
“ brown. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


— SELBORNE has published, in the current 
number of the Contemporary Review, a short and sug- 
gestive essay on government by party. He is fully aware 
that it is useless to argue against the legitimacy of a system 
which has been established in this country for a century 
and a half. It is to the latest form of party organization 
that his objections apply. Lord Sersorne takes as his 
text a forcible description by Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy of the 
machinery which was constructed by Putreney and his 
associates for the purpose of driving WaLPote from power. 
They “set themselves,” says Mr. M‘Cartny, “to appeal 
“ especially to the prejudices, passions, and ignorance of the 
“ vulgar herd.” Modern politicians are too courteous or 
too prudent to talk of the vulgar herd; but, as Lord 
SELBoRNE remarks, “appeals from the ‘classes’ to the 
‘masses’ are still not unknown.” English parties have 
never, from the days of WaLpoLE and Putreney to the 
nt time, sunk to the level of the fashions of the 
yzantine circus as they are described by Ginpon. Some 
rinciple or political tendency has always been really, or at 
east nominally, associated with political combinations; and 
a few considerable statesmen have habitually regarded the 
_ welfare as paramount to the interests of a party. 
e abuse to which government by party is liable culmi- 
nated in the notorious coalition of Fox with Lord Norru. 
It was felt by all honest men to be incredible that the 
reconciliation of the ex-Minister with his fiercest assailant 
could have any motive or purpose except the gratification of 
aunbitious aspirations. Ten years later, as Lord SeLporne 
justly observes, “the disruption of — which took place 
“ at the time of the first French Revolution proved that 


“party spirit had not then eaten so far into the life of 
“ patriotism and public virtue as to prevent true Liberals 
“from rajlying to the support of the party principles of 
“ government, which they thought endangered, and refused 
“to surrender themselves to the uncontrolled sway of the 
“ emotional appeal to the sentimental element in politics.” 
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By a curious coincidence Mr. Guiapsrone has in his 
mphlets or speeches referred to the secession of the 
| Portianp Whigs in 1793 with unqualified ceusure. There 
| is no difficnlty in understanding why his judgment on such 
a point is directly opposed to that of Lord Sexpoune. Mr. 
GtapstTone is probably sincere in his opinion that antago- 
nism of parties is the most important of all political forces. 
Almost alone among public speakers he iavariably calls 
Conservatives Tories, partly because they prefer the more 
descriptive title, and principally because the name has none 
but a party significance. The adherents of blue or yellow in 
the chariot races at Constantinople probably denounced or 
assaulted their opponents who wore red with the same single- 
; minded hatred. If either side had been champions of some 
political or ecclesiastical doctrine, there would have been a 
subject for controversy instead of a simple appeal to force. 
Sir Rosert Peet's deliberate sacrifice of his position as Prime 
Minister and leader of the Conservative party, which was 
then predominant, is the most remarkable among modern 
instances of the preference of principle to party. The con- 
duct which the Duke of Wetuineton uniformly pursued in 
all questions which involved the henour of the country in- 
_ volved a similar rebuke to faction. Mr. GREVILLE records, 
among other instances of his patriotism and candour, a 
_ speech in defence of Lord Metsourne’s Government which 
was highly distasteful to his party, including some of his 
‘ colleagues. When Mr. Grevitte told the Duke that he had 
' given great offence, he answered, “I do not care one ——. 
_“T have not time enough not to do what is right.” Mr. 
_ Guapstove has time and inclination to offer some kind of 
qualified independence to Scotland and Wales as a reward 
‘for the fidelity of those parts of the kingdom to the faction 
of which he is chief. 

The discipline of Parliamentary sages though it often 
substitutes other considerations for the pursuit of the public 
good, may perhaps be unavoidable; and its tendencies to 

and to evil are known by long experience. Lord 
Sevporne holds that “it is no law of Nature or necessity 
“ that there should always be two, and only two, parties in 
“the British State.” Some constitutional theorists incline 
to the opinion that the arrangement, whether necessary or 
not, is more desirable than a division of Parliament into 
several smaller bodies. According to their opinion, the 
alleged inefficiency of the present French Assembly arises 
rincipally from the want of a definite and permanent ma- 
jority. The groups, as they are called, of [mperialists, of 
Royalists, and of half a dozen sections of Republicans are 
perpetually forming new combinations and alliances among 
themselves, with the result of perplexing all Parliamentary 
calculations. But for this system of division it would be 
impossible for the Orleanists to vote with the Anarchists 
against some Minister who is obnoxious to both parties on 
opposite grounds. The French practice seems, in fact, not 
to have been found convenient, and the advocates of govern- 
ment by a contest between two parties in England may 
quote in support of their opinion the established custom of 
the United States. The principles of the two American 
parties are often indistinguishable, and yet the contests 
which succeed each other with little intermission are con- 
ducted with the utmost vigour, and with a vast expenditure 
of en and money. The modern English abuse, against 
which Lord SELBORNE protests, has been borrowed, though 
not without a change of form, from American precedents. 
The Caucus has, to a certain extent, acquired a new mean- 
ing on this side the Atlantic. 


It is not to be assumed that, because Parliamentary in- 
stitutions are managed by means of party with tolerable suc- 
cess, the government of the country by irresponsible political 
associations is consistent with liberty or with constitutional 
tradition. The system, according to Lord Se.zorne, tends 
“ to transform leaders of parties and Ministers of State into 
“ dictators by enabling them through their outside agencies 
“to ostracize all who, even on subjects vital to the public 
“ welfare, have dared in the House of Commons to speak 
“and vote as they think.” For the moment an imminent 
danger has been at least temporarily averted by the firmness 
and independence of those Liberal politicians who preferred 
the unity of the kingdom to their own party aggrandize- 
ment. Mr. GLapstone was undoubtedly disappointed by 
the firmness of the Liberal Unionists, and especially by the 
verdict of the constituencies at the last election ; but he 
perhaps consoles himself by the unanimity of the branches 
of the Liberal Associations in his favour. The Caucus 
votes, as the Americans say, solid on the side, not so much 


of Irish separation, as of Mr. Guapstonz. Not one in a 


| 
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thousand of the members or of the Caucus pro- 
fessed himself a supporter of Home Rule a little more t 

a twelvemonth ago; yet none of the clubs or Caucuses which 
are counted by hundreds, and which ostensibly represent the 
Liberal party, has courage or wisdom enough to decline 
following Mr. Giapstonz in his wonderful evolution. The 
servility of the Liberal Associations throws some light on 
the question which has been already discussed of the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of having more than two parties in 
Parliament and the country. It was because Mr. PARNELL 
held the balance of power that Mr. Giapstone bought him 
off from the hostile ranks. Having intimated that the 
temptation to form a treasonable alliance would be found 
irresistible by the Conservatives, Mr. GLapstonE proved the 
sincerity of his apprehensions by succumbing himself. If 
there had been a homogeneous majority on either side, 
Home Rule would not have entered, as the modern phrase 
is, into the sphere of practical polities. 

Lord Setnorne finds some com ion for the dis- 
astrous novelties which have been introduced into party 
conflicts in the conviction which has been impressed on 
independent minds “that there are duties and obligations 
“ paramount to those of association.” As he wisely 
warns his readers, “ Home Rule is not the only subject to 
“ which these considerations may hereafter apply.” Some 
at least of the Liberal Unionists of whose principles Lord 
SELBORNE is a worthy interpreter will resist domestic re- 
volution as earnestly as they have opposed disruption. 
The independence and the self-abnegation which were ex- 
hibited in the separation from Mr, GuapstonE have been 
not less conspicuously illustrated during the recent Min- 
isterial negotiations, Leaders of parties have met, not 
like Fox and Nortu, to secure themselves against loss of 
power, but with a single regard to the duty of protecting 
the kingdom against ruinous disruption. In consequence it 
may reasonably be hoped that for some time to come the 
enemies of English sovereignty will not hold the balance of 
oad in the House of Commons. It is not likely that the 

iberal Unionists will long maintain a separate organization, 
or that they will attempt to exercise irresponsible power by 
alternately giving their support and withholding it from 
Governments. The strength of party ties has been suffi- 
ciently tested by their long-continued isolation. Two sec- 
tions of the House which really hold the same opinions on 
all important questions cannot permanently remain apart. 
Unless the Liberal Unionists are prepared to facilitate 
Mr. Guiapstone’s return to office, they will not defeat the 
Ministers on important issues. Their support would be 
more effective if they would consent to receive the Govern- 
ment circulars and to sit on the Ministerial side of the 
House ; but their scruples must be respected, especially as 
they cannot, without their own consent, be overcome. If 
they follow Lord Se:porne’s advice by making party feeling 
subordinate to regard for the public safety, government by 
party will once more have justified or excused its question- 
able constitution. Mr. Gotpwin Samira has long since con- 
tended with much eloquence and force of argument that 
party organization is obsolete, absurd, and mischievous. 
Something may be said on the other side; but the —w 
tion of the system to the purposes of the Caucus goes far to 
secure its final condemnation. 


REPORTS OF TRIALS, 


pas memorial to editors promoted by the Duke of 
Westminster, Lord Sz:porng,and Archdeacon Farrar, 
and signed by a very large and miscellaneous collection of 
more or less well-known men, forcibly indicates the true 
solution of a problem which has lately engaged a good deal 
of attention. Every one agrees that, as a natural conse- 
quence of circumstances to which it is not now 
to refer, the public has on more than one recent occasion 
suffered from a nuisance caused by the anxiety of editors of 
daily papers to publish full reports of sensational or dis- 
gusting evidence given in courts of law. Only three sets of 
people exist who have the power of mitigating the evil— 
the Legislature, the judges, and the editors themselves, 
Various proposals have been made, invoking assistance from 
one or other of these sources. The memorial published last 
Monday has the advantage over most of these in lodging its 
appeal in the proper quarter. , 

No one can doubt that the nuisance will go on, and get 
Worse, unless a serious effort to cope with it is made some- 


where. Inasmuch as trials at law—at any rate trials which 
are at all likely to be reported in the newspapers—are all 
based upon the allegation that either some crime or some 
wrong against an individual has been committed, it neces- 
sarily follows that the evidence given will frequently consist 
of painful and not infrequently of debasing or disgusting 
statements. Especially often must this be the case in 
criminal trials and in actions for divorce. The taste of the 
numerical bulk of newspaper-readers for what is personal, 
nasty, or horrible is increasing, and no doubt will increase, 
because the effect of a great and sudden outburst of educa- 
tion is to increase the pewer of reading and understandi 
infinitely more quickly than the general taste is cultiva 

or improved. The only point, therefore, which it is profit- 
able to discuss is by what sort of expedient the desired puri- 
fication of newspapers can best be effected. 

The expedients which have been suggested may be 
broadly divided into two—one, that the editors of daily 
papers should be prevented from publishing reports of evi- 
dence which do much harm, and no good except as illustra- 
tions of the general principle that the proceedings of our 
courts are public ; and the other, made some weeks ago in 
these columns, and the other day by the Duke of 
Westminster and his friends, that they should deliberately 
refrain from publishing such reports. If the editors are to 
be prevented from without, it does not much matter by 
whom they are prevented. Whether Parliament should 
ordain that actions for divorce, and such other trials as they 
(or the judges) may think proper, shall be heard in 
camera, or whether the judges shall arrogate to them- 
selves a large extension of the right they now exercise 
of ejecting women and boys from the court when cases of a 
certain class are being heard, is practically a question of 
detail, though its decision would involve an important point 
of constitutional law. The same is true of the suggestion, 
urged with some plausibility, that the judges should in their 
discretion forbid as a contempt of court the publication of 
reports pendente lite. All these expedients are open to a 
general objection. To forbid the publication of reports of 
any trial for divorce or for crime of certain sorts would 
seriously endanger the efficiency of our tribunals. If any 
class of trials were to be habitually held with closed doors, 
the decisions given in such cases would not command com- 
plete public confidence. 

There remains the question whether the editors of the 
daily papers can be expected to report obnoxious cases, 
either not at all or, when they have a legitimate public 
interest, with brevity and decency. One of them, in com- 
menting upon the Duke of Wesrminster’s memorial, has 
urged the stock argument on behalf of a negative conclu- 
sion. If the more responsible and respectable newspapers, 
it is said, do not report these cases fully, the less re- 
sponsible and respectable will. The answer to this is, 
briefly, Let them. It is ridiculous to suggest that the 
great daily newspapers will suffer seriously in their circula- 
tion because their reports are clean. After all, it is only 
now and then that this particular opportunity of being out- 

us arises. But if the journals appealing to readers 
of a lower class are anxious to coin dirt and gain a modest 
increase of circulation by it, how does that hurt their more 
respected and respectable contemporaries? If the great 
daily papers—there are less than a dozen of them in London 
altogether—were to agree to forego the possibility of an in- 
creased = circulation, it would not do them any real 
harm. ey are rivals of each other, and not of the lesser 
prints, There are newspapers in which the sort of report 
now so common has long been a prominent feature. If 
people can make money so, and like to do it, let them do it 
as long as they do not infringe the law. But there is no 
reason for entering into competition with them which has 
not existed these fifty years, _ 


IRELAND. 


HE conviction of several of the Woodford rioters and 
the exemplary sentences pronounced upon them will do 
much good, and we are not without hope that the very im- 
portant and forcible address of Lord Chief Baron Paues 
may do even more, As to the verdict, that has naturally 
produced an outery from the Irish party, who had vainly 
attempted to defeat the course of justice in the case, and 
from those English anarchists who more or less feebly echo 
them. Among the former party, or even among their sym- 
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pathizers, the Roman Catholic Bishop of AcHonry is not 
necessarily to be included. His intemperate tirade against 
the Crown prosecutors may quite possibly have been 
written in an honest confusion of mind which has dis- 
abled him from distinguishing between packing a jury- 
box with jurors who may be trusted to convict the inno- 
cent, and excluding from it jurors who dare not convict 
the guilty, It is natural for a Parnellite agitator to assert 
that the Crown acted at the Sligo Assizes in the former 
fashion, but melancholy to find an educated Roman Catholic, 
let alone a right reverend prelate, believing it. What the 
Crown did of course was to act in the latter fashion, and 
its ntatives would have been guilty of gross derelic- 
tion of their duty if they had done otherwise. It is unfortu- 
nate, no doubt, that the jurors whom it was necessary to 
challenge should have been of one religion ; but it would have 
been folly not to ize the fact, and cowardice not to 
act upon the knowledge, that their religion was an element 
in their disqualification. When the Bisnor protests in 
such vehement language against “the audacious insult 
“cast upon the Catholic jurors of the diocese, whom he 
“knows to be honest and honourable men,” he fights as 
one that beateth the air. The question is not as to their 
honesty and honour, but as to their fortitude and firmness ; 
and it is no audacious insult to men in whom these latter 
qualities are sure to be subjected to severe trial to pass them 
over in favour of others in whose case the ordeal is less formid- 
able. “ Catholic jurors” who have convicted in cases at the 
assizes have already been boycotted ; and it was pose well 
understood that any Catholic juror who should concur in a 
verdict of guilty on the Woodford rioters would inevitably 
encounter that fate. The Crown counsel would have failed 
in their duty if they had not directed those against whom 
this threat is specially aimed to stand aside, or had hesi- 
tated to substitute men of a religious denomination which is 
from social reasons less amenable to its influence. If the 
challenged persons feel aggrieved—and we very strongly 
suspect that nine-tenths of them are profoundly grateful to 
the Crown for having relieved them of a trying and perilous 
function—they should reflect that their real grievance lies 
not against the authorities, but against the organizers of 
that concerted attempt at intimidation for which Mr. Ditton 
has already been called to account, and in which he has con- 
tumaciously and at the serious risk of his bail declared it his 
intention to persist. 

Unfortunately it is not only rioters and agitators who 
require a lesson in Ireland. The need of admonition reaches 
higher up the scale, and Lord Chief Baron Paures has just 
taken occasion to meet that need in terms which ought to 
give much satisfaction to Mr. MatrHew Arnotp. Mr. 
ARNOLD has lately exclaimed in his vivacious way against 
the scandal of an Executive giving to the world, in their 
efforts to quell anarchy, “the spectacle of fumbling and 
“failure, of efforts going awry, of justice defeated, of 
“ authority made ridiculous.” The Lorp Cuter Baron sur- 
veys the same spectacle, and is struck not so much by the 
weakness of the Executive as by the positive illegality of 
its abstentions and inaction. Speaking of the two county 
inspectors and the two resident magistrates under whose 
orders the Constabulary at the Woodford evictions stood 
idly by for an hour while “the officer of the QuEEN was 
“ attempting to execute Her Masesty’s writ amid breaches 
“ of the peace, gross and open violation of the law, and con- 
“ tempt of the authority of the QuEEN and her mandate to the 
“ Sheriff,” the learned Judge proceeded as follows :—“1 am 
“pound to say that, if an indictment were at trial before 
“me now against these two county inspectors and the 
“ two resident magistrates, however I might have been satis- 
“ fied that they were acting under superior orders, however 
“1 might have been satisfied that they were actuated by 
“ the best motives, I could not have withdrawn from the 
“ jury the evidence that they have been guilty of an indict- 
“able offence; and in my opinion no jury, upon the ad- 
“ mitted facts of the case, could fail upon my direction as 
“ to the law to find each and every one of these gentlemen 
“ guilty of a breach of it.” The Lorp Carer Baron then 
went on to support this dictum by an elaborate exposition 
of the law as laid down by the House of Lords in the case 
of Mittar v. Knox—an exposition into which we need not 
follow him. We may take it that his Lordship’s law is 
correct ; but, even if the conduct on which he animadverts 
were not technically illegal, there could be no doubt of his 
right to subject it to the gravest censure ; and the fact that 
it is become necessary for the judiciary to read so severe, 
and yet at the same time so well-deserved, a lecture to the 


Executive would be equally deplorable. Happily the inci- 
dent relates back to a period of momentary irresolution 
which the Government have now left far behind them, and 
which they must look back upon, we should imagine, with a 
certain amount of humiliation and regret. The attempt to 
do their spiriting more gently than is possible with such an 
operation—the endeavour to escape “scandal” of a certain 
sort by pretending that riot is not riot—this they must 
already see has begotten for them far more trouble than it 
has saved. Their foot is on the right path now, and we 
need hardly fear that they will turn back ; but, if they ever 
feel dis to do so, there can be no better finger-post to 
guide them back again than the deliverance of the Lorp 
Cuter Baron’s. 

To revert, however, to Bishop MacCormack’s letter to the 
Freeman’s Journal—which really in point of style deserves 
a fuller examination than we have yet given to it—we may 
say at once that, with all its peculiarities of manner and 
temper, we cannot but feel that it deserves a certain indul- 
gence. Looked at from the argumentative and literary points 
of view it is, of course, a mere episcopal bludgeon—a right- 
reverend shillelagh—brought down with all the power 
which indignation has added to the pastoral elbow on the 
devoted head of the Saxon. “The scandal of the Sligo 
“jury panel,” cries the good Bisnor, “was but just 
« ing its slimy form away from the public gaze 
“and howl of reprobation when this fresh and more in- 
“ sidious creature reveals its ugly form to the amazement 
“ of the public and the disgust of every thinking mind.” 
The “slimy form” of a scandal is good, and to describe the 
empannelling of a jury as a “fresh and more insidious 
* creature” is one of the boldest efforts of personification 
that we ever remember to have met with. Here, again, 
is a striking piece of denunciation hurled against the unfor- 
tunate Crown Prosecutor, who seems to have timidly alleged 
the fact of his being himself a Roman Catholic as a reason 
why he should not be deemed to impute wilful dishonesty to 
the co-religionists whom he directed to stand aside as pro- 
bable victims of intimidation. The Bissop will not tolerate 
the flimsy sophistry. So far from raising any presumption 
that the hapless advocate was not deliberately insulting 
Catholics, it only makes his conduct in so insulting them 
the more infamous. “The vile cry of would-be perjurers 
“comes from the lips of a brother Catholic. Oh! what 
“a degrading réle to play! I would much prefer the 
bs a of juror to that of Crown Prosecutor in such 
“hideous surroundings. But he is a Catholic, and in- 
“ vokes his father’s name in evidence. I wonder what 
“ the good old man would think of the act of his.son as he 
“ labels with legal ochre” (why not smudges with a legal 
ticket) “ the Catholic jurors of Sligo as would-be perjurers ! 
“ Probably the old parent would ‘ woe worth’ the day he 
“ had ever sent his son to the Bar.” These, of course, are 
“ wild and whirling words.” But the undisciplined senti- 
ment which prompts them, though thoroughly unreasoning 
and unreasonable, is not otherwise than respectable. If 
Bishop MacCormack could be brought to perceive that the 
reason why so many members of his communion have to be 
excluded from the jury-box is because an illegal confederacy, 
consisting almost exclusively of members of that same 
communion, have terrorized the great body of their co- 
religionists into incapacity for the free discharge of their 
duties as citizens—if the Bishop, we say, could only be 
got to comprehend this one disgraceful and disastrous 
fact—we should not despair of seeing him enrolling himself 
on the side of law and order, and directing his really con- 
siderable powers of invective, not against a Government 
which simply recognizes the fact that the Catholics of 
Sligo are not free agents, but against the age om which 
has got their freedom under its heel. On the whole, we 
much prefer Bishop MacCormack to Archbishop Watsn— 
the prelate who only unconsciously abets a system of in- 
timidation to the prelate who deliberately justifies and lends 
a hand to a system of spoliatory fraud. 


SHOULD CRITICS BE GENTLEMEN ? 


R. EDGAR FAWCETT is not one of the American 

authors best known on this side of the water, where 
his books, poems, or novels are also perhaps not much 
esteemed when they are known. It is, therefore, not easy 
to understand what immediate personal reasons he may 
have for asking, as he does ask in Lippincott’s Magazine, 
“Should Critics be Gentlemen?” Perhaps Mr, Fawcerr 
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has himself not been treated as a gentleman should be by the 
critics of his native land, but whether he has been punished 
beyond his deserts or not, “ as we do not know, we prefer 
“ not to say,” like Heropotus. One thing is tolerably cer- 
tain; Mr. Fawcerr has been made very angry by the 
American reviewers, and it is not at all impossible that he 
does well to be angry. Some newspaper critics in New 
York allow themselves a license of personal remark which 
is not extraordinary in a country where guests occasionally 
describe in newspapers the dinners to which they have been 
invited and the hosts who entertained reporters unawares. 
But, whether Mr. Fawcerr does well to be angry or not, he 
certainly was not well advised in his attempt to teach his 
critics manners. We would not willingly say anything that 
could hurt a spirit already too manifestly writhing under 
attack, but a little reflection will probably show Mr. Fawcett 
that neither his criticism of criticism, nor his theory of a sub- 
stitute for newspaper reviews, is valuable, or even adequate. 
He begins with a quotation from the letter of a lady, 
who, in a little parable, likens the conduct of a critic to 
the behaviour of a man who should enter a merchant's 
office and tell him that he “owes his present prosperity to 
“amere drift of luck, and is a person of very little real 
“ consequence.” The parallel does not hold water. The 
merchant has not asked his fellow-citizens for their opinion. 
But the author, when his book is sent to the reviews, 
invites an opinion, and is never so discontented as when his 
book is not reviewed at all. 

Mr. Fawcetr thinks the publishers should cease to send 
their books for review. He says :—“ Publishers send books 
“to the daily or weekly press with but one motive, that 
“ they shall be copiously praised.” He remarks that for 
this reason “three or four volumes of a work are given 
“ away whenever publication occurs.” If by volumes Mr. 
Fawcett means copies, he surely underestimates the numbers 
which a publisher sends to reviews, especially in America. 
However that may be, publishers must know very well that 
all their books cannot be “copiously praised.” He says 
“ they read adverse notices, too frequently tissues of reckless 
“ falsehood,” and so forth, Without pretending that Eng- 
lish criticism is ideally excellent (for it is often careless and 
perfunctory), we feel certain that the wildest author would 
not describe it as “too frequently tissues of reckless false- 
“hood.” Mr. Fawcert will not conciliate reviewers, and 
probably will not hit the bull’s-eye of verity, by giving 
critics the lie at a venture. He describes the wrath of the 
publisher when books are blamed, and then says that these 
maltreated ones are usually “selling” books. There is no 
knowing where to have Mr. Fawcerr. Why should the 
publisher object to censure if it makes his works popular? 
If the publisher “ finds that, as a rule, his ‘ selling’ books 
“ are those which the critics treat even more shabbily than 
“usual,” why are publishers “ to-day groaning at the 
“churlish paragraphic treatment which their gratuitous 
“‘ copies receive from newspapers”? Mr. Fawcerr thinks he 
has found out a more excellent way, an escape from the 
capricious tyranny of reviewers, some of whom blame what 
others admire. He sighs for a canon of the Beautiful, and 
thinks ScnorennaveR has discovered something of the sort, 
“ some living law which governs beauty.” But the news- 
papers have not applied to notices of books this invaluable 
criterion, and Mr. Fawcerr suggests a substitute. 


The substitute for Scnopennaven’s Law is really an in- 
credible invention ; the ages owe it to the ingenuity of 


Messrs. Funx & Waanatts. “This House has conceived | 


“ the plan of sending to authors of established fame copies 
“of the new books which it has issued, and asking from 
“ them a few lines to be printed as advertisement if thought 
“ advisable.” Verily authors of established fame will find 
Fonk “a name of fear” and will tremble at the sound of 
Wacenatts. The preposterous impertinence of dunning men 
of established fame for gratuitous advertisements almost 
exceeds what the European mind can conceive in the way 
of audacity. Any man approached in this way should put 
the letter, unanswered, in his waste-paper basket. In Eng- 
land it does happen occasionally that a publisher prints a 
laudatory letter from Mr. Guapstone or Mr. Bricut. The 
custom is not honoured ; but we scarcely suppose that any 
English author or publisher asks for such letters, and. there 
must be many authors who disdain to advertise this kind of 
compliment when they do receive it. Naturally a distin- 
guished man says something courteous when he is presented 
with a new book; as naturally the author, if he has any 
sense, attaches no critical value to the courtesy. As to 
printing it, the thought causes a shudder. 


Some time ago an American translation of Salammbé was 
published in England. It was copiously advertised, and 
among the advertisements were “‘a few lines” written by a 
well-known novelist, and others by a justly celebrated philo- 
logist. Both of these authorities praised the translation 
highly, yet it was perhaps the very worst translation, even 
from the French, that ever got into print. ‘Now this was 
not a matter of taste or of opinion, it was not a matter that 
needed the application of ScHoPpENHAUER’s Law, nor even of 
Grimm’s, with which the philological critic was at home. It 
was a mere affair of grammar and of dictionary. The 
translation was reviewed in these columns ; it was reviewed 
in the §; , and our contemporary, like ourselves, 
offered a brief list of the amazing and discreditable blunders 
which adorned a book so highly praised by “authors of 
“ established fame.” Any schoolboy who translated Casar 
as wildly ill as the perverter of Salammbé misrendered 
FLavusBert would have endured such punishment as our 
humane age approves, 

The cheapest and humblest critic gives more time and 
thought to his task than men of established fame could 
afford to offer in this instance. The impudence of tres- 
passing on the time of busy and distinguished people for 
the purpose of winning a hasty opinion, “to be printed as 
“ advertisement if thought advisable,” is colossal, is pyra- 
midal, and ought to be futile and fruitless). Mr. Fawcerr 
describes the joy of the author who, after rough treatment 
from reviews, finds that “ Tennyson, Mr. Herpert Spencer, 
“ Mr. Lecxy, Mr. Tynpaut, or Mr. Frovpe had not only 
“ praised his work, but allowed their praise to be openly 
“ published as a help to him against the puerilities and 
‘ jealousies of the mere empirical blunderers.” ‘Well, one 
can imagine authors who would not find “ happy tears of 
“thanks besiege their eyes” (the phrase is Mr. Fawcert’s) 
because these eminent writers advertised them. As to ex- 
tracting “a few lines to be printed as advertisement” from 


‘Lord Tennyson, ne faict ce tour qui veult. English authors 


—above all, Lord Tennyson—are not advertising agents for 
American publishers. Happy tears of thanks will not 
besiege their eyes as they receive all Mr. E. P. Ror’s novels, 
or all Mr, Fawcerr’s poems and romances, with a letter 
asking for a few lines to be printed as advertisement if 
thought advisable. The suggestion would only have occurred 
to the human mind in the land of autograph-hunters. Mr. 
Fawcertr’s conclusion is that critics can do only one thing— 
they can “ inflict torture upon the callow authors, and 
“sharp annoyance upon the veteran ones.” Perhaps Mr. 
Fawcerr is thinking only of belles-lettres ; it is certain that, 
in history and science of every kind, criticism is of actual 
use to an author if the critic be competent. In poetry it 
may suffice to remark that almost every passage which his 
early and certainly ill-manoered critics attacked in the 
Laureate’s works has since been rejected or modified by the 
mature judgment of the poet. 

Criticism and critics are by no means blameless. Often 
hasty, often partial, often flippant, often ill-informed, they 
have been and they are; but, in this country, they seldom 
make personal attacks and tell personal anecdotes. Mr. 
Fawcett offers no good example when he tells a long and 
not interesting tale of a reviewer—probably recognizable in 
New York, though unknown here—who behaved offensively 
to him at a certain club. “Never notice your critics under 
“ any circumstances,” Mr. Loncretow said to Mr, Fawcert. 
Now he has noticed them, and the tomahawk will be un- 
buried, and the squaws will light their matches, and Mr. 
Fawcett will be bound to the torture-stake, and the braves 
of the Press tribe will dance around him in his agonies. 
Vous Pavez voulu, George Dandin ! 


THE TREASURY MINUTE. 


T one time public men were much concerned to check 

the progress of vice in this nation. They appointed, 

or at least patronized, Committees which were especially 
empowered to observe the workings of the enemy and 
countermine them. What amount of good they actually 
effected we shall not undertake to say, but sagacious 
observers have not yet discovered that vice has disappeared 
from this lower world. Meantime public men and Com- 
mittees have given up the fight, perhaps because they find 
themselves beaten, perhaps because they think they have 
won. Possibly they have retired from the battle with vice 
for neither of these reasons, but because they have found 
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another enemy to fulminate against. Whether or no these 
things be thus, certain it is that a new enemy has been 
found, and that his name is “ the increase of public expendi- 
“ture.” Against him do First Lords of the Treasury and 
Chancellors of the Exchequer issue proclamations, and 
members of Parliament declare war, and yet at the end he 
stands tranquil. Nor is he, as far as can be seen, one penny 
the worse for all these terrible curses, 


The last excommunication of the enemy with bell, book, 
and candle is the Treasury Minute adopted on the 16th of 
December, 1886, a week before Lord RannotpnH CHURCHILL 
resigned the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. It isa 
very respectable document, and, allowing for the differences 
of style naturally to be found in official literature of such 
widely distant dates, may stand comparison with the 
Ranulphus curses which the Scotch Bishops were in the 
habit of issuing against the Border reivers. The First Lord 
of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, united 
on the 16th December ult., but so soon to part, were agreed 
in lamenting the elastic state of the national expenditure 
as compared with the wooden stolidity of the national 
revenue, which will not rise, as they are constrained to 
observe with tears in their eyes. As the Lord and the 
Chancellor, putting the thing into a nutshell, point out, the 
Income-tax has risen in ten years from 2d. to 8d. in 
the pound, whereby nearly 12,000,000l. of additional ex- 
penditure has been imposed on one class of Her Masesty’s 
subjects. They do not touch on the question whether this 
increase in the Income-tax is not quite as much due to 
the remission of other taxes for the purpose of pleasing 
certain classes of voters as to any undue increase in the 
national expenditure. If public men having an eye to the next 
general election will give upsources of revenue, they must find 
money for necessary purposes by increasing what taxes re- 
main. And for practical purposes what remains as a 
resource for the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the Income- 
tax. Leaving this delicate subject on one side, the First 
Lord and the Chancellor have implored the heads of de- 
partments to think twice in future before they ask for 
money, beseeching them not to do it till they are quite sure 
it is absolutely wanted in the public interests. It is a very 
praiseworthy request; but the distinguished politicians 
who make it would have done more real service by de- 
fining their terms a little. What is it the heads of de- 
partments are not to ask for? Is it only that increase of 
salary and of expenditure on the creature comforts of the 
office dear to the Government as well as to the Bank 
clerk? If so, less solemnity might have served the 
turn; for, after all, the increase of outlay under these 
heads demanded in any year, or even any set of years, 

hardly exceeds the cost of a 63-ton Woolwich breech. 
loading steel gun which may cr may not burst when it is 
fired for the first time with a third of its proper charge. 
Is it, again, the increase of expenditure on all sorts of 
things which the nation is supposed to want, and as often 
as not does really want? In that case, how can the 
heads of departments help themselves? No doubt it is 
possible to cut down expenditure by leaving ships unbuilt 
and regiments unarmed, by not encouraging education or 
constructing harbours of refuge, or paying inspectors to 
check this, that, or the other abuse in manufacturing in- 
dustries. In this way money can be saved; but is it 
sense or economy, or is it what the taxpayer and the 
voter who, without paying Income-tax, is the master of 
those who do, really want? Experience would seem to 
pe that it is not, for every Minister in succession 

ments the increase in expenditure and then increases it. 
You cannot have everything inspected or encouraged by 
subventions without spending money, and still less can 
you provide an efficient military protection for the nation 
without spending a great deal of money. The duty of the 
departments is to see that the money is honestly spent when 
it is provided, and not to decide whether it ought to be 
spent. Still less is it their first duty to sacrifice everything, 
or even anything, in order that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may come before the House with a popular 
Budget. After all, the end of the public service is not to 
serve the electoral interests of that great officer. Now, the 


Treasury Minute issued on the 16th of December, one week 
before Lord Raxpotrn Cuurcnitt threw the cat at the 
legs of the Ministry, seems to be a little vitiated by the 
delusion that it is. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY. ACCIDENTS, 


yous dozen years ago, when accidents on English rail- 
-ways had reached their highest point, the record of the 
United States unquestionably showed to some advantage in 
comparison with ours. “Smashes,” it is true, were by no 
means unknown on the American lines, but they occurred 
for the most part through one particular cause, and that a 
cause on the prevalence of which the admirers of the great 
Republic were wont to look with considerable indulgence. 
American trains usually came to grief by reason of the 
American railway contractor constructing bridges on the 
principle on which his often-quoted countrymen made 
razors, They were built, not to bear weight, but to make 
money ; and accordingly, after a brief career of duty, it was 
their habit to yield gracefully to the suggestions of declining 
strength and to deposit a trainful of travellers at the 
bottom of a gorge or in the bed of a river. This pecu- 
liarity of construction was looked upon, as we have said, 
with much leniency by the friends of progress in this 
country. Radicals shook but a wildly reforming finger 
at the naughty contractor who thus murderously scam 
his work ; regarding him, indeed, with much of that broad 
tolerance which Mr. Bricut extended to the adulterators of 
food. America, they reasoned, was developing her resources 
very fast ; it was necessary to build her railways with an 
eye to expeditious completion rather than safety or per- 
manence ; and, since there were any number of persons ready 
to do cheap, quick, and rotten work for the Companies, an 
individual contractor who sophisticated bridges, so to speak, 
under stress of competition was not much more to be 
blamed than the individual grocer who is compelled by the 
same influences to sand his sugar. Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE 
was not to the fore in those days, or it would have been 
interesting to hear him on the subject. However, the 
system had plenty of defenders without him, and the 
Americans continued to make their railway-bridges after 
the fashion in which Britiat-Savariy, though it is now said 
unjustly, accused Napo.eon of eating—namely, vite et mal. 
Of late years, however, we have not heard so much of 
accidents from this cause. Perhaps all the rotten bridges have 
been broken down, and the Railway Kings have seen their 
way to construct stronger ones out of some of the millions 
which they have humorously shaken from the pockets of 
the panic-stricken English investor. Or it may be that, as 
“roads” and traffic have increased in the United States, 
other methods of destroying the life of the traveller have 
assumed competitive importance. Whatever be the cause, 
it is certain that, whereas serious accidents from collision, 
running off the line, axle-breaking, &c., have been steadily 
minished in this country during the last decade or so, the 
reverse appears to have been the case on the American 
lines. The telegrams of the present week have brought word 
of two truly terrible accidents occurring within a few hours 
of each other—one at Tiffin, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, the other near Springfield, Massachusetts, on the 
line between Albany and Boston. In the former case an 
express was “ rounding a curve at high speed” when the 
driver saw just ahead a goods train coming in the opposite 
direction, and apparently before he could even slacken 
speed the two trains crashed together. Seven passenger 
coaches were telescoped and piled in a wreck, which caught 
fire. Many passengers were killed outright; others were 
wedged fast and literally roasted to death. Nineteen dis- 
figured bodies have already been removed from the wreck, 
but the full number of deaths is at present unascertained. 
In the other case, that of the Modoc train, an axle broke, 
and threw the coaches against a goods train passing on 
the west-bound track. Both trains were wrecked, and it 
was at first reported that only two persons were killed 
and two injured. Later, however, it appeared that here 
also there had occurred what the reporter will be accident- 
ally rigbt in describing as a holocaust. The wreck of 
this train, like that of the other, caught fire after the dis- 
aster, and five persons were burnt to death. Further 
reports state that the first accident was due to the care- 
lessness of the conductor of the freight-train, who dis- 
obeyed orders ; but, on the other hand, if the driver of an 
express will round a curve at high speed, in order to make 
up fifty minutes of lost time, he must be held partially re- 
sponsible for the calamity. The particular cause of the 
ignition of the carriages—a circumstance which added to 
the horrors as well as the mortality of the disaster—is not 


Abergele. 


stated, perhaps is not known. But we have had nothing to 
match it in this country since the memorable accident at 
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SHE. 


F a man were the descendant of a priest of Ists who fled 
from Egypt circa B.c. 339 with Puaraon’s daughter, 
and if he knew it, what sort of fellow would he be? If he 
had satisfactory proof that his ancestor the priest had been 
slain by an immortal, or apparently immortal, and lovely 
white sorceress somewhere in Africa, and if, further, his 
ancestress the Egyptian had left a written account of that 
event, with an exhortation to her descendants to revenge 
the death of the priest of Ists, what would follow? Why, 
of course, anything might follow; and equally of course 
only a romance writer of lively imagination could tell what 
it would be. The most stupid of mankind could get so far 
as to say, Why naturally your hero will go to Africa, and 
will avenge that priest of Isis one way or another. So 
much we could all invent, given the premisses. The difli- 
culty is to say how, and make it interesting ; also it is not 
to invent your sorceress, and not make her too pain- 
fully like other sorceresses. Now Mr. Riper Haccarp 


_ a History of Adventure. By H. Riper Hacearp. 
ndon : Lonemans & Co. 1887.) has invented priest of | 
Isis, Egyptian princess, sorceress, descendant, and all. He 
has worked them together, and produced a romance for 
which we heartily, but with no great surprise (for did we 
not foresee even from the beginning that he could do it if | 
he chose ?), thank Mr. Riper Haccarp. 

The strange and unhappy race of reviewers, the men with 
the mud-rake, who pass their lives in trying to prove that 
A has stolen from B, will probably discover, or have dis- 
covered already, that Mr. Haccarpis not “ original.” It is, 
alas! the fact that’ the central figure of this “ History of 
“ Adventure” is a woman who has found an elixir of life, 
and drank it, and has suffered for refusing to share the 
common lot. The elixir was not contained in a bottle, nor 
a gift of the gods, but it is an elixir all the same; and in 
the world of romance Butwer Lytron, Gopwin, the author 
of the first Faust, the Christian who invented the Wander- 
ing Jew, and the Pagan who dreamt of Titrnonus have all 
alike worked on the same idea. Mr. Haccarp in his place 
and degree, regardless of the mud-rake reviewer, has used it 
in the year 1886. Of course he, being an original writer, 
has taken the idea only, and not the machinery. As he 
belongs to a generation which believes in chemistry, but not 
in alchemy, which speaks of the forces of nature, and not of 
the will of the gods, he has used the old myth in another 
way. In other words, he has made it his own. Also it 
does not in our opinion detract in any way from Mr. 


-Hagearp’s claim to originality that he cannot jump off his 


own shadow. The essential thing is that a man should have 
a literary shadow of his own, and Mr. Haccarp has. It is 
an African one, acquired by actual travel under the sun of 
Africa, and it sticks to him, which is the inevitable course 
of things. At least he does not try to “do” this, that, or 
the other because another man has done it and because it 
paid. 

How Mr. Haccarp draws his owner of the elixir of life 
the reader must learn for himself from the pages of She, and 
he will have no cause to complain. It is a wonderful 
country “She” lives in, and inhabited by a wonderful 
people. These Amahagger of hers are an artistic exaggera- 
tion of all the cruelty of Africa, the true servants of a 
sorceress. “She” herself would be at home in the Arabian 
Nights. To this land and this woman came three English- 
men, one middle-aged, learned, and désillusionné. One 
young, handsome, and easily passionate, a third, a mere 
servant, honest, ignorant, and stupid. There is a mysterious 
bond between the sorceress and the second of these, the 
memory of an ancient crime, and the expectation of its 
atonement. The tragedy played out among them has an 
appropriate background. Its set-scene is an extinct volcano, 
so vast that its crater holds a great city and miles of 
country besides. The walls of the volcano are full of caves, 
which again are full of the marvellously preserved dead of a 
prehistoric people so old that they might have supplied anti- 
quities to Egypt. Then, too, there is the Place where the 
mysterious fire burns, which gives thousands of years of life, 
loveliness, strength, and wisdom, or else swift death. 
Thither go the three Englishmen and the sorceress.to meet 
the doom allotted them. As we have said, Mr. Haccarp 
does not forget the year in which he writes. There is no 
supernaturalism proper in his book. There are only forces 
of nature which are new or unknown to his characters, 


“ She-who-must-be-obeyed” is no Fairy Morcane. She 
supplies no chariots drawn by dragons to carry her hero | 


through the air, or impenetrable mists to cover him. All 
she can do is to use the forces of nature better than persons 
of less wisdom. In many ways this is a gain to the pure 
romance of the story. Neither “She” nor those she would 
help can ever dispense with the need for courage, strength, 
and self-possession. Even on the road to the “ Place of 
“ Life” they must climb by their own muscles and steadiness 
of head. There is something more striking than the usual 
marvels of old romance in this contrast between the almost 
infinite powers of the mind and the limitations of man’s 
bodily powers. There is an irony in it, too, and in much 
else in Mr. Haccarn’s story. “She” herself, with all her 
years and her wisdom, is only an intensified woman, with a 
greater passion for love (for the love of one man at least), 
a greater desire to rule, a keener hatred of rivalry, and 
smaller scruple in removing obstacles than the woman who 
has been limited to a merely human term of years. And 
then, too, her escape from a common lot avails her little. 
She suffers more, hopes longer, and desires in vain for a 
greater term, and then learns the vanity of all things in a 
more terrible way. Vanitas vanitatum, the moral is old 
like the essentials of the tale, but what is not old is Mr. 
ee Oy method of telling the one and preaching the 
other. 


THE SERVICES. 


Se temptation to use that very useful phrase “ the irony 
“ of fate” is great just now. Heroic steps have been 
taken by a distinguished person in the sacred cause of 
economy, with the net result of creating a considerable 
amount of what may without irreverence be called hulla- 
baloo, and also of producing convincing demonstration that 
more money either is being spent or ought to be on those 
devouring Services. This is about the net outcome of the late 
earthquake as far as economy is concerned, and it is enough 
to make the excellent people who think that the greatest 
advantage of having heaps of money is to go without things 
you want weep. Hardly have the departments been begged 
and besought to cease their horse-leechery before out comes 
a new Army Warrant, which, whatever else it may do, 
certainly provides for increasing the pay of several ranks in 
Her Masesty’s army. Within a day or two Lord Cuartes 
BeresFrorD, strong in the consciousness of victory, has re- 
turned to the charge about those twenty cruisers; and 
Lord Carnarvon, who knows what he is talking about, comes 
out to remind the world that before it thinks of cutting 
down its Navy Estimates it had better see that it does not 
leave its ships in the disagreeable position of being liable 
to find themselves torpid for want of coal. The Army 
Warrant is one of those things which a wise layman will 
comment on with much reserve, lest he suddenly find 
himself taken up short, as one who irreverently of 
a mystery, and that on good grounds. Only a major who has 
grown grey in the practice of calculating allowances and 
striking averages of lengths of service could be trusted to 
understand thoroughly what it means. The civilian re- 
nounces in despair all attempt to understand what its 
effects may be on gentlemen whose rank is still “ temporary ” 
at the age of fifty-eight as compared with gentlemen whose 
rank is not temporary. These things are doubtless under- 
stood in the service, and discussed with zest in language 
of more or less strength ; but on the outside mind they leave 
a vague impression of wonder how any officer, from the 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief downwards, can pos- 
sibly know what his exact position, rights, and prospects 
are. That the Warrant is designed to provide in some 
effectual way for that standing miracle the flow of pro- 
motion we are assured. How it will do its work is less 
clear. Statements to the effect that on such and such con- 
ditions officers will become eligible for such and such ap- 
pointments do not explain much, Many officers become 
eligible, but few are promoted, and who knows whether they 
are the right ones, and what officer can be sure that it will 
be his luck? The military gentlemen must be left to say 
their say on it, and there is no fear that they will be too 
sparing of words. 

Lord Cuartes Beresrorp and Lord Carnarvon are much 
more intelligible, for they have each their very simple case 
to state. The questions whether more cruisers and proper 
defences for coaling stations are needed are, comparatively 

king, easy. Lord Cartes Beresrorp’s opinion on 

e first is perfectly well known; and since it has been 
announced before, and since he is still where he is after 
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other changes, it must be supposed that something will be | England will never be attacked by anybody may think it 
done to supply at least a reasonable proportion of the twenty | is; but it is useless arguing with fanatics of that stamp. 
mised cruisers. For the rest, his two speeches at | Other people, who have not forgotten that huwan nature is 
ame were distinguished by an engaging courage. | still human nature, and drawn the proper deduction, will 
Lord Caries, who has done dashing service in that line | come to a different conclusion. The question ought to 
before, covered Lord Ranpotpn CuurcHILt's retreat in fine | require no arguing; but, like many other things in this 
style, and showed daring worthy of a British seaman by | world, it is not as it ought to be. There is some proba- 
answering for his Lordship’s continued devotion to Conser- | bility that the taxpayer will forget the necessity of pro- 
vative principles below the gangway. Not content with | viding for his insurance in the anxiety to cut down his 
answ 


less an 
same System has been a vile thief this seven year and more, 


a’ goes up and down like a gentleman; we remember his | interested in avoiding a 
name 


w often has the right Master Constable sworn to 

lay him by the heels, and still he is at large. With the 
foundest respect in the world, and even with a sense that 

it is a compliment to him, we cannot help being reminded 
the spectacle of Lord Cures setting out on this quest 

a certain gallant Knight of La Mancha and the adven- 
tures he undertook. That he is the knight for whom it 
has been reserved to slay Giant System may be a nice 
thing for Lord CHaruzs to believe, but it is only too 
probable that the monster will be alive and devouring 
the good intentions of official with insatiable 
maw generations hence. Besides, there is the difficulty 
of finding him. Where does he live, the System, and 
what is he like? Lord Cuaruzs says he is the unwill- 
ingness of First Lords to be guided by their naval col- 
leagues. We have heard a very different description of 
him. Persons not obviously imbecile have been known to 
maintain that the System is nothing but the rather 
cowardly unwillingness of all sorts of men, and particularly 
of politicians, who are generally careful to judge not lest 
they should be judged, to say in intelligible English that A 
or B is an incompetent man, who cannot do the work of 
his department, or a dishonest-minded one, who will not, 
because he has his political fortunes to push. That, perhaps, 
is the savage view. The more humane one is to say that no 
political gentleman likes to abuse another political gentle- 
man in certain ways because it is not good form, and so by 
common consent a whipping-boy is invented, and called 
“the System,” and everybody lays on to that dummy 
heartily. In any case, we have heard enough of the System. 
It has become worn out like some other conventions, and 
had better go into the lumber-room. As a part of his other 
reforms, Lord Cuar.es is going to reorganize the dock- 
How often have the dockyards been reorganized ? 

t is barely a year since they were being put on a sound 
footing for once and for ever on the recommendation of 
and here isa Lord of the 

miralty talking of reorganizing them again. Renami 
the officials and calling process 
be a sort of game which every successive Board of Admi- 
ralty plays in its day. The net result of this activity seems 
to be the appointment of a new official at a new salary and 
with a new title. 

Lord Carnarvon’s letter on the defences of our coaling- 
stations is chiefly valuable because it puts a very old question 
at a time when there is every need that it should be asked. 
Whether it is true economy for a commercial State which 
must needs depend on trade to save a few hundred thousands, 
or even millions, at the risk of one day finding all its trade 
u to a ruinous degree is a question which everybody 
who thinks on the matter at all must have asked himself 
and answered in one way. It is beyond all doubt that a 
modern fleet depends almost entirely on its coal supply. 
Coal cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities for military 
purposes except in a national port. Foreign towns will only 
supply it under strict limitations. Therefore every State 
which wishes to maintain squadrons in distant seas must 
needs have coaling-stations. Of course these places would 
be attacked by an active enemy, and, unless they are to be 
a perpetual source of weakness, must be able to defend 
themselves, which they can only do by means of fortifica- 
tions, This world being what it is, these propositions are 
as sound as the well-known instance of soundness—that 
two and two make four—which may conceivably not be 
true in another nature of things, but is undeniable in 
the universe we know by experience. Are our coaling- 
stations fortified? The question isalmost absurd. In many 
there are not even places to mount guns on. Where de- 
fences have been provided, or measures have been taken to 
provide them, there are frequently no guns. This is the 
case, for instance, at Singapore. Is this a satisfactory state 
of things} Men who have persuaded themselves that 


for Lord Ranpo.pn’s principles, he undertakes no | expenses, and therefore Lord Carnarvon does well to state 
venture than the slaying of “the System.” This | the facts of the case again. After all, as it cannot be too 


often said, this is the business of everybody. Weare all 
great common danger, and we 
know it, and have looked the matter all round. 


TWO RADICAL SPEECHES. 


E do not know whether Mr. Lanovcnere has ever 
delivered a speech at the annual dinner of a Farmers’ 
Club in a Conservative county. Probably not; we have, at 
any rate, no recollection of his ever having figured as a poli- 
tical orator on any such occasion. It would, however, be 
an excellent discipline for him, if we may judge from its 
effect upon Mr. Saaw Lerevre. It would (apparently) 
teach him that liberality of mind, which it is so difficult for 
any Radical to acquire, practise him in that quality of good- 
humourwhich Mr. LasoucuEre seems to be in danger of losing, 
and develop in him that grace of good manners which, pos- 
sessing, he conceals as carefully as an aristocratic Jacobin of 
the French Revolution would have neglected the adorn- 
ment of his person, Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s to the 
Sevenoaks Farmers’ Club, at whose annual dinner he was 
called to the delicate office of proposing the health of the 
Tory members, was a model of good taste and good 
temper. Confined from the necessities of the case to the 
discussion of agricultural matters in a non-political spirit, 
he did not, as is so common with Radical speakers in 
a like case, take occasion to let in through a scullery 
window the politics against which the door has been osten- 
tatiously closed. He dealt with the prospects of English 
agriculture in general in a genuinely neutral spirit, glanced 
at Protection only to claim agreement between both political 
ies in rejecting it, refrained from any side-hits at so- 
called Conservative coquetry with a corn duty, and, generally 
speaking, comported himself like a man who means what 
he says when he professes to sink politics and meet political 
adversaries on the common ground of citizenship. 
This, as we have said, is not so common an achieve- 
ment among the school of politicians to which Mr. Saaw 
LerevreE belongs but that we could wish it commoner ; 
and, if talking to farmers after dinner is the way to ac- 
quire the a requisite to its performance, we could 
wish that Mr. Lasoucwere dined at a farmers’ ordinary 
every night. For it is a melancholy, but a true, obser- 
vation that Mr. Lasoucnere, who was one of the few 
amusing persons on the Radical side, is, under stress of 
meg adversity, becoming less amusing and more atra- 
ilious every day. While Mr. Suaw Lerevre was ad- 
dressing the Sevenoaks farmers, Mr. Lapoucnere was 
piece” to Mr. Lerevre’s old constituents 
at ing, and showing too obviously that the issue of the 
Ministerial crisis in an actual reinforcement of the Parlia- 
mentary strength of the Ministry has disappointed and 
irritated him so much that he cannot jest at all. Certainly 
he has seldom made a poorer display. Where, for instance, 
are we to find anything but the mere defects of Mr. 
Lasoucuere’s qualities—the rudeness without the ‘’euteness 
of the gamin—in the remark that “ Mr. Goscuen would 
“take his orders from Devonshire House, and was little 
“more than a CavenpisH footman dressed up in a Oxcin 
“livery”? It even limps as an allegory; for the more 
natural thing would surely be for a footman to take his 
orders from the new master whose livery he has assumed. 
So, again, of Mr. Lapoucnere’s remarks on the Confer- 
ence, which he evidently suspects to be a mere manwuvre 
for position on Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’s part. This is a good 
subject for him—a subject on which, in happier times, 
he would have been funny enough. But Mr. UCHERE 
is not funny. One of the few jokes he ventures upon 
belongs to that class of jests which ought for safety to be 
fitted with handles to protect the fingers of those who are 
rash enough to use them, Mr, Lasoucuere takes up his 


boldly by its double-edged blade, and with the consequences 
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to be expected. He says of Mr. Cuampertary’s overtures to 
Mr. GuapstonE :—“ If a recalcitrant rural dean asked for an 
“ interview with the Archbishop of Canterbury. to discuss 
“some point of doctrinal divinity, and was to tell the 
“ Archbishop that he disbelieved in the Apostles’ Creed, he 
“ would be told that no good could come of the discussion.” 
From which ingenious parallel two most instructive in- 
ferences are deducible which may be conveniently stated in 
arithmetical form. We gather from it that Mr. LanoucHEre’s 
leader stands in Mr. Lanoucuere’s opinion towards the 
rest of his party in a relation which may be thus ex- 


As the Archbishop of Canterbury : a rural dean 
:: Mr. Gladstone : any colleague however eminent. 
The other inference which Mr. Lasoucuerr’s figure sug- 
ts may be stated in the simpler form of an equation. 
It is curious that what Mr. Lasoucnere is here saying in 
jest is just what the critics of Mr. GLapstonE have been say- 
ing for years past in earnest. That the same observation 
should serve one party as a compliment and the other as a 
sarcasm isa beautiful instance of the “ parsimony of Nature.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 


— present Government has been taunted with a desire to 
govern by Commission—that is to say, according to the 
taunters, to shelve the various pieces of work which either ought 
to be done, or which they have promised to do, by turning them 
over each to its appropriate Commission, which may be trusted 
indefinitely to delay its report or to make such a colourless report 
as will justify that inaction which is assumed to be their desire. 
It is not unnatural that the Opposition should think so, or feign 
to think so. Their own course when forming part of the late 
Liberal party was of the spasmodic character which despised 
inquiry and pre‘erred to act under the impulse of every passing 
breeze of popular sentiment, with little or no regard to the probable 
future result of their action. They naturally despise, therefore, 
or affect to despise, the slow-going policy of a Government which 
looks before it leaps, and desires, as Prince Bismarck said of 
himself, not to put its right foct on marshy quaking land before 
being quite sure of foothold for its left. For our parts we approve 
of their circumspection, and see no reason to doubt that they have 
taken the best and likeliest way to lay the foundation of true and 
lasting reforms where reforms are found to be needed. 


The particular Commission on whose attributes we propose to 
have something to say is the offspring of a Royal Commission 
appointed during the former Government of Lord Salisbury to 
inquire into the causes of the depression of trade, the third Report 
of which Commission contained a recommendation that a i 
inquiry into the group of —— which relate to the currency 

uld be set on foot. The suggested inquiry has accordingly 
been entrusted to a new Commission, now sitting, of which Mr. 
A. J. Balfour is chairman, and the other members are, as it appears 
to us, well selected with a view to a careful and impartial exami- 
nation of the subject. We do not in this article pro in any 
way to anticipate the result of their labours, nor to take any part 
as volunteers in what we have called the Battle of the Standard ; 
but we intend for the benefit of our readers to set the combatants 
in array and inspect the weapons on which either side relies, 
There will very probably be more of the clash of arms than of 
downright death-dealing blows between the rank and file of 
the two armies; more—to drop metaphor—sound than sense in 
the arguments of many of those who will express their opinions 
before the Commission. 


First, let us state the casus belli. It arises, like many another 
uarrel, from matters about which there isno great dispute. There 
is a consensus of opinion and evidence that, from 1875 to the 
present year (with the exception of a short period of comparative 
and partial prosperity in 1880-81), the condition of the trade of 
this country, and especially of the producing industries, has been 
far from satistactory. This results from many causes which are 
not far to seek, which are admitted on all sides, and which ma 
affect every class of industry ina differing degree. But there is 
one all cause about which there is not quite the same un- 
animity ; and that is what is nowadays called appreciation of gold, 
but which may be more appositely and intelligibly described as 
the dearness of gold, a dearness which obviously connotes the cheap- 
ness of those commodities of which gold serving as money is the 
measure. It is admitted, of course, that wherever cheapness of 
commodities has resulted from the other causes of which we have 
ken, that cheapness of commodities, being peg in terms 
gold, is exactly the same thing as dearness of gold. But the 
estion whether gold is dear without reference to the action of 
ose other causes on commodities is one which some disputants 
are wingsond to answer in the negative—doubting, that is to say, 
first, whether there is a positive scarcity of gold, a real falling off 
in the production of the precious metal; and, secondly, whether 


there is a relative scarcity—i.e. a failure of production to pace 


with the demand, é.e. with the natural increase of population, 


and with the increased quantity of commodities which the mass 
of gold has to measure. If these questions are answered in the 
affirmative, some are still inclined to contend that, whether these 
things be true or not, they can have no appreciable bearing on the 
lowness of prices, and still less on the depression of trade. 

Whether low prices are disadvantageous to trade is a question 
dealt with by the former Commission, and may be pretermitted 
here, with the expression of our own opinion in passing that ex- 
travagantly high prices as well as cxtravagantly low prices have 
their several dangers to commerce; but that undoubtedly rising 
prices stimulate production and commercial enterprise, while 
falling prices diminish protits and discourage trade. 

As to the other points, it will doubtless be urged that, inasmuch 
as there is in any case no great falling off in the production of gold, 
no great disproportion between the annual produce and the in- 
crease of population, and inasmuch as the same gold, or nearly 
the same—rather more than less—is there, and occupied in its old 
task of serving as money, it is very doubtful whether there is any 
relative scarcity, and whether anything that has happened to gold 
itself can have been the cause of lowness of prices, ‘I'o this it will 
be answered that the positive falling off in the production is a 
patent fact, and though existing hoards may be disinterred, it does 
not appear to be proved that this is happening. The Commission 
will no doubt hear evidence in confirmation or in dispute of these 
statements of fact. As to the relative scarcity, it will be answered 
that a computed sum of 800,000,000/. of gold served down to 
1873 as the measure of value for Great Britain and some of her 
dependencies; and, concurrently with silver, for France and the 
United States ; and, asa coinage subsidiary to silver, in other Euro- 
pean countries, besides its use in Asia and Spanish and Portuguese 
America—that in 1573 Germany adopted gold as its sole standard, 
and Italy also, and the Scandinavian nations, and that the United 


States have taken a largely increased sum into use, making in all. 


a total of more than 200,000,000). withdrawn from the older gold- 


using nations; so that the whole mass of 500,000,000/. had a 


portionately greater mass of commodities to measure. It wi 


allezed that it is an axiom that the measuring quality of money is. 


dependent on its quantity, as compared to the quantity of that 
which it measures; and that an increase in the quantity of 
measurable commodities, or a decrease in . of measuring 
metal, inevitably affects the price of both, the commodities 
becoming tanto cheap, in terms of the metal, and the metal 
pro tanto dear, in terms of the commodities. It will be asked also 
why gold should so far differ from other commodities that whereas 
(for example) if a whole nation took to smoking tobacco which 
before smoked none, and if the supply could not be increased, 
tobacco would become dearer, yet if a whole nation took to using 
gold, discarding silver which it before used for the same purposes, 
gold would become no dearer, though the supply should rather 
fall Ace increase. And it will be denied that such difference 
is e. 

t may be again replied on the other side that the abundance of 
gold in France and England, as shown by the published returns of 
the national banks, is incompatible with the theory that it is any 
scarcer than before ; to which the rejoinder will be ready, that the 
amounts of gold held by the national banks is no evidence at all 


of the amount of gold in the several countries; and that, as to. 


England, if gold were twice as scarce in the world as it is, yet, as 
gold is our money, debts due to us must be paid in gold, and, so 
long as the balance of trade is in our favour, gold must come in 
and stay; and, as to France, that country being bimetallic, 
though its mints are closed to silver, the Bank can hold gold 
when it is received, and pay out silver only, and thus its gold 
will naturally accumulate. All these are allegations which will 
have to be sifted, and carefully sifted, by the Commission. If 
they are convinced that there is no scarcity of gold, either positive 
or relative, their further inquiry will be simplitied; but there 
will remain the not very easy questions as to the effect of the 
demonetization of silver, and whether it is depreciated, not only 
in terms of gold (which is incontestable), but also in terms of 
commodities; and if not, why not; and how it happens that, 
whereas it is alleged that the greater use of gold as money must 
make gold dear as compared to commodities, it should not follow 
that the disuse of silver must make silver cheap as compared to 
commodities, They will have in either case to consider what 
must be the eflects of the present position of silver both upon 
India and the United Kingdom ; whether and how far it has been 
advantageous to India, and whether and how far it has been dis- 
advantageous to the industries of the United Kingdom; and 
whether, if the United Kingdom suffers, its suffering is or is not 
counterbalanced by any good which India reaps. If, on the other 
hand, they are convinced that there #s a scarcity of gold, and that 
it has been and is prejudicial to our trade, the question of the 
remedy will have to be taken in hand. On this part of the field 
the fray will become fast and furious. There will be much blind 
hitting, and many mutually destructive arguments will perish 
miserably, slain by and slaying the arguments marshalled by their 
own side. It is a subject of which many (even h they have 
not studied it) think they are masters, and of which few are, 
ore confusion of terms and ideas, and absence of mutual under- 
etanding. 

Some will propose a universal T currency, resting or not 
on bullion. -itdo not so rest, it seems to us that it will be 


difficult to arrive at an average of the varying credit of the 
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various Governments on whose solvency it will repose. If it is 
to rest on bullion, it must be on gold and silver (where to be 
stored P) at a certain ratio, and will come to be a kind of paper 
dimetallism on the model of Ricardo’s scheme of currency. : 
will cry for an issue of one~pound notes. There is magic in the 
name, especially to Scottish ears. But, however good such a 
measure may be in other respects, it is evident that it would 
contribute little to remedy the scarcity of gold. A one-pound 
note, issued on bullion, cannot do more than set free one single 
sovereign and save its wear and tear; and, if it should be part of 
an increased fiduciary issue, and that increase should reach to 
15,000,000/., or as much again as the present fiduciary issue of 
the Bank of England, that amount of gold set free would go 
but avery little way to supply the place of the 200,000,000/. or 
more taken by Germany, the United States, and other nations. 
Tken will come the advocates of the bimetallic standard, who will 
propose that an international agreement should be made between 
the United States and the chief commercial nations of Europe. 
{1) That each should open its mint to the coinage of all gold and 
silver brought to it ; (2) that the silver and gold coinsshould bear 
@ certain relation to each other; and (3) that such coins in such 
ratio should be equally a discharge for debt. The objections 
which may be urged against this plan are manifold, and to every 
objection an answer will of course be forthcoming. It will be for 
the Commission to weigh both objections and answers. Here are 


some specimens of both :— 

Objection.—Such an international agreement is impossible. 

Answer.—It will be time enough to speak of impossibility when it has 
een attempted in vain. 

Objection.—If the prelimixaries of an 
rock on which you would inevitably split—the definition of the ratio. 

Answer.—The ideal ratio would be that which exactly corresponded 
with the real proportion between the two metals in the world. That pro- 

ion was never known, and never could be known, and must vary every 

r. Yet from 1803 to 1873 the ratio of 154 to 1 was maintained in 
bimetallic France, no year passing in which silver and gold were not coined 
in accordance with it, the price of silver in monometallic gold-using countries 
remaining all the while at a point corresponding with that ratio, and oscil- 
{ating only with the current rate of exchange between England and France. 
The price of silver began to fall from the day on which the French law 
ceased to be operative, the present price being that of a commodity falling 
into disuse. If silver could be again sent to the French mint for coinaye, 
the English sender could draw for the money resulting, and sell his bill in 
London for geld, receiving about 60d. per ounce. What is desired is a 
lixed ratio. There is no natural propriety in 15} to 1; but that is the ratio 
berween gold and silver money in France and Germany, and a change 
—= be burtfal to them, while the adoption of their ratio would be 

to us, 

Objection.—But the maintenance of the ratio and of the price is a proof 
‘that 154 to 1 was approximately the true proportion. 

Answer.—If it was the true proportion, say, in 1820, it could not have 
remained so, for after that date the fluctuations of production were enor- 
mous, that of gold having been nearly double (in value) that of silver ; so 
that the true ratio would now be 14, or 13, or less, to 1; and there can, 
therefore. be no natural propriety in 20 to 1, which the present price of 
silver would indicate. 

Objection —If you make your international agreement, it is hopeless to 
expect to maintain it. 

Answer.—This is an assertion without any attempt at demonstration. It 
will be no to show (1) what should induce any nation to break it ; 
(2) what steps it would have to take to rescind it; and (3) what would be 
the consequence of such steps and such rescission to itself and others. We 
think, on the contrary, that the breaking of such a treaty would be most 


improbable. 
Objection.—It would be broken because the Gresham law would assert 


itself ; ~~ being the dearer metal, would go, and the position would become 
into 


Answer.—Whither would it go? In what respect would the nationsuffer 
ifit did? It is demonstration that is wanted, not assertion. 

These are specimens of the objections that may be made, and of 
the answers even be given. We do not pretend to give more 
than a very few of them, nor do we give any opinion at all as to 
the cogency of the objections or as to sufficiency of the 
answers, To these, and tomany other points—such as impossibility 
of fixing by law the price of a commodity; as to the alleged 
injury to creditors, and to English creditors in particular; as to 
what would happen if China and Japan were to choose to have a 
gold currency, and to withdraw the gold from the bimetallic 
nations; or if the mines were to produce an abnormal quantity of 
either metal—the Commission will need to direct their careful 
attention. 

We have in former years freely given our own opinion as to the 
feasibleness of the bimetallic theory, and we have not as yet seen 
sufficient reason to alter our views ; but, in sight of the appointment 
of the Royal Commission, we are content for the present to hold 
our opinions in suspense, and can only express our hope that no 
member of the Commission, in whatever direction his prepossessions 
may have hitherto tended, will think this a time for a blind 
adherence to them. His object, like the object of the whole body, 
should be to inquire, to sift the evidence and the arguments care- 
fully and judicially, and to contribute with an unbiassed mind to 
the formation of a Report in accordance with them ; and if this 1s 
done the Battle of the Standard will not have been fought in 
vain. 


CHEDDAR CHEESE. 


A CONTROVERSY, in which a member of the family of 
Denison bears part, is usually distinguished by lively 
* rallies,” and invariably so when the name of the particular 
member of the family happens to be George Anthony. Anybody 


it were settled, there is a | 


who knew the peculiarities of the Archdeacon of Taunton, and 
noticed the letters which have appeared in the Times about 
Cheddar Cher-se, must have opened itis paper every morning with 
@ practical certainty that sooner or later his Venerableness of East 
Brent would oiingle in the fray. To say ex.ctly what interests 
Archdeacon Denison most would be difficult, for so many things in- 
terest him ; but certainly Cheddar Cheese interests him—in common 
with most of the better class of Somersetas by birth and adoption 
—not least, Indeed he probably loves it nearly as much as he hates 
School Boards and (politically) Mr. Gladstone. It is good to get 
a real West-countryman on the iniquities of London-sold Cheddar, 
and it is good to get Archdeacon Denison on the iniquities of 
anything; for he is nearly certain to be paradoxical, unpopular, 
injudicious—and right. And really there is no small ground for 
his and other good men’s indignation on this important point of 
Cheddar, All cheese is being wofully injured by the system of 
factory production, by the competition of cheap ‘oreign nastinesses, 
by that absence of taste in the general which enables the cheese- 
mongers to sell stuff absolutely unripe ; but Cheddar, as usually sold, 
is no doubt in worst case of all. We admit that, as in literature 
80 in cheese, our tastes are catholic. All cheese is good—that is 
to say, all good cheese—and it is impossible to say that Cheddar 
is best. It might be if there were no Cheshire (there is, more’s 
the pity, very little that is good for anything, and most of that 
little goes to Liverpool and Manchester, not London), and 
Cheshire might be the best if there were no Stilton, which, if not 
in every instance, is still worthy of its reputation now and then. 
And Stilton might be the best if there were no North Wiltshire— 
perhaps the rarest of all English cheeses to get really good (the 
average is simple bard soap), but wholly admirable when in per- 
fection. In saying which let us be by uo means supposed to 
forget Gloucester, double and single, and the curious and 
much too little known “ Dorset blue,” and the very far from 
despicable Dunlop. All cheese, let us repeat, is good—that is to 
say, all goud cheese—and there are few things that a sensible 
man regrets more than the necessity (brought on by living in 
towns, and the writing of articles in newspapers, the disuse 
of blessed idleness, and the reading of many useless books) of 
fiving up the simple delights of bread and cheese and beer for 
cheon. 

But there is this about Cheddar which it may justly arrogate to 
itself—that it has perhaps more than any l:nglish cheese except 
Cheshire, and that exception is somewhat doubtful, the quality 
which is the special merit of English cheese «t large. It is good to 
eat, to make a meal of, to support a rusticurum mascula militum 

es. Let us not be understood as scorning the Continental 
cheeses which have been introduced (and a very gvod thing, too) 
into England largely of late years. They, tov, are all good; but, 
except Dutch (itself varying tremendously in quality, and only to 
be eaten in perfection, say some, with ship biscuit and hollands- 
and-water by a well-girt man), Gruyére,and perhaps Port du Salut, 
they are good rather as whets and relishes than as food. Good 
English cheese is good for food, and good Cheddar is perhaps for 
that p the best. For it has flavour, but not too much 
flavour; substance, but not too much substance. A cheese-loving 
ag will never get tired of Cheddar—that is, of real Cheddar. 
t is true that he will also never get tired of the detestable stuff 
(like bars of pale yellow soap, and apparently made the week be- 
jore selling) which is usually sold as Cheddar; but this will be 
because he will never give it the time to tire him. We know a 
man who asserted that there was something of the monotonous 
variety, the simple manifoldness of Homer und the sea, about a 
Cheddar cheese. Certainly all three possess the element of bulk. 


It is, therefore, about a worthy subject that the worthy 
Archdeacon, discharging his archidiaconal functions with his 
accustomed vigour and liberal construction of them, has brought 
his pastoral staff about the ears of Mr. Moore, of Frome. The 
first crime of Mr. Moore (he has committed others since for 
which the Archdeacon will pretty certainly be down on him) 
was to talk about the “ Cheddar Cheese of the World.” This 
was quite enough, and no wonder. The Archdeacon sat down 
and wrote a short and pithy letter, asking if we were to talk 
of the “ Johannisberg of the World,” averring that Somerset has 
the monopoly of the herbage that produces Cheddar cheese, 
telling an agreeable story about a Nottinghamshire Chcddar 
which he bought, and which was so nasty that no one in the 
house would touch it or go near it, while the conduct of the 
very pigs is not certain ; declaring that no Cheddar but Cheddar 
will keep, and that Cheddar not only will keep, but is not at its 
best till two years old, and winding up with a few trenchant 
sentences advocating return to the ancient ways in this thing 
also. To this castigation Mr. Moore did in no wise submit, 
but wrote back a very long letter indeed, disabling the Arch- 
deacon’s judgment, magnifying his own knowledge of cheese, 

roducing evidence from dealers that American and Canadian 

heddar is pushing out English in popular taste, and basing a 
wordy and, to say the truth, rather rambling argument on such 
contentions as that people will have what they want, that not the 
pastures but the dairy makes the cheese, that Somerset herbage 
cannot be iar unless Archdeacon Denison can point out some 
special berb in it, that it is no use to make a thing that wants two 
years to ripen when you can make one that will ripen in six 
months, that people must not be “ stopped from buying what they 
like,” or farmers from making what is most profitable. 


Now we are far from impugning Mr. Moore's experience as an 
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investigator of cheese, and, as for the luckless Nottinghamshire 
Oheddar, not having tasted it, we really cannot say whether its 
nastiness existed in fact or only in the excited clannishness of a 
Somerset imagination. But we do know that most of the 
Cheddar sold in London and other towns, even by the very best 
sho nd therefore probably that which answers to the kind 
which Mr. Moore wants to multiply—is very nasty indeed. It is 
worse in proportion than any other cheese, being, as a rule, either 
tasteless or else twangy, it has a soapy consistence instead of the 
true Cheddar union of crumblingness and tenacity, it is obviously 
to sight, taste, and smell alike unripe, and it is absolutely destitute 
of the faintest suspicion or suggestion of the right Cheddar flavour. 
And that this is the kind of stuff that Mr. Moore wants to 
propagate appears to us all but certain both from his praise of 
American and Canadian Cheddar and from the arguments he 
uses, His standards, it is clear, are, first, popular taste, secondly, 
profitable manufacture ; his Pen lead him to reprobate 
“ keeping,” and to laugh at the notion of one soil being pos- 
sessed 0: uliar virtues as compared with another. Now we 
think it demonstrable that it is the adoption of these very 
standards and principles which has resulted in making it so 
difficult to get any of the commoner articles of food really 

There is more food, cheaper food, and perhaps all round an 
average of better food than of old, but it is increasingly difficult to 
get the very best. You may go into twenty bakers’ shops without 
getting really good bread, into twenty cheesemongers’ without 
getting really good cheese and butter, And the reason is because 
p-oduction has been adjusted to hit Mr. Moore’s marks and not 
Archdeacon Denison’s—to furnish plenty of stuff, cheap, tolerable 
to the customer, and profitable to the producer, but not distinctly 
good to the educated palate. That the palate which is not edu- 
cated, or which has not a rather unusual natural gust, can judge is 
quite a delusion. Any housekeeper who observes her household 
will tell Mr. Moore that the average domestic servant positively 
prefers new to old cheese, soapy or stinging cheese to ripened or 
well flavoured. That the ordinary consumer of beer in England 
in the same way positively prefers the frightful mess of the ave- 
rage public-house to the kind of beer which Messrs. Allsopp or 
Messrs, Worthington supply to private customers is equally true; 
and any one who knows Scotland knows that “ dram-whisky,” 
as it is called, is kept not merely, or even mainly, from eco- 


nomy, but simply because the average recipient of the dram 


would much rather have it than ten-year-old Talisker or Glen 
Grant. As for the turning-over-the-capital argument, that is the 
same precious contention which condemns most of us to eat, 
if not, as Sir George Trevelyan has it, “ veal that is trembling on 
the verge of beef,” yet mutton that is standing with reluctant feet 
where muttonhood and lambhood meet. Some ingenious “ scien- 
tist ” discovered the minimum of months in which it is ible to 
put on sheep the maximum weight of flesh in proportion to cost 
of keep, and since that day mutton, in the proper sense, has be- 
come a far rarer luxury than venison. 


But Mr. Moore's most damnable heresy of all is his contempt of 
the “herbage” theory and of “ keeping.” This contempt is re- 
sponsible for almost all the degradation of focd, the levelling of 
its peculiar excellences to a dull uniformity of tolerable goodness or 
badness which is now so common. No doubt Mr. Moore, though 
he does not take up the Archdeacon’s challenge about Johannisberg, 
thinks in his heart, as many have thought before him, that the 
reputation of Johannisberg and of Chateau Lafite and of Clos- 
Vougeot and other such spots is all nonsense. “ Wine is 
made [he would say] in the vat, not in the vineyard.” No doubt 
he reflects that chemistry cannot show any difference, or at least 
any important difference, between these wines and any sound 
liquor of the same district, and can most assuredly detect no im- 
portant geological distinction in their soil. As for keeping, he 
would no doubt recommend, in preference to the above-mentioned 
ten-year-old Talisker, one of the newfangled patent-processed 
whiskies which are supposed to be drinkable almost atonce. What 
a pity to let capital lie idle for ten years! What a delusion not 
to go in for a maximum turnover, and let people “ buy what they 
like.” Alas! that is just exactly what people who argue in this 
way will not let us do—us, the other people, the finical ones, 
who do see a diflerence between a block of American yellow 
soap which was landed in Liverpool last Monday and was milk 
a few weels ago and a Cheddar Cheese that has left the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mendips for a twelvemonth and more. If the 
two things could be produced side by side (as the wine and 
the whisky luckily still are), if people to whom cheese is 
cheese provided the cheesemonger calls it so could be al- 
lowed to buy what they like, and those who happen to know 
it when they taste could buy what they like—then there 


- ‘would be no just cause of grumbling. But the inevitable ten- 


dency of encouraging the production of the one is to kill the 

duction of the other. The machine-made product—the uct 
which is truly, as a certain writer remarked of something else 
very falsely, “ sometimes good, but never delightful "—drives the 
delightful thing out of the market and out of the world. And 
the world is leit to the fruit of its own devices, which may be 
extremely neat and extremely nasty wedges of soapy Cheddar, or 
may be other things even more detestable in their greater way, 
but not more characteristic of the universal blunder of an age of 


machinery. 


THE MANNERS OF THE TRAM. F 
HE omnibus, in spite of its tious is the convey- 
ance, so far as the inside A goomrnserrrippery- te 

gloves. ‘The tram-car, on the other hand, has been regarded from 
the outset as a vehicle belonging especially to those classes which, 
as yet, have not _ in any claim to gentility. Every one, what- 
ever his trade, feels at home in the tram; it is a democratic 
vehicle ; it is certainly a leveller, and perhaps a republican. This 
is partly, but perhaps not altogether, due to the accident that 
the tram-car runs for the most part along side streets, and those 
removed from the t thoroughfares, as if it had nothing to do 
with the world of fashion, and made no pretence to the 
ladies in kid gloves, who go where the big shops are found, and 
use the omnibus. When it does happen to run along a main 
thoroughfare, it is in 1 anced where the horny hand, the You 
Girl, and the Young Person do most abound, You will not fin 
the tram in Oxford Street, Regent Street, or Bond Street, nor 
in Fleet Street or Cheapside. But you will find it in the White- 
chapel Road, the Old Kent Road, and the City Road, in Camden 
Town and Kentish Town, in the Westminster Bridge Road and 
on the Kingsland Road. Battle Bridge, now foolishly called King’s. 
Cross, is a centre for the tram, but not Charing Cross. 

In the tram-car the working-man, though he generally mounts 
to the roof in order to save a penny, does not hesitate to go inside 
in dirty weather, tools and all. This fact at once gives a stamp to 
the tram. The working-man does not get inside an Oxford Street 
omnibus with his tools, any more than he would get inside a cab. 
In the tram you may sit beside him, and you may converse with 
him, if he is not grumpy. The writer's experience is that the 
London working-man is very often py, but that, with delicate 
handling, he is easily persuaded to be communicative. The tram 
is also the conveyance by which seamstresses carry home their 
work, You will hardly ever make a journey in a tram without 
finding one or two needlewomen sitting with immense bundles 
on their laps, containing work done or work given out. It is 
also largely used for the conveyance of children to the hospital, 
so that the ap ce of the woman with two children, often 
“breaking out,” on her knees—she would carry a dozen on her 
knees at once if she had them, in order to save the fare—makes. 
one think creepingly of germs and “things to catch.” Of con- 
versation between the passengers there is little or none, which is. 
remarkable, because in a third-class railway-carriage one may 
always hear a good deal of talk. As for deference to the weaker 
sex, standing up so that a woman may sit down, or going aloft so 
that a woman may find a place inside, there is absolutely not a 
trace. The workwoman comes in grasping a bundle as big as a 

ir of twins, and the men sit stolidly and suffer her to stand. 

or are they yielding in the matter of space, but each man spreads 
himself, and takes up as much room as he possibly can, self- 
ishly waits until the conductor admonishes him to sit closer. 
They are not, however, actually rude to each other, nor are they 
apt to quarrel. ; 

The conductor, mindful perhaps of his Transatlantic origin, 
considers civility, as some consider truth, too precious a thing to 
be carelessly wasted. He is, therefore, chary in this respect; he 
snubs his passengers; if he converses with them at all, it is on 
the assumption of social equality. Some observers contend that 
his chronic ill-temper is not so much due to his democratic: 
opinions as to the fact that the Company’s rules absolutely prevent 
him from cheating. He is required to give each passenger a 
numbered ticket, and, as a further security—as if there was to be 
no confidence at all between man and man—he has to punch the 
ticket with a clicking instrument which registers the number of 
passengers, What room is left for a good man’s heart to glow 
with satisfaction when he has to be good whether he likes it or not ? 
What is the punishment of Tantalus compared with that of the 
tram conductor, who receives money all day long, and then has to 
hand the whole of it over to his employers? There surely comes- 
a time, even to the most virtuous conductor, when he must loathe 
an honesty thus enforced. A tame thing, like unto the mono- 
tonous and untempted virtue of the convent, is integrity compelled 
by irresistible law. There is, however, another school by whom 
the surliness of the conductor is ascribed to the long hours of his. 
work, Any one, they argue, who has to work seventeen hours a 
day would naturally develop an ursine grumpiness. Certainly, 
from bed to tram, and from tram to bed, with no holidays at all, 
is a mode of life which leaves little room for culture and the sweet. 
influences of art. 

Perhaps it is better to be a conductor than a driver. For the 
conductor has at least the chance of social intercourse, while the 
driver is wholly cut off from his fellow-creatures. His work, 
which calls for no display of fine art such as that shown by the 
driver of a four-in-hand, chains him to a stool exposed to all the 
winds that blow and to a pair of reins, The omnibus driver 
talks all day long if he pleases with the passengers beside him; the 
box seat may become, as the advertisements say of a new mush- 
room club, a “nucleus for the exchange of ideas and thought” ; 
he may learn a surprising quantity of Sieg: every day. But the 
tram driver has no such resource ; he sitsin silence ; the only thi 
which relieves his monotony is the moving panorama of street 
road, which he knows by heart. Itis not surprising if occasionally 


for a change he encourages his horses to knock over an elderly 

gentleman. The company on the tram varies according to the 
time of day. In the early tram one gets the workman and the 
| workgirl ; later on the shopman and the shopgirl ; then the clerks, 
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and finally the miscellaneous traffic of the day. Concerning 
the second class—the people connected either as proprietors or 
employés with the shop—they are in number as the sands of the 
gea-shore, or, to descend to figures, they must amount with their 
families to about a fourth of the whole population of London. 
The inner and domestic life of this folk is less known than that of 
avy other class. Large settlements of them are said to exist in 
Camden and Kentish Town; the streets about the Tottenham 
Court Road are peo with those of them who live in lodgings. 
You will find them in the tram well-mannered and quiet, for it is 
not in the draper’s shop that ’ gets his livelihood. But the 
London shopman cannot be considered except in an article all to 
himself. Suffice it to say that, though City clerks may affect to 
despise “les calicots,” the latter are vastly their superiors in 
manners and morals, There is, indeed, a belief in certain circles 
that service in a shop is the shortest and surest education in the 
manners of high life. “I placed my son,” remarked a person of 
this way of thinking to the writer, “in a Leicester Square shop, 
where the foreign ladies go. Look at him now! Fit for the highest 
society in the country.” 

Let us enter the tram—it is near Camden Town—about half- 

nine in the morning, after the shopmen have gone to their 

work. Here is a young worlkgirl, carrying home the work on 
which she and her companions have earned five shillings each for 
a week's work. She is young yet, and though not exactly fresh- 
coloured, she is bright-eyed. The curse of labour has not yet 
entered into her soul, At her age things hard and cruel only 
seem temporary. If she knew what is before her, anything—even 
marriage at sixteen, to be followed by half a dozen children and 
a drunken husband in a single room by five-and-twenty—would 
seem better than needlework of such a kind. The young fellow 
beside her “ belongs” to University College. He has a book open 
at some gruesome pictures, and is “mugging bones” on his way. 
Next to him is a man of thirty or so, whose appearance is per- 
plexing, because it unites the unmistakable look of a professional 
with a je ne scais quoi of horseyness. The difficulty is cleared, 
however, when he gets down at the Royal Veterinary College. 
There are next two men—they are not friends, and they got in 
separately ; yet they have in their faces an expression which pro- 

ims, as plain as a printed label, their calling. This seal upon 
the brow means small trade; the shop where there is constant 
anxiety and care, where every trick has been tried and every 
trading dodge is known, and the dread of bankruptcy is a spectre 
that walks night and day. Twenty years of such a life stam 
the forehead with a look which cannot be mistaken. There 
n old pauper woman in her blue and white gown and check 
shawl, going to see her friends. She has a peculiar action with 


her lips, if you look at her, and she bridles her head at the same 
time. This means many things, but especially Dignity 


under 
affliction, and the assertion of Self-respect. Old ladies in work- 
houses are full of dignity, and know what is becoming them in 
the way of pride, which is the reason why the chaplain on his 
rounds always shakes hands with them. Next to her sits a 
policeman, on his way to make a few inquiries concerning a 
gentleman on remand, bail refused. ite to the policeman 
are two females, of a kind chiefly met with in such a Quarter 
as this. They are expensively dressed ; their faces oy rt as if 
oF sat habitually in an unwholesome atmosphere; if they are 

er thirty they are getting fat; if past thirty they are a 
fat; if past fifty they are enormous, Whether young or old, 
whether fat or lean, fine feathers in their case do not make fine 
i draw their furs and silks closer to avoid the contact 


ngle item; when he has completely 
mastered the whole, he carefully folds his paper and puts it into 
his pocket; then he turns to his neighbour and remarks :— 
“ This case should do good if it only leads people . . .” Un- 
fortunately, he is interrupted by the entrance of two newcomers, 
and his conclusion is will write a 
letter on the subject to the which is his favourite organ, 
paper. severity, ufficiency, -surety—w. 
ahould these flowers ially ourish in Camden Town ? 
It has been said that there is no conversation in the tram. That 
is true as regards the who are alone. pe: Mica are 
thinking with of the universal pro con- 
ing the two ends which touches them so nearly. But 


women who enter by twos and threes together, it is 
true; because they never fail to carry on their conversation 


without any break, woud, and with a total absence of reserve or 
restraint, whether it concerns the baby’s ailments or their own, or 
their dress and its deficiencies, or their personal preferences for 
persons or for food, or the personal defects of some dear friend, or 
some once-trusted friend’s unheard-of ingratitude, perverseness, 
and presumption—they are always suffering from the consequences 
of misp! confidence—or their own knowledge of what is due to 
themselves, For instance, a pair, consisting of an old lady and a 
girl, have just got in and trampled over other people's feet to 
their seats, talking all the time. The girl is really handsome, 
with a large, capable face, a strong mouth, and a pom | figure. She 
belongs to the gloveless class, and she has a red woollen comforter 
round her neck. “ Granmar,” she says, continuing the conversa- 
tion, “when did you first hear about it?” “Six months ago, 
my dear,” replied the old lady, feebly. ‘‘ But there—you know 
your Aunt Eliza.” “Ha-a!” said the girl with the full force of 
the _ interjection, and giving to the vowel the sound.as 
in the Somersetshire “ father.” “ But we'll have our share, 
granmar. Why didn’t you write at once?” “Well, my dear, 
it was through your Aunt Eliza.” The girl replied with an 
interjection not given in any of the books. It is produced by 
a swift and sharp inhalation, followed by a clip of the lips, and it 
speaks volumes, “ Fifteen thousand pounds is a lump of money, 

nmar.” “So it is, my dear, so it is, and if your Aunt 
i ” Ho!” said the girl. That was all; for the listener 
had to get down, and it now only remains to construct as one best 
can an Aunt Eliza from these scanty materials. Why did she 
obstruct the family interests? Why was she lukewarm, to say 
the least, in claiming the family rights? But now we shall never 
know, for it was King’s Cross where he who heard so much 
had to leave the tram, and the old lady with her granddaughter 
went on towards the “ Angel.” 


VETERANS AT PLAY, 


aes is no game like football; none which so completely 
and continuously engages all the combative instincts of 
mankind, and at the same time kindles so warm a feeling of active 
alliance and zealous co-operation between those whom it knits 
together for an hour or for a season. There will be no great desire 
to deny the supremacy of football in these respects, but we cannot 
expect a universal assent to the further statement that in all that 
gives to football its deserved sovereignty among games, the wall- 
e is as superior to other kinds of football as football is to 
aseball or lacrosse. Such, however, is the opinion of some among 
the small number who, having deeply studied the wall-game and 
some of its best-known rivals, are alone entitled to have an opinion 
on the question. The wall-game is, in truth, the pure essence of 
football ; the embodiment of the spirit of football, unadorned and 
unadulterated by any foreign elements, such as those which have 
t into every other form of the game. The wall-game has been 
spoken of by ignorant people as complicated. In truth, it is 
marvellously simple. There is but one wall, which forms one limit 
of a long, narrow tract, bounded on the other side by a line cut in 
the turf. Could anything be simpler than for two bands of eleven 
to be striving to get a football from the middle of this tract to its 
respective ends? Yet that is almost the whole of the wall-game. 
Some there are whose place is close to the wall itself, and who use 
the venerable masonry as their surest ally, whether for attack or 
for defence. Others, crouching beside these, await the of 
the ball from the close vicinity of the wall to the outer world ; as 
it passes they drop to their knees upon the object of their hopes or 
clutch it with eager feet; and grasping the very earth, unless 
some casual arm or leg affords a surer but less legitimate support, 
they creep or hop towards the wished-for bourne. These two 
ies of players are the walls and seconds. The narrow s 
between these closely-packed combatants and the outer boundary 
is occupied by the outsides, who must always be ready in case the 
ball is suddenly shot or gently rolled out of the bully. Then is 
the outside’s chance of repaying himself for a preceding period of 
forced inaction. Either he is the first to realize the presence of 
the ball, and by one prompt kick he sends it out of the ground 
and halfway to the hostile territory, or else he flings himself at 
once upon the ball and his immediate opponent, and, plying both 
his feet wherever there is room to plant a kick, he drinks deep of 
the matchless pleasures of the loose bully. Again, let us suppose 
that some adventurous wall or second, thinking that he sees a 
clear way through the opposing ee has sent the ball on 
before, but has himself failed to follow. The ball rolls out in the 
right direction, it is true, but alone and unguarded on its course ; 
it nears the ready toe of the flying man, who stands just 
behind his own bully, awaiting some such opportunity.as this of 
immortalizing himself. The guilty player who has sent the “cool 
runner ” grovels hel yo bay the meshes of that tangled network 
of limbs from which he released the ball, but cannot release 
himself. Now is the moment for the supreme effort of the outside. 
oring or demolishing intervening opponents, he descends like a 
underbolt upon the expectant flying man. The calm delights of 
cool runner are exchanged for the terrific splendour of the charge. 
Opposing feet simultaneously strike the well-blown ball, which 
flies askance upon a devious course, while one or both of the 
opposed champions falls or fall to the ground overborne by the 
shock of that tierce encounter. 


Simple as it is, the wall-game demands a long apprenticeship 


of their fellow-passengers, and they regard the old pauper woman 
with undisguised contempt. They are certainly connected with a 
shop of some provision the concern is 
as certainly flourishing. Their kind may be seen on Sundays 
driving with their husbands in handsome carriages. bi goout a 
few miles into the country and they dine at the roadside taverns, 
where their tastes are known and considered, and where my Aer 
variably make a handsome contribution to the great Drink of 
the country. In a corner there sits a man whom we seem to 
know. He is one of a great class, though why Camden Town | 
should especially favour his production one cannot tell. The | 
streets, chapels, baninen, and i teas of Camden Town are not, 
one would think, the cause of him so much as the effect of him. 
On his face is stamped severity, with smugness. He is one of 
those whose opinions are certainties. He has, besides, an nope 
on everything, and his opinion of himself—also a certainty— | 
is surprising. It happens to be the week of a certain famous | 
trial, and he is reading that r which gives all the details of 
a8 
tot 
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and a scientific study from its votaries, There is no form of 
strength, skill, or activity for which scope is not found in some 
department of the game ; but let no man hope that his strength or 
activity will profit him greatly, unless he joins thereto a cool head, 
a meditative mind, and a spirit attaned to the great principles 
which animate the game, It is the result both of the ary woe d 
of the wall-game and of the importance of experience and intel- 
lectual aptitude for its proper interpretation, that men who have 
reached or almost passed the prime of life, often retain an ardent 
love for this one among the sports of their youth, and return to it 
when all other games have been discarded. Eton is almost yearly 


the scene of an encounter, in which the school-wall eleven is 
opposed by one whose members went through their apprentice- 


ship to the wall in the Sixties, or earlier. A veterans’ match was 
recently played which displayed in the highest degree all the 
qualities to which the wall-game owes its superiority. 

The ages of the veteran team ranged from fifty-six to twenty- 
five ; their te age exceeding that of their opponents, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, by 165 years. This long period 
had been spent by the eleven gentlemen among whom it was 
divided, with various results. Upon the whole the time had not 
been wasted. The captain of the team was a merchant-prince, 
whose busy factors are seen in every commercial centre from 
China to Peru. One of the outsides arrived long after the game 
began, and was excused because the Court of Criminal Appeal had 
refused to postpone certain business which could not be transacted 
in his absence. There was only one member of Parliament 
engaged ta play. It so ee that he was put goals; and, for 
this or some reason, he did not turn up. The veteran seconds are 

robably the two first living exponents of their art. One of them 

{t for a day a crowded lecture-room at Trinity; the other sought 
a brief distraction from the claims of a large nuled practice, which 
comprises the curing of present Etonians of every ailment, from a 
broken leg to that mysterious disease entered in the prepostor’s 
book as “ Excused early school.” It is ten years since the Cambridge 
lecturer made fifty runs against Harrow at Lord’s; and at about 
the same time the Eton doctor was a leading member of the 
Oxford eight. But these minor achievements pale before the ex- 
traordinary prowess of both, as seconds at the wall. Their un- 
conquerable strength, the adaptability to varying conditions of 
their irresistible legs and untiring bodies, above all their marvel- 
lous insensibility te pain, were all required in on this occasion, 
for the foremost player in the boys’ eleven was himself a second 
of remarkable ability. ‘The behinds were three masters averaging 
forty years of age, and the responsible place of line was filled 
by a well-known student of stocks and shares who kept the field 
some twenty years ago. 

Rarely has a better game been witnessed than that which was 
played between these two dissimilar but not unequal elevens. In 
the bully, every resource of civilization was exhausted, and the 
resources of scientific barbarity were occasionally employed. The 
grinding elbow, or the slow pressure of the weighty knee, was 
often applied to the least insensible portion of some otherwise im- 
movable human barrier. Ever and anon the jubilant warcry of a 
wall or second proclaimed that all was in readiness for a pro- 
longed “walk,” if only the necessary impulse from behind were 
forthcoming. Sometimes was heard the last despairing wail of 
one who still held the ball secure from all feet but his own, yet 
felt that with three opponents sitting or kneeling on various 

of his unsupported body, he must presently relinquish the 


‘unequal struggle, and sink to the earth now only an inch or two 


away; but he who touches ground save with hand or foot must 
forthwith abandon the ball, and allow himself to be seized by 
wrist or ankle and hauled out of the fray. The bullies were, 
upon the whole, not unduly prolonged. Sometimes a briefless 
barrister or a popular house-master was reluctant to abandon 
the ball which he had scientifically immured but was unable 
to propel. But presently the furious onslaught of a bruised and 
grimy second, or the giant upheaval of a wall rightly struggling 
to be free, stirred and loosened the pent bully. Then every man 
from the wall to the line felt that his time was come, and girded 
himself for the fight. Sometimes, indeed, the same force which 


had loosened the bully served to make a way through the shaken 


rampart, and the successful player found himself free, still master 
of the ball, and face to face with the flying man. Oftener there 
ensued a desperate mélée, in which the shouts of the combatants 
mingled with the thud of goons leather and the crisp crackle of 
stricken shins. Charge followed charge; again the bully tightened 
and again grew loose. At last the ball rolled across the boundary- 
line, or was sent far into the enemy’s quarters by some outside or 
behind to whom fortune had granted the momentary golden 
chance of a cool kick. Once or twice in the game was seen the 
rare and splendid spectacle of a united rush down the ground 
when a up of two or three, scattering the opposite bully, 
evading the flying man, overwhelming the long-behind, and anni- 
hilating goals, hurry the ball in one fiery burst from their own to 
their opponents’ calx. 

After maintaining that the wall is simple, it will be right 
to say a word of calx-play, by which the alleged complications 
and the true simplicity of the game are alike exemplitied. When 
you have got nearly all the way towards your opponents’ end of the 
wall, you will find a white line painted on the wall itself. This 
line is the limit of ealx. Once beyond that limit, your main object 
is no longer to advance; it is now to score. In calx you can do 
what is elsewhere impossible; you can get a shy. Now shy- 
getting is in iteelf simple. The ball must be raised from the 


ground on the foot or leg of a member of the attacking team, and 
that player or another on the same side must touch the ball and 
make use of a certain short formula. Where is the complication ? 
True it is that to learn the quickest and surest means of satisfying, 
or of preventing your opponents from satisfying, these few and 
plain conditions, it is well to observe the lessons of experience and 
to know the maxims of scientific lore traditionally preserved from 
generation to generation. But the fact that the game is difficult 
to play well does not make it difficult to understand, Any in- 
telligent onlooker can recognize the difference between a ball 
which is off the ground and against the wall and one which is on 
the ground or away from the wall. Nor does it need a super- 
human memory to remember that a point 1s scored by him who 
duly touches the ball when it is in the former position, The 
veterans’ match was decided by superiority in calx. Outside calx 
the game was an even one. The boys’ eleven is an exceptionally 
strong one; but the veterans, who no doubt felt the effects of want 
of training and want of practice, comprised the flower of many 
generations. In calx the veterans were irresistible. It would be 
impossible to find in England (there is one in India) a single 
player whose presence would have improved the eleven in calx. 
And so it came to pass that the patriarchs won the day by two 
shies to none, 


THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF THE EXCHEQUER AND THE 
LEADERSHIP OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


hoe the first time during twenty years, Mr. Goschen’s appointr 
ment as Chancellor of the Exchequer dissociates that office, 
when the First Lord of the Treasury sat in the Lords, from 
the leadership of the House of Commons. Newspaper ignorance, 
the depths of which no critical plummet has ever sounded, is in 
the habit of taking the practice of a few years as immemorial 
usage, and even as a principle of the Constitution. The belief 
revails in penny-a-lining circles that the Chancellor of th 
chequer is the person of highest rank and most importance in 
the Oabinet after the Prime Minister, and that he is by a sort of 
constitutional necessity leader of the House of Commons when 
the First Lord of the Treasury is in another place. The fact thas 
the office was filled during many years by the t political rivals, 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, has notion. Bus 
Mr. Disraeli’s original ae gaynay was due to the disfavour with 
which he was regarded by the Court in the early days of his 
Ministerial career. He was anxious to hold the office of Foreign 
Secretary. But as a Secretary of State it would have fallen to 
him to have been in occasional attendance on the Queen, and that 
contingency was not to the royal mind. A generation ago tho 
Minister in attendance was always a Secretary of State, for tech- 
uically his duties were supposed to be secretarial. Now the privilege 
of making a mid-winter journey to Balmoral is divided among all 
the members of the Cabinet, and the younger and more hardy onea 
are usually selected for that trying experience. 

It is scarcely possible to reconstruct Mr. Gladstone’s history. 
imaginatively in any other office than that of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He is essentially a Finance Minister, and probably he will 
be more respectfully remembered by history in that character than 
in the higher post which he has since occupied. A constructive 
Finance Minister has been a destructive Prime Minister, When 
Mr. Gladstone was first appointed in the Coalition Ministry of 
Lord Aberdeen to the office which it now seems inevitable that he 
should have filled, he was by no means so conclusively designated 
for it as later opinion has naturally supposed. Mr. Gladstone, 
like Mr, Disraeli, rather acquiesced in than desired the appoint- 
ment. He was anxious, we have heard on indisputable authority, 
that Sir James Graham should fill the office. If this arrangement. 
had been adopted, and Mr. Gladstone had become Home or 
Colonial Minister, his future career might have been different. 
Mr. Gladstone, it is superfluous to say, is a very impressible per- 
son, and the office which he has held has affected his political 
and personal character. If, during a long term of years, he had 
held any other post than that of Chancellor of the equer, he 
might bave learned to subordinate finance to policy, instead of 
subordinating policy to finance. His alliance with | the Manchester 
and shopkeeping school of politicians would possibly have been 
less close than in fact it has proved to be. Be this as it 
may, Mr. Gladstone filled the post of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer off and on during more than a dozen years without exer- 
cising also the leadership of the House of Commons. He was the 
follower of Lord John Russell and afterwards of Lord Palmerston. 
When, on the death of the latter, the former, then Earl Russell, 
became Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, though for a few months 
only, associated the Chancellorship of the Exchequer with the 
Parliamentary leadership. His conjunction of it with the office of 
First Lord of the Treasury towards the close of his first and the 
begiuning of his second Administration is nothing to the point. 
The Conservative Premierships of Lord Derby, Lord Beaconstield, 
and Lord Salisbury have illustrated and, indeed, largely consti- 
tuted the usage of the past twenty years. Sir Statford Northcote, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and. Lord Randolph Churchill have 
confirmed the mental habit which regards the phrase “Chaneellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons” as the 
complex title of one and the same official personage. So far, 
however, has this rule been from holdi good that during the 
past hundred years, up till the time of Mr. i's appointment, 
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the only Ministers not being also First Lords of the Treasury 
who have led the House of Commons as Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer were Mr. Pitt during the few months of the Shelburne 
Administration, Mr, Perceval under the Duke of Portland, and 
Lord Althorp under Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne. 

Though the modern usage, now departed from in the case of Mr. 
Goschen, was accidental in its origin, there is in it a certain 
convenience. Still, it would be absurd to make a binding rule of 
it. A Minister who presides over an office of heavy work can 
scarcely give that attention to general politics and to the details of 

blic business which is essential to a Parliamentary leader, 
Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer is in the fortunate position 
of having ‘‘no work to do” other than that which he makes for 
himself, except during the early spring months, when he is 
engaged in framing his Budget. ough a Commissioner of the 
Treasury, that is not considered his department, The First Lord 
is the titular head, the real working head is the Financial Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. a therefore, when he leads the House 
of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is during the 
greater part of the year a sort of Ministerial loafer, The Treasury, 
indeed, controls ultimately the finances of every department ; and 
though this work is usually left to the Permanent Secretary, and the 
Chancellor is not necessarily consulted about it, he can put him- 
self, if he chooses, into close connexion with every branch of 
public business. He may have his hand on the very pulse of the 
machine. The revenue of the State, said Burke, is the State. 
Everything depends u it. Other ay being equal, the 
arrangement is convenient which makes the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer leader of the House of Commons, or rather which 
makes the leader of the House of Commons Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But other things are not always equal. Neither 
the elder Pitt nor the younger Fox was a financier. They might 

ibly have acquitted themselves as Chancellors of the Exchequer 
fetter than Sir Francis Dashwood did. But both these great men 
were confessedly ignorant of and averse from financial details; 
and the face of Europe and the position of England would pro- 
bably be different now if Pitt had not led the House of Commons 
as Secretary of State from 1757 to 1761. 

It is, indeed, only of late years—in the historic sense of late 
years—that the Chancellorship of the Exchequer has become an 
office of the first rank. With the memorable exception of the 

unger Pitt and the considerable exceptions of Mr. Perceval and 
Lord Althorp, it was not until Mr. Disraeli’s first appointment to 
it that it was filled by any one who could claim to be in the first 
rank of statesmen. We are speaking, of course, of the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer when not held in conjunction with the 
First Lordship of the Treas It is low in the scale of prece- 
dence, in which, indeed, the First Lord of the Treasury has no 
place, ranking below not only the Secretaries of State, but the 
minor officers of the Household, and almost all sons of peers, and 
just above the Chancellor of the Duchy. It has not always 
carried with it a seat in the Cabinet, nor, except by usage and 
convenience, does it involve a seat in the House of Commons. In 
the case of the first Earl of Shaftesbury it was filled by a peer. 
Of course a good deal has happened since then. But even in Mr. 
Perceval’s time the post, taken by itself, was one of the second 
rank. In point of salary it has now been placed on a level with 
a Secretaryship of State, or rather a little above that level, for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 5,000/. a year plus a house. In 

Mr. Perceval’s time a Secretary of State had 6,000/. a year, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer only 1,323/. a year and a house. 
Sir Robert Peel was, we believe, the first First Lord of the 
Treasury who, sitting in the House of Commons, was not also 

or of the Exchequer. He gave effect to the separation of 
the two offices in 1841. Mr. Perceval had attempted it before. 
When he became First Lord of the Treasury in 1809, he tried hard 
not to be Chancellor of the Exchequer too. He offered this post 
in succession to five persons—to Vansittart, to Lord Palmerston, 
to Robert Milnes, the father of the late Lord Houghton, to George 
Rose, and to Charles Long—and was five times refused. One of 
the reasons for this fivefold unanimity of denial was possibly that 
in those days the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the First 
Lord of the Treasury in the House of Commons, was an official of 
only the second rank, scarcely the head of a department. We 
have speculated as to the course which events might have taken 
if accident had affirmed Mr. Gladstone’s original disinclination to 
be the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the other hand, it is 
curious to reflect on what might have happened if Lord Palmerston’s 
abilities and energies had been diverted from foreign affairs to 
finance. If any one objects to these speculations as trivial, we 
take leave to refer him to Professor Seeley, who states that the 
history of what has not occurred is often as instructive as the 
——— come to pass. A good deal depends on 


historian. 

Mr. Goschen’s financial and Parli ability, in which he 
has no living superior but Mr. Gladstone, his minute knowledge 
of all questions of home and foreign politics, and his mastery of 
administrative detail, in which probably he is Mr. Gladstone's 
superior, would in ordinary circumstances make his association of 
Parliamentary leadership with the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer desirable. But Mr. Goschen has yet to make himself 
at home with his new colleagues and the gentlemen above and 
below the Ministerial way. In the meantime there are men 


on the Treasury Bench who, if lacking Mr. Goschen’s special 
qualifications, are fairly adequate to the work of leadership. A 


pmesentiy lead the House of Commons, Home affairs, the 
ar Department, the Colonies, the Admiralty are burthen enough 
for a single pair of shoulders, however Atlantean. In the cases, 
which cannot be infrequent, in which the best possible Finance 
Minister may be one of the worst possible Parliamentary leaders, 
or in which an excellent Parliamentary leader is but a 
political economist and arithmetician, it might be desirable to 
associate one of the dignified offices of State with the leader- 
ship. The Lord President of the Council and the Lord Privy 
Seal are not necessarily, though they are almost invariably, peers. 
Lord John Russell led the House of Commons for some time 
while holding the former post, and Mr. Gladstone in his last 
Administration combined the custody of the Privy Seal with 
the First Lordship of the Treasury. The arrangement which 
re-associates the office of Foreign Secretary in Lord Salisbury’s 
person with the Premiership, and confers the First Lordship 
of the Treasury on the leader of the House of Commons, is not 
open to serious objection, nor to any objection which is not out- 
weighed by greater occasional advantages, Ordinarily it is 
desirable that the Prime Minister should not be immersed in the 
details of any particular department. Probably he would take a 
larger view of foreign affairs from without than from within the 
Foreign Office ; and if his eyes are in the ends of the earth he can 
scarcely fix them upon things at home. But at the present 
moment Lord Salisbury’s — at the Foreign Office is desirable, 
nor is it less desirable that the Foreign Secretary should speak 
with the weight which attaches to the rank of Premier, hen 
Mr. Canning became Prime Minister, his first intention was to 
combine that office, as Lord Salisbury has done, with the Secre- 
taryship for Foreign Affairs, and to make Mr. Frederick Robinson 
(raised to the peerage as Viscount Goderich) First Lord of the 
Treasury. He abandoned the intention on the twofold ground 
that people would scarcely understand the separation of the 
Premiership from the First Lordship of the Treasury—the Duke 
of Wellington had, in fact, treated this intention on Mr. wee 
part as a renunciation of the Premiership—and that the detac 
ment of some of its higher functions from the First Lordship 
might wound the sensitiveness of its first occupant under these new 
conditions. These considerations do not seem of great force; and 
the arrangement by which the new leader in the House of Com- 
mons shall be First Lord of the Treasury is in the circumstances 
of the case convenient. The usage by which the First Lordship of 
the Treasury has become practically identical with the Premier- 
ship is more paradoxical and anomalous in itself than an occasional 
departure from it is, 


CAVALRY REMOUNTS. 


O* this subject Mr. W. G. Craven, a man of wide experience, 
and of high authority in the racing world, has recently 
addressed to the Daily Telegraph a most interesting letter, the gist 
of which is, that in consequence of the enormous exportation, for 
many years past, of the best of our balf-bred mares, and the total 
abandonment of the use of the half-bred sire, our half-breed, or 
what our forefathers were wont to call “ cock-tails,” on which we 
founded our superiority in cavalry, and on which we should still 
mainly rely for remounts and for artillery and transport service, 
are fast dying out. 

It cannot be denied that there is much truth in what Mr. 
Craven says; yet he seems to take a imist view of the situa- 
tion when he states that “every one of us knows that were 2,000 
horses required at this moment they could not be found even to 
keep up the prestige of the British army”; though we are quite 
in accord with him where, in a previous passage, he says, “ The 
agents employed find the greatest a occasionally sending 
in small quantities.” The question is, Who are the agents, how 
are they employed, and what is their method of search? It is, at 
any rate, by no means clear to many persons who have considered 
the matter that there are not at present many horses in the hands 
of farmers and small breeders which are in all respects—price 
included—fit for military service, but which will never come into 
the military market because their owners do not know where 
that is to be found. There may not be as many troopers 
born to neigh unknown as there are roses to blush unseen, 
but for all thata goodly number waste their vigour in the uncon- 
genial, though useful, dung-cart. If any one is sceptical as to the 
ignorance of farmers and provincials generally as to how to effect 
a sale to the army buyers, let him go into the hunting-field and 
ask the first twenty men he meets this simple question, “If you 
had a horse that you thought would make a hussar charger or do 
for — work, how would you set about placing him?” If 
one out of the twenty has any idea on the subject at all, the 
querist will have better luck than we anticipate for him. 

That the demand is so very much in excess of the ible 
supply the following facts would om poly to refute. Not so 
very long ago, in one of our periodical war scares—we believe 

ar Office for the immediate purchase of a large number of 
cavalry and artillery horses; and, to carry wate business with 
due despatch and efficiency, the nee Ae mapped out inte 
districts, to each one of which was off an officer of the 
mounted branch and a qualified veterinary surgeon. These two 
i they would at specified times, 


man with the business of a great department on his hands cannot 


officials gave due notice that 
wonaliy attend principal towns within 
B 
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such district for the purpose of inspecting all horses which might 
be brought before them. Limitations of age, price, and height, 
with defects which would ensure disqualification, were also clearly 


stated. 


Most of us can remember the rush there was. True it is that 
the opportunity was hailed as the moment for getting rid of every 
imen of me infirmity, but it is equally true that very few 
the unsound or incapable passed the keen scrutiny of the twin 
experts ; and the upshot was that in a very short space of time 
the required complement of sound, serviceable horses was found, 
bought, and delivered—e.g. Lord Arthur Somerset, who was one 
of the Government buyers, sent up eight hundred horses from his 
district of Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Gloucester, Monmouth, end 
South Wales. On another occasion of supposed war emergency, 
our Government, it is true, sent officers to Hu to buy the 
little hardy Hungarian horses, which are excellent for driving long 
Gistances in light carriages, but utterly unfit to carry an English 
hussar, who, with arms, accoutrements, kit, and three days’ forage, 
rideson an averageabout eighteen stone; yet at that very time French 
officers were buying in England and Ireland good cavalry horses 
which would have suited us admirably. On so large a scale were 
these purchases that for over two months six hundred horses per 
week were sent from the Thames to France ! 

If, then, our army stables can be replenished in a hurry in 
the manner above indicated, why should they not receive a smaller 
but perennial flow of troopers from the same source? Let notice 
be widely circulated throughout the counties as to where and 
when farmers and other breeders may submit for inspection such 
horses as are fit for service in the ranks, The scheme might be 
carried out _ much on the same lines as before; but, as 
proffers would be intermittent and relatively fewer, a smaller staff 
of officials would be required. The experiment, at any rate, is 
worth trying, for it never has been tried except in a spasmodic 
effort, and then it answered. If it fails, or fails ially, we can 
always resort to the Imperial Haras which Mr. Craven advocates, 
and which, if started to-morrow, would be at least six years 
before it turned out an animal fit for work, while the vote for the 
rr would be yearly taxed with increasing severity by those 

-P.’s who thought, or would pretend to think, that horses can be 
hatched like chickens. 

It is, however, but fair to state that the system of direct pur- 
chase from the producer would be applicable only to remounts for 
cavalry regiments, and would not, in time of peace at least, avail 
for the artillery, where the middle-man seems to be an absolute 
necessity owing to the regulations for that branch of the service, 
which provide for “every horse being received in depét [at 
Woolwich we presume] on one month's trial and probation,” and 
“that all such horses received on trial remain at the dealer's risk 
[a singular reversal of the maxim Caveat emptor], though foraged 
and cared for at the public expense.” Meantime, be it remem- 
bered, the maximum average price is to be 45/., the age “ be- 
tween rising four and rising seven,” the height “ nothing under 
15 h. 2in.,” and the travelling expenses allowed in Great Britain 
278. for each horse. It is not for a moment to be expected that a 
farmer, who in these days will hardly show a 14-hands cob 
under 30/., would listen to such conditions. Here, then, it is 
evident that the middleman is necessary, for on this system profit 
can only be obtained by selling in quantities; but the public owe 
to Colonel Ravenhill, who buys for the artillery, the suppression 
of the second middle-man in the person of some great dealer, 
whose larger profits had to be paid somehow, in addition to the 
lesser gains of the subordinate dealers whom he called his agents, 
- taxpayer and producer perhaps sharing the extra loss between 


m. 

Colonel Ravenhill advocates co-operative sales by auction of 
farmers’ own bond fide horses, a plan which has been partially 
tried in Cumberland and Lancashire. Colonel Lynes, R.H.A., 
another expert in these matters, is also in favour of co-operation, 
but has suggested as a means of buying direct from the producer 
that any man with a large y who took an interest in his 
tenants might from philanthropic motives take upon himself any 
expense a farmer might be put to by the return of his horse after 
the month’s probation. @ fear that the moment is not a 
favourable one for presenting this idea to landowners. 

It is clear, however, that, whatever may be our system in the 
future, the subject of our cavalry remounts is both important and 
pressing, and one that cannot be too often or too freely brought 
orward, and we are proportionately — to Mr. Craven for 
taking up the question ; for though in his letter he deals with the 
breeding of hunters and carriage horses, yet the burden of his 


song is the necessity of i in full effici as to quantity 
and quality the supply of half- horses as material of war. 
TWO BURLESQUES. 


— may be materials for a burlesque in M. Dumas’s Monte 

Cristo, and if they exist there is no sort of reason why they 
should not be utilized, Mr, “ Richard Henry,” however, who is 
supposed to have produced at the Gaiety Theatre a burlesque 
melodrama based on the plot of the book, and called Monte 
Cristo, Junior, has strung together inconsequent nonsense which 
burlesques nothing. As regards literary demerit, a poorer piece is 
rarely seen, We do not remember one moderately good line i 


the whole affair ; it is totally devoid of any constructive ingenuity 
or comic incident ; but there are in the theatre a couple of quaint 
comedians, Mr. Leslie and Mr. Lonnen, together with an a 
Miss Farren, who may almost be said to have founded a school 
her own; and their antics divert. It is true that in Miss Farren’s 
school vivacity is esteemed far more highly than artistic effort, and 
extravagance not seldom trenches on vulgarity. The lady is as 
high-spirited as when the Gaiety Theatre first opened, and she 
greatly gratifies visitors to the house. Mr. Leslie’s method is 
usually somewhat more disciplined than that of Miss Farren ; 
but very little opportunity arises from anything the author has 
contrived, and the comedian is left to his own resources. Happily 
these are abundant. He can be grotesque, can dance oddly, sing 
amusingly, and is enough of a mimic to —— his originals in 
recognizable fashion. To say that Mr. Leslie is set down in the 
programme as the representative of Noirtier is not much to the 
purpose. There is so little coherence in the piece that the name 
of the part signifies next to noihing. Mr. Leslie tries to make 
people laugh, and his effort is quite successful. Mr. Lonnen 
follows somewhat less assuredly on the same lines. He, too, 
dances fantastically, and unexpectedly does quaint things. When 
these two comedians are together on the stage their readiness and 
apprehension of the ludicrous provoke mirth. ‘Their performances 
do not rise above the level of fooling; but the fooling is inspired 
by a sense of fun which may well divert those who are inclined to 
be diverted. The songs for the most part lack tunefulness, and 
this is inexcusable when suitable airs are to be picked up on all 
sides. In a composition like Monte Cristo, Junior—why “ junior,” 
by the way? It is, no doubt, supposition, but the leading cha- 
racter is sup to be a burlesque of the only Monte Cristo 
known to fiction—any sort of music suffices if it be bright and 
pretty. Herr Meyer Lutz should know where to look for melo- 
dies, and a little research could not fail to be rewarded. A great 
many brilliant dresses deck the various scenes. Very little taste 
or novelty is shown in the designs ; but a well-lighted stage brightly 
peopled has an aspect of gaiety, even if the movement be without 
special design. The popularity that Monte Cristo, Junior ma 
attain will be mainl & to Mr. Leslie and Miss Farren, aid 
by Mr. Lonnen chiefly and some of the other members of the cast 
in a minor degree. 

Robinson Crusoe, the new piece at the Avenue Theatre, is 
defined as a “ burlesque pantomime.” A main object of the 
formance is to exhibit the humours of Mr. Arthur Roberts, whose 
drolleries are so spontaneous that the spice of vulgarity which is 
frequent in them is partially condoned. Fresh and genuine humour 
is so rare on the stage that, for the sake of it, one can overlook 
mapy minor drawbacks. The authors, Messrs. Reece and Farnie, 
have written a book which is by no means brilliant, and there is 
a very great deal too much of it. We are delayed tediously in 
the port of Hull while an irrelevant theatrical manager, played 
by Mr. Ashley, occupies the stage in various ways, amongst 
others as the instructor of Robinson Crusoe (Mr. Arthur 
Roberts), who wants to be an actor. A great deal of this — 
be very advantageously omitted; but at length the island is 
reached. Robinson’s arrival is not shown, and thus the chance of 
introducing scenes which readily suggest comic treatment is thrown 
away. When Orusoe is found he and Friday are in close alliance and 
live in the famous hut, the door of which is provided with bells 
for “ visitors” and for “ servants,” while a —— is displayed an- 
nouncing that furnished apartments are to let ; which things on a 
desert island provoke a smile. Friday becomes a ludicrous cha- 
racter in the hands of Mr. Charles Sutton; but on the whole Mr. 
Roberts receives little aid from his associates. Mr. Ashley is a 
very diverting comedian if he has any material to work upon; 
he has none, and the humours of a pirate captain, with a doublet 
emblazoned with deaths’ heads and cross-bones, are merely con- 
ventional. Not one of the feminine characters is well sustained. 
It is no doubt difficult to find actresses who approach within mea- 
surable distance of a Judic, a Chaumont, or a Granier; never- 
theless, actresses with some capacity for burlesque might surely 
be discovered. Here at the Avenue is a lady with a fair 
voice, which is exercised in three ill-chosen songs; a lady who 
can dance; and two ladies who appear to have no qualifica- 
tion of any kind. A word of commendation may, however, be 
spoken for Miss Lydia Yeamans, who sang “ Sally in Our Alley,” 
and a second song, evidently of American origin, with much taste. 
Robinson Crusce ends with a harlequinade after the accepted 
fashion, There is a very agile harlequin in Mr. Storey, th 
perhaps harlequin should be less of an acrobat. Mr. Roberts 
the policeman, and is really exceedingly funny. One of the scenes 
is specially good pantomime. The an has hidden a flagon of 
beer in his helmet, and the clown drunk it. Anticipating the 

leasant draught, the constable returns when the coast is clear, 

t finds the flagon empty, Not a word is spoken, but the 
puzzled expression in the disappointed policeman’s face, the 
endeavour to remember if he had drunk it, and to find out what 
has become of it, are as good as anything of the sort can be. About 
half Robinson Crusoe is very amusing. The standard of burlesque, 
however, is extremely low. Fortunately in a few days we are to 
have a new meg: | Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan at the 
Savoy Theatre. Here we are certain to find wit, humour, and 
literary qualities which are conspicuously absent from the work of 
recent writers of burlesque. 
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THE ACADEMY AND GROSVENOR EXHIBITIONS. 


comparison with some of the past exhibitions of Old Masters 
at Burlington House, that of the present winter, though it 
illustrates many an interesting and out-of-the-way corner of art, 
brings together but few important works of the really great and 
culminating periods. The stock of these is limited, and the 
Academy has been generously lavish in the display of the treasures 
at their disposal, yet they would in no way derogate from the 
glory of their previous efforts if they now to go over old 
ground from a new point of view. We could well afford to see 
again many _— exhibits of earlier years, especially if they 
were combined with new material by some marked and interesting 
principle of arrangement. The Academy have occasionally given 
us welcome expositions of the work and influence of individuals ; 
but this task, however, as better suited to its size, seems destined 
to devolve on the Grosvenor. Other and wider classifications of 
work which would present familiar pictures in new and instructive 
lights might easily be undertaken by a public body possessing the 
knowledge of the subject and the confidence of the public. They 
ight, tor instance, illustrate schools, their progressive march, 
their tendencies, and their points of contrast and interdependence. 
Nothing thorough of the sort has been done, and the Academ 
alone could do it efficiently, Landscape is a very vital bran 
of art in this century, and the show last winter was rich in 
examples. We took occasion then to indicate the line of march 
of some important movements, but at the immense disadvantage 
of having to point to an incomplete and promiscuous medley of 
work, course no comprehensive view of the subject was in- 
tended in the arrangement of the Gallery, and yet very little was 
required to have produced it. If ever landscape, in its due turn, 
were taken up in this spirit, some illustration of the French school 
could scarcely be omitted. It is high time that we saw the foreign 
and moderna of the century compared with Con- 
stable, Gainsborough, Claude, Rubens, Poussin, Ruysdael, &c. 
Figure subjects cannot bear comparison either in quantity or 
importance with portraits in this exhibition. In tribute to the 
occasion of the Jubilee anniversary of Her Majesty's accession, four 
official pictures, commemorating State events, occupy conspicuous 
itions in the large room. ‘They are Sir David Wilkie's “ First 
ouncil of Her Majesty” (117), “ The Queen receiving the Sacra- 
ment after the Coronation” (118), by C. R. Leslie, “ The Christen- 
ing of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales” (120), by Sir George Hayter, 
and Sir Martin Shee’s portrait of the Queen(119). The bulk of 
work in this room, and perhaps in the whole show, has a 
enetian origin, but is not generally of the very highest order. 
According to precedent, the first room, roughly speaking, contains 
English work, the second the art of the Low Countries, and the 
fourth examples of the Pre-Raphaelite schools. The new Water- 
Colour and Black-and-White Rooms are once more filled with 
Turner drawings. Of Titians, or supposed Titians, “ The Supper 
at Emmaus” (130) is one of the largest and most interesting. 
Though of a composition similar to that in the Louvre, it will not 
bear comparison with it either in depth and resonance of colour 
or in force and vividness of expression. “The Falconer” (121), a 
work of considerable dignity, belongs, properly speaking, to the 
class of portraiture. A smaller picture, “ Holy Family ” (133), 
consists largely of the landscape element. A remarkable conces- 
sion to naturalism in the rib-like aspect of the light between the 
branches proves that Titian, one of the fathers of landscape, some- 
times allowed Nature to pull him out of the paths of style. Such 
forms must have appeared at variance with the prevailing notions 
of beauty, for they clashed not a little with the rest of the treat- 
ment and the general harmony of the composition, A small 
io, “ The Agony in the Garden” (131), is notable in this 
connexion for the strikingly modern character of its landscape 
sentiment, which, however, interferes in no way with the elegance 
of the whole design. “Las Gallegas” (114) shows Murillo in his 
best and most fruitful mood, that in which he painted con- 
tem subjects in strong light and with warm dark colour. 
With few exceptions he becomes affected when he ventures into 
less every-day paths of art. When we come to Rembrandt, 
we breathe an air less heavy with the parade and stateli- 
ness of classic art; an air stirred about by the wind of a 
free poetic inspiration that bloweth where it listeth. ‘The 
Adoration of the yg ( 123) is an admirable instance of 
Rembrandt's intense feeling for the mystery and beauty of light. 
In this mature work of his every object floats undecided in its real 
form, but im ted somehow with the strange character with 
which light invests it. The devout kneeling figures in full light 
are wrapped in the warm glow even as, in another way, the tall 
spectral forms behind are veiled in the rich darkness above. All 
melts and swims together, and yet no one ever stamped upon the 
most drawn and sculptured shapes so marked an expression and so 
profound an air of truth. His little “Sketch of an Angel” (83), 
steeped in a mellow, luminous, butter of colour, hardly yields the 
palm to the larger work in magic sentiment of touch. ‘Ihe scientific 
tion of ordinary Dutch painting, which delights the eye or 
the lens of the connoisseur, is hardly so well shown this year as 
usual, in spite of one or two small pictures by Teniers, F. Hals, 
Isaac and Adrian Van Ostade, &c., in the second room. Nor can 
the fourth be called really rich, in spite of a fine cartoon for a 
“Virgin and Child” (173), by himself,a study of a head in 
monochrome (168), by Leonardo da Vinci, for the “ Vierge aux 
Rochers,” an Andrea del Sarto, a Massaccio, a ja, and one or 


two others more or less beautiful or curious. In the first room we 
must notice a “ Flower Girl” (48), by Gainsborough, charming in 
colour, vivacious in attitude and expression, and painted with a 
direct simplicity far removed from any false affectations of style ; 
a sketch by the same artist, “ An Old Horse” (43), which it would 
be interesting to compare with one of the same size by Van Dyck 
in the Grosvenor; and, finally, a bit of broadly conceived and 
mf mellow colour, “ Study of a Child Asleep” (33), by 
muel Medley. 

We have left till now the mention of the two most imposing 
and _—~ decorative figure subjects because they lead naturally 
to Van Dyck, and thus to portraiture. Both Rubens’s “ Holy 
Family” (141, Academy) and Van Dyck’s “Armida and the 
Sleeping Rinaldo” (19, Grosvenor) are early efforts conceived 
under the influence of Italian travel. Rubens's picture, as befits 
the subject, is the soberer of the two, and somewhat lacks the 
loveliness and sensuous charm of his pupil’s work. Especially 
remarkable is this the finest example cks 
success in ing with the problems of the grand style. These 
canvases both show Rubens ont the New 
Flemish ideal emerging from the Italian styles like Athene born 
from the brain of Zeus ; but we must remember that the feat of 
thus creating a new being from an old artistic life was wholly due 
to Rubens. As subject pictures by Van Dyck are rare in England, 
the Grosvenor is chiefly peopled by his portraits. They differ greatly 
in style, and two distinct sorts, if considered in connexion with other 
men’s work at the Academy, may serve to show two attitudes of 
mind in which a painter may approach the task of representing 
nature by art. The Italian portraits, such as “ The Marchesa Balbi ” 
(77), “ The Children of the Balbi Family” (29), and the “ Portrait 
of a Lady” (6), show us a man alive, it is true, to the necessary 
laws of construction and large composition, but a man chiefly 
occupied with facts of nature and the character of his sitter, 
not as yet keenly sensitive to the appeal of the intrinsic 
beauties of paint, and still afraid of certain telling audaci- 
ties of style. The pigment in all these cases is put on 
heavily, like gum; comparatively clumsily, indeed, as if merely 
to serve its purpose in the peated scheme. Every style of working 
paint carries its message to us, as surely as every melody the sen- 
tument of its tune; and a mood of conscientious searching seems 
revealed to us by an examination of the handling in these pic- 
tures. We have only to pass to the “Duchess of Buckingham” 
(27), and to look particularly at the sleeve of the blue dress, to see 
more delight in material, a more marked personal predilection for 
a certain elegant fagon de parler in colour. Probably a ro 
heavy, and sticky mass of pigment, in all likelihood laid on 
assistants, has here been scraped to a pale ghost, and then dexte- 
rously re-manipulated whilst wet by the consummate artist 
80 that the texture of the canvas vibrates throughout, This 

in his later work seems 
esirous to obtain. The slushy, oily slop in which many doubtful 
works, especially in the t room, are floated, though 
Reynolds and later men used it, was evidently repugnant to Van 
Dyck, who liked to use crisp touches on thin grounds, Again, 
in other portraits we may observe a style of parade designed to 
produce a feeling similar to the effect of the monumental in 
sculpture. As in sculpture, so in painting, this ideal of work 
demands great breadth of modelling and the play of large masses ; 
therefore, when carried out mechanically, it is apt to degenerate 
into a gp and formality. “Charles the First” (39) is an 
admirable example of this later sort of portrait. A mellow 
atmosphere like melted gold pervades it, and envelopes it with a 
dignity and large truth which can be best appreciated by a com- 
ison with the pictures around, even with the fine “ Strafford” 
(43). The red table-cloth alone gives one a certain feeling of 
undue coldness in colour and importunity in realization, “ Sir 
John Byron” (78) perhaps trenches on the verge of emptiness and 
artificiality. Van Dyck’s case fails to show that Nature is neces- 
sarily the aim of youth, art and style of age. Many examples 
are there to the contrary, and Velasquez’s practice can prove that 
the two frames of mind may keep on fighting with changing 
success for possession of the same man. ut it is given to few or 
to none as it was to Velasquez to keep a keen interested eye on 
Nature while the mind is working out problems of style. Some 
will say that “Innocent X.” (160, Academy) cannot be called 
high poetic art—that, like all Velasquez’s work, it is an able but 
prosaic record of fact. A look at it after any picture in the two 
shows, especially after Velasquez’s own “Philip IV.” (126, 
Academy) or “ Don Gaspar de Guzman” (135, Academy), will 
effectually dispel the illusion. It is not impassioned, it does not 
rant or rave; it is not stilted, it makes no loud pretensions to 
dignity or pomp; but never was anything conceived or executed 
with more intentional, more consummate, art, and a more perfect 
and calmly majestic unity of style. No worthy quality of 
vious art has been disdained, and there is no modern discovery 
bat what has been forestalled here. No fuller combination of 
all the qualities of nature visible under the circumstances is 
possible, and yet the handling in its easy and perfect balance 
of tightness and freedom would be an achievement if ompty 
nothi were realized by it instead of a perfect portrait. The 
Van Dycks in the Academy are not of the first interest; one of 
the « Berl of Arundel and Grandson” (144) may be com 
with its counterpart in the Grosvenor, and will be found decidedly 
wanting in all that goes to make a Van Dyck. The Titian 
portraits lack distinction ; the Tintoretto is solid and noble, but 
without the force of the example shown last year. Maurillo’s 


quality, at any rate, Van 
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portrait of himself is good but tame, and after Innocent X. we 
rank the very different “ Martin Looten” (93), one of Rembrandt's 
early and excessively studied heads. Portraits by Hals, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Lawrence will be noticed, though is 
nothing extraordinary in any of them. 


Constable and Cotman take off the honours in landscape; at 
least the strikingly true and original “ Dell in Helmingham 
Park” (151) of the one, and the grand, glowing, and audacious 
“ Coast Scene” (10) of the other, are more worthy of their re- 

tations than “The Embarcation of St. Paula” (113) is of 

laude’s, the “ View of Venice” (112) of Canaletto’s, the “ Land- 
scape ” (109) of Ruysdael’s, or even the fine “ View of Dort” (75) 
of Albert Cuyp’s. We cannot do more here than merely refer 
to a few canvases of special interest or merit, such as a small 
sketch surprising in its atmospheric truth, “ Landscape ” (82), by 
Paul Brill, an early Fleming and a precursor of Rubens in land- 
scape; a Paul Potter of excellent quality, especially in the sky, 
“ Landscape and Cattle ” (90) ; a charmingly pastoral Gainsborough 
Landscape” (1), and a miracle of patient industry and careful 
realism, “‘ A Dutch Town” (63), by Jan Van der Heyde. Nor can 
we attempt to treat of the large collection of Turner’s water- 
colours arranged in chronological order, and so must leave him 
alone, merely mentioning that a large oil, “ Venus and Adonis” 
(149), made in imitation of Titian and Nicolas Poussin, is well 
tight. of attention and shows us Turner in a very interesting 

t. 


THE REVENUE RETURNS. 


O” daily contemporaries appear to us to have taken too 
sanguine a view of the revenue returne. Undoubtedly 
they are satisfactory so far as they go; but they do not show the 
improvement in the national finances which is inferred from them, 
nor are they calculated to give much consolation to the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It will be in the recollection of 
some of our readers, perhaps, that Sir William Harcourt last year 
made his estimates of revenue excessively low. It was pointed out 
by the more careful observers at the time that he might have taken a 
much more hopeful view of the situation. But perhaps Sir William 
Harcourt was right under all the circumstances. There had 
been a large deficit in the revenue which it was desirable to clear 
off. Politics at home were disturbed, affairs on the Continent 
looked so threatening that at any moment war might break out, 
and, although the most keen-sighted observers were satisfied that 
trade was beginning to improve, the improvement was denied in 
many quarters, and in any event had made so little progress that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would hardly have been justified 
in basing ine estimates upon what, after all, was then a 
hope rather than a reality. It was clearly desirable, as matters 
then stood, that taxation should not be reduced; but if Sir 
William Harcourt had made an estimate such as some of his 
critics thought warranted by the circumstances, he might have 
found pressure put upon him to reduce taxation. Upon the 
whole, then, we think he was prudent in framing his estimates 
as he did; but the fact that he had framed the estimates very 
low is not to be left out of sight. In the year 1885-6 there was 
an extraordinary falling off in the revenue. It was reason- 
able to anticipate that at least some portion of this falling 
off would be made good in the following year. Moreover, 
population and wealth are steadily growing, and in ordinary 
times it is fairly to be expected that growing population and 
wealth will have the effect of increasing the yield of taxation. 
Yet Sir William Harcourt added only about 300,000/. in his 
estimate for 1886-7 to the actual receipts of 1885-6. Had war 
broken out, had any very untoward accident occurred, or had 
trade not improved as most careful observers then were hoping 
that it would improve, he would no doubt have been justified by 
the event ; but, as it has happened, war has not broken out, there 
have been no untoward accidents, and trade has improved. It 
would be strange, therefore, if there were not a considerable in- 
crease cver the yield of last year. While this is so, and while, 
therefore, the increase in the revenue returns does not warrant 
many of the inferences drawn by our daily contemporaries, the 
fact that there is an increase is nevertheless satisfactory. From 
what has been said, it will be seen that it hardly testifies to actual 
improvement in trade. Usually a change in the economic con- 
dition of the country is slow in affecting the receipts of revenue ; 
when times improve the yield of taxation does not rise as quickly 
as one might have been disposed to expect; and, on the other 
hand, when trade falls off there is not the decrease in the receipts 
of taxation that might have been looked for. This is easily 
accounted for; but the broad general rule is enough to state here. 
Therefore there is no ground for disappointment use the im- 
provement in trade which has taken place does not manifest itself 
in @ marked increase in the receipts into the Exchequer. But 
that the receipts into the Exchequer have considerably exceeded 
those of the corresponding period of 1885 is satisfactory, as it 
shows that no adverse influence nullified the effect of growing 
population and wealth. the improvement in trade 

assert itself, there will be a considerable increase in the 


revenue, and the increase will go on growing as long as the 
improvement in trade continues and for some time longer; but 
up to the present there has hardly been time for the improvement 
in trade to affect taxation. < 


There is, however, one aspect of the revenue returns which is 
undoubtedly encouraging. During the nine months ended on 
Friday night of last week, the net increase in the revenue was 
1,257,769/.; but in the three months ended at the same time 
the net increase was as much as 721,292/. In other words, 
the net increase in the three months was considerably more 
than half the net increase in the nine months. Or, to put 
the matter in another form, the net increase in the last three 
of the nine months was greater than the net increase in the 
whole of the preceding six months. It appears clear from this— 
firstly, that there is a recovery going cn in the revenue, and, 
secondly, that the recovery is gaining momentum as time passes. 
As we have just been pointing out, improvement in trade is 
slow in affecting the yiel1 of taxation; but it would almost seem 
from what we have just mentioned as if the improvement has 
now lasted long enough to begin to tell upon the revenue. If so, 
the yield of the three months upon which we have entered 
will show still further improvement, and the result of the whole 
year will be even more satisfactory than we have as yet reason to 
conclude that it will be. For the nine months there is an in- 
crease in the Customs of 239,000/. compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year; but for the iast three months the 
increase is within a thousand pounds of the same sum. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the total increase in the Customs has oc- 
curred in the last three months, Customs Sir William Harcourt 
last April estimated to yield a little less than in the preceding 
twelve months. He gave no reason for doing so, and from 
the fact that he did not it was generally inferred that he had no 
grounds for basing bis estimates so low. On the contrary, as even 
then there were signs of improvement in trade, and as, with the 
growth of population and wealth, the consuming power of the 
people might rationally be expected to increase, his official ad- 
visers were probably prepared for the increase that has taken 
place. On the other hand, Sir William Harcourt estimated an 
increase in Excise. The Excise revenue had fallen off in an ex- 
traordinary manner in 1885-6, and the estimate, therefore, seemed 
fully justified. Indeed, in the opinion of many sound critics, he 
did not allow sufficiently for the probable growth. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, there is a further falling off in the Excise — 
both for the quarter and for the three quarters compared with 
corresponding periods of the year before. For the quarter the 
falling off is as much as 65,000/.,and for the nine months as much 
as 180,000/. Still, taking Customs and Excise together, as properly 
they ought to be taken, we have a net increase in the two for the 
nine months of 59,000/. The falling off in the Excise seems to 
prove that the decrease in the drink duties which has been going 
on for the past ten years still continues. It was pointed out by 
Sir William Harcourt in his Budget speech last year that within 
the ten years just expired the duties from alcohol had decreased 
from 34,660,000/. to 26,830,000/.—a decrease of nearly 8,020, : 
and, further, the decrease per head of the population was from 
198. Id, to 148. 9d. Apparently the decrease is still going on. But, 
while this is so, it was further pointed out by Sir William Harcourt 
that during the seven years 1866-72 the figures were about the 
same as they were in the year 1885-6, and in the seven years just 
mentioned they were higher than they had been from 1860 to 
1865. The inference would seem to be justified, then, that during 
the extraordinary period of inflation that followed the Franco- 
German War the working classes were somewhat intoxicated by 
their good fortune. It will be recollected that prices rose to an 
unprecedented height. Coal rose to a famine price, and wages 
rose in similar proportion, The rise was so sudden that people 
wasted wuch of their ivcome, and amongst other things they in- 
creased enormously their consumption of alcoholic liquors. Since 
then there has been a decline in wages, although the condi- 
tion of the working classes is very much better than it was half 
a century ago. Partly because the working classes have become 
accustomed to a higher standard of living, and partly because 
wages have been tending downwards, temperate habits have gained 
ground amongst them. But in reality the falling off in the yield 
of the duty upon alcohol would seem to be due to the cessation of 
the influence of an exceptional spurt of good fortune, and a return 
to the habits of twenty or twenty-five years ago, rather than to 
any actual change in the permanent habits of the people. That 
temperance has gained ground is doubtless true, but it is rather, 
as we have said, a recovery from the giddiness of sudden good- 
fortune than any permanent change in the habits of people. 

Returning to the items of revenue, we find that Stamps show 
an increase of 210,000/. for the nine months, and of 260,000/. for 
the three months, compared with the corresponding periods of last 
year. It will be seen that the December quarter is not alone pro- 
portionately more productive than the two preceding quarters, but 
that the whole gain in Stamps, and even more, has been made in 
the last quarter. Stamps are affected by so many influences that 
it is never safe, without official information, to refer improvement 
to any particular cause ; but there is one cause which seems suffi- 
cient to account for the considerable increase in Stamps—namely, 
the extraordinary activity upon the Stock Exchange of the past 
six months, and more tage ey of the closing three months of 
the year. A multitude of Stock Exchange securities have to pay 
stamp-duty every time they are transferred from one holder to 
another ; and the speculative activity that has been manifested on 
the Stock Exchange during the past few months must, therefore 
have added very considerably to the Stamp revenue. In i 
however unwholesome the speculative activity may have been, 
it is a strong sign of improving trade, for it shows that 
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the shrewdest portion of the business community is convinced 
that trade is reviving. Therefore we have in this circumstance 
further evidence of an improvement in the condition of the 
country. Property and Income-tax show an increase for the nine 
months of 940,000/., and for the three months of 150,000/. It is 
to be observed, however, that the collection of Income-tax is 
mainly effected in the last quarter of the financial year ; in the 
third quarter the amount collected is quite trifli The Post Office 
increase is 350,000/. for the nine months and 220,000/. for the 
three months ; and the Telegraph Service shows an increase of 
40,000/, for the nine months and 35,000/. for the three months. In 
all the great items of revenue, therefore, with the exception of 
Excise, there will be seen to have been a very considerable in- 
crease both for the nine months and for the three mouths; but in 
almost every instance the productiveness of the last quarter is much 
ter than that of the two preceding quarters—in some cases the 
gain has been entirely made in the last three months. During the 
quarter there has been an actual decrease in two items—Excise, 
as to which we have spoken above, and interest on advances, which 
is an item that is in no way affected by changes in the economic condi- 
tion of the country. For the nine months there is a decrease likewise 
in Land-tax, whereas for the three months there is an actual in- 
crease of 5,000/,; and there is also a decrease for the nine months 
of 79,3610. in the miscellaneous revenue; in this item there is an 
increase for the three months of 154,6162. The miscellaneous re- 
venue comes from so many sources that it is impossible to draw 
any conclusion either from its increase or its decrease. The im- 
rtant point is that with the exception of Excise there is a very 
sensible increase in all the great items of revenue, and that the 
increase is very considerably greater in the last quarter, ser 
to a general improvement in the condition of the country. The last 
uarter of the financial year is always the most productive, and there 
} nme reason to hope from the figures already cited that the quarter 
on which we have now entered will prove more satisfactory than 
even its immediate predecessor. But, as we have said above, too 
sanguine hopes must not be cherished, for in the figures quoted there 
is no evidence of any great recovery in the tax-paying capacity 
of the population. There is little more, indeed, than might have 
been anticipated when Sir W. Harcourt laid his estimates before 
the House of Commons, 


CALIBAN UPON SETEBOS. 
A Review or 186-. 


[This review is not a reprint, and did not 
Review or elsewhere at the time. It seems to in some curious 
manner the work of the same critic who has lately written nearly all the reviews 
of the new Locksley Hail.) 


R. BROWNING'S last is before us, and we can only 
say that we heartily wish that it had never been written. 

It affords yet another illustration of the saying that a man is 
often his own worst enemy. Mr. Browning's bitterest foe could 
not have done him a thousandth part of the harm that he has 
inflicted upon himself. 

For, whatever doubts may be entertained as to Mr. Browning's 
claim to be numbered amongst our great singers, no one could 
hitherto have refused him honourable rank asan exponent of noble 
thought, a teacher of a lofty morality, and, above all, an apostle of 
a gospel of earnest endeavour and fervent striving after high ideals. 
Through the harshness of his metre and the jargon of his phraseo- 
logy, we have ever heard a voice that called on men to cast 
behind them sensual ease and enervating slothfulness, and to 
concentrate their every energy on the task of the full development 
of their highest selves. 

Feeling this as we did, our first emotion on reading “Caliban 
upon Setebos” was blank incredulity, our second absolute horror, 
and our third a reluctant pity. 

The poem is in truth one of the most piteous things ever written. 
That one who has been for so long in the van of the fighters for 
nobility of life could by any possibility sink to a condition so 
utterly degraded as his own words here describe him to be in is a 
very humbling thought. 

We are shown the mournful of a nature, once lofty, 
fallen almost to the level of the beasts that perish; of a mind, 
once straining heavenward, now only startled from its earth- 

bound lethargy by the craven fears of a degraded 

A few from the poem itself will establish the truth of 
this better than any words of ours could do, Let us take the 

ing lines :— 


opening 
Will sprawl, now that the heat of day is best, 
Fiat on his belly in the pit’s much mire; 
And, while he kicks both feet in the cool slush, 
And feels about his spine small eft-things course, 
Run in and out each arm, and make him laugh. . . . 


It is, indeed, hard to believe that this is now the ideal of pleasure 

to him who once sang so worthily the rapture of high effort, the 

ardour of the student, “soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst,” who, 

seeing earthly joys, “sucked at the flagon” of pure knowledge 
death ae 5 it from his lips. 


Or turn to what he dignifies by the title of “ Natural Theology.” 
The deity of his conception is a vague, capricious being, who, 
“ill at ease” with his own state, created this world and all things 


= in the SatuRDAY 
ve 


therein to be the puppets of his fancy and the victims of his 
power. 
did, i , list sport, 
what would fui, in manner be, 
orthy, t thi the while, 
Things be adinires and mocks too—that is it, 
And again :— 


Doth as he likes, or wherefore Lord ? 


Can this be the creed of him who, in the “ Epistle of Kharshish, 
the Arab Physician,” wrote that glorious passage beginning— 

The very God! think, Abib ; dost thou think? 

So the All-Great were the All-Loving too —? 
The main part of the poem is given up to describing the cha- 
racteristics and motives of this ace eity, illustrated by those 
which he describes as actuating himself. 

We shall not attempt to continue the criticism in detail. We 
have sufficiently indicated the spirit of the whole. We need only 
remark that the moral deterioration is terribly thorough. Every- 
where throughout the poem we come upon which tell us 
of mean resentments fed in secret, of grossly sensual pleasures, 
and even of cruelty to hel animals and insects, It is a pic- 
ture of evil unrelieved by one touch of good. 

In explanation of how such a poem came to be written by 
Mr. Browning we can offer no suggestions whatever. But un- 
happily the conviction is forced upon us that the views here 
set forth are the deliberately acce ted beliefs of one who, havin 
ransacked all the stores of philosophy and culture, and foun 
that all is vanity, has in weariness and despair fallen back 
upon a creed more base and soulless than the cynical maxim of 
Paganism, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” It 
is a sad and a cruel word that the poet speaks to the young and 
enthusiastic who look to him for some stirring war-cry to s 
po for the battle of life, Mr. Browning is indeed “ A Lost 

er, 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


A DEFT compound of faree and comedy such as is presented in 
The Butler, by Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale, is almost 
certain to illustrate the relations of the pathetic and the ludicrous. 
Most playgoers go to Mr. Toole’s theatre to laugh, and care not 
to inquire curiously the dramatic processes or to analyse their 
impressions. In The Butler they may assuredly take their fill of 
laughter, for it is many years since Mr. Toole has appeared in so 
congenial a part. vid Trot, the butler, was undoubted 
designed for no other actor than Mr. Toole; but The Butler is 
very far from being a one-part play. The Lavinia Muddle of 
Miss Kate Phillips, and the Lady Tracy of Miss Emily Thorne, 
suggest the like happy forethought on the part of the authors. 
The rational explanation must be sought in the piece itself. With 
a quality of humour that is remarkably spontaneous, the dialogue 
of Zhe Butler is terse, bright, and admirably expressive, while the 
simplicity of its plot is combined with a development of unflagging 
ingenuity. Another element of success must be noted in those 
scenes where a pathetic or serious interest intervenes. Here we 
find that just proportion of the pathetic which, blending with the 
farcical, produces piquancy.- There are no violent alternations as 
in much farcical comedy, and we are spared the rough edge of con- 
trast and its repellent coarseness. If, for instance, such a scene 
as that where the grief of David Trot and Alice Marshall 
mingles with the mirth of the audience could be witnessed de- 
tached from the play, we might well be visited with a poignant 
sense of incongruity. As itis, nothing is further from the soul of 
the sensitive, though it cannot be denied that David Trot is 
a pathetic figure, with his Sunday hat and comfortable carpet-bag 
about to be turned on a cold world from the gilded saloons of a 
rovincial mayor. This touching scene is given with delicate art 
y Mr. Toole and Miss Marie Linden, and yet our laughter is 
without reserve. In a previous scene, not less tearful, between 
Lady Tracy and Alice Marshall, the result is the same. Here, 
however, what ap to some minds an inexplicable paradox 
admits of solution outside the incident itself. We know the 
ubiquitous Trot is somewhere imminent. We know, in his own 
graphic phrase, how “he keeps on hovering unbeknown.” At 
any moment he may shake us with a superb entry from this door 
or that, or make a diverting descent from the staircase with the 
air of one quaintly unaware of a palpable discretion, The second 
situation is a higher test of art. “ Laughing at Liston while you 
quiz his phiz” is a different matter from laughing at Mr. Toole. 
as the rueful Trot, over-brimming with tears, shorn of office, and 
smitten by the contumely of an ungrateful household. Theorize 
as we may, with Hazlitt or Lamb, on the limitation or provinces 
of the Pathetic and the Ridiculous, the effect of this scene baffles 
analysis. Here Mr. Toole interprets his part with exquisite in- 
tuition, as well as with admirable restraint ; elsewhere, on occa- 
sions, he indulges in excesses that go perilously near the legitimate 
boundaries of farce. Trot’s exuberant attentions to Lord Babi- 
combe are somewhat of the romping kind known as “ high jinks.” 
“ He likes it on the back” is his pleasant apology for intlicting on 
the frail and suffering old peer certain most ungentle applications 
of the sofa cushion. This is excellent fooling at the time, but it 
does not bear repetition in superlative form during the exit in 


another scene. Of the capital support Mr. Toole receives ~~ be 
B 
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concerned we have already spoken. From its outset to the inge- 

nious triple wedding at the close The Butler moves with unim- 
cheering accompaniment of inguished 
ghter. 


COMPLETING THE SET. 


“ The warmest admirers of Mr. Gladstone must feel that he is not alto- 
happy in his dealings with the Press. When he was Prime Minister 

spring he confided an important manifesto to a moribund Edinburgh 
newspaper, which actually expired the following week. . . . After hovering 
about the dying bed of one ain inburgh newspaper, he now presides at the 
birth of another, for which he confidently predicts a great career.” — Times. } 


Toe but inadequate ; he soothed 
One Scottish “ daily’s” dying hours, 

And for another new-born smoothed 
Paths of epistolary flowers. 


But when you thus the function glad 
Linked with the ceremony solemn, 
O Times! were you aware he had 
Vowed to complete your own first column ? 


Yet that is so; the Grand Old Gamp, 
Who “sicked ” for the deceased “ Review,” 
And “ monthlied” for his Scottish camp 
Delivered of their “ Leader” new ; 


Who dandled baby, and declared 

That “ thrive it would ” (uncertain—very), 
Has now the old shoe and rice prepared 

For Jonas Ohuzzlewit and Merry. 


Yes, when the skittish Joseph, gay 

And arch as Pecksniff’s youngest-born, 
Made his sly speech the other day, 

’Twas marked by Mr. G. next morn; 
And though no hasty marriage-pact 

He urged, hopes to 

He deemed it “an important fact,” 
Whereof let “due account be taken.” 
He found (though Gamp might well reject 
The phrase, nor be dispoged, we think, 

To put lips to so incorrect 
And mixed a metaphoric drink) — 
He found the speaker’s purpose , 
And hoped that “ on all sides” it would 
Be “ handled in a proper spirit.” 


Handled in this wise it might lead 

(And here observe the shrewd old thing) 
Not straight to marriage—no, indeed, 

Nor yet to an engagement-ring. 
Not even to such ionate love 


As that of which young Werterish men die ; 
No; its result may merely prove 

A modus—nothing more—vivendi. 
But mind, he told the courting pair, 

That no “ concealment” here there be ; 
Let it be published everywhere 

That you are “ keeping company.” 
People will talk ; and mystery cast 

‘Around your doings breeds delusions. 
Rumour once started “ travels fast 

To false or premature conclusions.” 


So ran the instructions :— Harcourt plays 
The Jonas who, if once he win 

That damsel of the flouting ways, 
Will clip her wings and break her in. 


But since the damsel knows his aim, 
And since we know our lively Mercy, 
Harcourt, we think, may find the game 
Not won by him, but vice-versy. 
So though, we own, good ground you give 
Your skill at births and deaths 
Though blessed by you young journals live 
(Or do not live) and old expire, 
And though your matronlike finesse 
We would not, Mr. G., disparage, 
We somewhat doubt of your success 


In making this particular marriage. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT E. LEE.* 


UTHENTIO and instructive biographies of the chief actors 
in the American Civil War follew each other in rapid suc- 
cession. The Memoirs of General Grant receive a valuable 


Robert E. Lee: his Mili and Personal History. B 


* Memoirs 


A. L. Long. 


supplement in the Life of his most formidable adversary. General 
Long originally undertook the task as a relief from the compulsory 
inaction imposed upon him by loss of sight. He has had the 
en to write the work on a slate contrived for the use of the 
blind, and he has received all necessary assistance from his family 
and friends. The author, then Major Long, having, with — 
other officers, resigned his commission in the army of the Uni 

States, became acquainted with General Lee during the first cam- 
paign of the war, and received an appointment on his staff. He 
served successively as Military Secretary and Brigadier-General of 
Artillery during the whole period of the war, and after the con- 
clusion of he maintained his intimate relations with his 
former chief to the end of General Lee’s life. General Long has 
apparently every qualification for the duty which he has under- 
taken. He took a part in all the movements and battles of the 
Army of Northern Virginia; and, as a trained soldier, he 
thoroughly understands the operations which he records. His un- 
qualified admiration of the subject of the Memoirs and his warm 
personal regard are assuredly no disqualification. It is probably 


safe to accept General Long’s delineation of an almost perfect 
character, 


rofessional soldiers are the only competent judges of 
his achievements as a general; but civilians can in a great degree 
appreciate the results which he attained. The universal attach- 
ment which he commanded, the loyal devotion of his subordinates, 
and the passionate enthusiasm of his men, were scarcely more re- 
markable than the t with which he was regarded by the 
enemy. On the day after the surrender of the ma) = Appomattox 
he said to his old acquaintance General Meade, “ Meade, years are 
telling on you. You are getting quite grey.” “Ah! General 
Lee,” was Meade’s prompt reply, “it is not the work of years. 
You are responsible for my grey hairs.” 


From infancy to age Lee's career appears to have been faultless, 
and perhaps his high qualities derived additional lustre from the 
accidents of fortune and of nature. Unlike many of the most 
eminent of his countrymen, he was of ancient descent, from a 
family well known both in England and in America. According 
to General Long, bis ancestors came over with William the 
Conqueror, and he states that one of the name was created Earl of 
Lichtield by Richard Coeur de Lion in recognition of his services 


'| in the Third Crusade. It may be more confidently stated that his 


ancestors were the Lees of Ditchly, one of whom, Richard Lee, 
came to Virginia as Colonial Secretary in the reign of Charles 1. 
From that time the Lees were a principal family in Virginia, 
where, like their neighbours of equal rank, they kept up the habits 
of the English gentry. Gunet Lee himself followed the fox- 
hounds in his youth, and in later days he referred to the sport 
with enthusiasm. Two or three of the family of Lee signed the 
Declaration of Independence ; and their brother, Arthur Lee, was 
one of the earliest diplomatic agents of the Republic. Henry Lee, 
father of the General, was three times Governor of Virginia; and, 
by direction of Congress, he composed the eulogy on Washington 
which contained the celebrated phrase “ First in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” Henry Lee died early, 
leaving his widow and family in narrow circumstances; and it is 
stated that the future General, t.en at the age of eleven, under 
took the management of the house, relieving his invalid mother 
from all domestic cares. His schoolmaster testifies to the perfection 
of his conduct asa pupil, and adds, on hearsay, thatat West Point 
he never received a mark of demerit, and graduated at the head of 
his class. At all stages of life he was conspicuous for manly 
beauty. He was considered the handsomest officer in the army 
during the Mexican War, and he retained much ot his personal 
advantages in middle life and in old age. Readers of General 
Grant’s Autobiography will remember his humorous description 
of the contrast between himself and the Confederate Comwander- 
in-Chief at their meeting to arrange the terms of surrender. 
General Lee had, probably as a mark of respect, dressed him 
self in a new and splendid uniform, with an ornamental sword. 
General Grant, who was certainly not remarkable for comeliness 
or dignity of aspect, and who happened to wear a private’s blouse, 
describes the stately figure and handsome face which must have 
rendered still more conspicuous his own deficiencies. Both parties 
were entirely above any petty vanity which might have caused 
embarrassment during their interview. 


Two years after his graduation at West Point Robert Lee 
married Miss Curtis, a t Virginian heiress, and granddaughter 
of Washington's wife. The marriage proved to be thoroughly happy, 
but the bride’s estates, including two large country houses, were 
among the sacrifices imposed on her husband and herself by his 
devotion to his State. His home at Arlington was from the begin- 
ning of the Civil War eg ne by Federal troops. The White 
House, where Washington had married Miss Curtis, was also. 
occupied by the enemy, and accidentally burnt, A valuable 

perty, consisting of slaves, was, of course, lost to the owners. 
in consequence of emancipation. The estate of Arlington passed 
into the hands of the Government of the United States, and the- 
grounds have been converted into a public cemetery. Having 
entered the army as second lieutenant of Engineers, Lee was for 
several years employed in professional work, and at one time as 
assistant astronomer. During part of the time be was quartered at 
Washington, where he acquired the esteem of all who kuew him, 
One of his friends during that portion of his career remembered. 
him as having never among his most intimate associates uttered a. 
word which might not have been spoken in the presence of the 
most refined woman. He adds that wes never heard to speak 
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disparagingly of any one. He formed about that time a friendship 
which lasted through their joint lives with Joseph E. Johnstone, who 
became one of the most eminent of the Confederate generals. In 
1846 Lee, then a captain of Engineers, first saw active service in 
the Mexican War. He from the first distinguished him- 
self by his skill and courage, and especially in the conduct 
of daring recognizances. General Scott, Commander-in-Chief of 
the American army, officially described one of these adventures as 
“the greatest feat of moral and physical courage performed by 
any individual to my knowledge pending the campaign.” General 
Long relates, on the authority of Colonel Macomb, how a number 
of officers during an illness of General Scott’s were discussing the 
choice of his probable successor. “ It was universally agreed that 
Lee would be the man.” Colonel Macomb also remembered Lee 
as “of all the men of his acquaintance the most admired and 
beloved both by men and women. No one was ever jealous of 
him ; all delighted to do him honour.” General Scott's opinion of 
the high qualities of the young Engineer officer was never altered. 
Long after the end of the Mexican War General Scott was under- 
stood to have recommended the President to appoint Lee to the 
chief command of the United States army at the beginning of the 
Civil War. Mr. Lincoln in consequence sent his friend Mr. Blair 
to make the offer ; “ but,” as Lee himself reports, “ I declined the 
offer he made me to take the command of the army that was to 
be brought into the field, stating as candidly and courteously as I 
could that, though opposed to secession and deprecating war, I 
could take no in an invasion of the Southern States,” “ Two 
days afterwards, on the invitation of the Governor of Virginia, I 
repaired to Richmond, found that the Convention then in Session 
had passed the Ordinance withdrawing the State from the Union, 
and accepted the commission of commander of its forces which 
was tendered me.” He had some time before stated in a letter to 
his son that he could anticipate no greater misfortune to his 
country than the dissolution of the Union, “If the Union is 
dissolved and the Government disrupted, I shall return to my 
native State and share the miseries of my people, and, save in 
defence, will draw my sword on none.” That it was his duty to 
share the fortunes of his State had evidently never seemed to him 
doubtful. The proposition that allegiance to the Union was a 
ount obligation has been ees not by legal reasonings, but 
by the arbitrament of force. There is no doubt that Lee’s con- 
victions were shared by the rest of his Southern countrymen, 
nor indeed were there any differences of opinion on the subject, 
though a section of the Southern leaders, including the Vice- 
President of the Confederacy, thought secession inexpedient. At 
the beginning of the conflict, the highest constitutional authorities 
in the North held that the Union could not be maintained by 
force. It was not till Mr. Lincoln had issued his first call for 
ew men that Lee accepted the command in the army of 
irginia. 
When he entered on his duties the State had still to create an 
army. There was no difficulty in obtaining volunteers, and most 
of the Virginian officers in the Federal army had, like the General 
in chief, placed their services at the diye 
Lee rapidly raised companies which were formed into regiments, 
and the regiments into brigades and divisions ; but the troops 
were almost destitute of suitable arms and of military stores. 
General Lee provided means for the manufacture of cannon and 
small-arms, and of ammunition, and, notwithstanding the enormous 
difficulties to be surmounted, the Virginian forces ere long rose to 
the proportions of a great army. By the end of May Lee had 
equi and sent to the field more than 30,000 men. His success 
in organization induced the Confederate Government to detain him 
as military adviser at Richmond. It was not tillGeneral Joseph 
Johnstone was disabled by a wound that Lee assumed the command 
of the army in the field, The battle of Manassas, or Bull Run, 
had been fought before he joined the army. During the four 
ts which followed, Lee conducted a series of arduous and 
illiant campaigns. Unfortunately for the Confederate cause, 
their Government failed to give Lee the general control of the 
armies till the spring of 1865, when the contest had already 
become a. He achieved wonders with the army of 
Northern Virginia; but he had nothing to do with the battles, 
the sieges, and marches in which Grant and Sherman practi- 
cally wore out the resources of the Confederacy. In the last 
of the war, when Joseph Johnstone was slowly retreat- 
ing to Atlanta, Mr. Jefferson Davis committed the blunder of 
superseding the second in ability of his generals by Hood, who 
was aresh or fighting leader. General Grant thought that the 
success of Sherman’s march to the rear may have only been 
rendered possible by the abandonment of Johnstone's cautious 
strategy. General Lee, if he had controlled the movements of the 
Western army, would have forbidden Hood to risk an 
ment, and would have prevented the attempt to effect a diversion 
by the advance into Tennessee. Even in his own field of action 
Lee was overruled by his civilian superiors. He held the defence 
of Richmond, which he conducted with un eled skill and 
obstinacy, to be in itsetf a mistake. He would have preferred to 
the communications of the Federal Army of the 
Potomac with its base by retiring into Georgia or the inas. 
Even within a day or two of his final surrender he still hoped 
to reach the hill country, which he would, if he had had the 
choice, have occupied instead of the lines of Petersburg. He 
had then left of his army only 30,000 men, and Grant, with three 
or four times that number, was pressing hard on his retreat. The 
final blow was virtually delivered through a mistake in the dispatch 


of the State. General | 
_ hero, 


of provisions which he expected to find at Amelia Court House, 
ong as i endeavo to esca ives 
a account of the ga with whee Fee's 
staff regarded the proposed surrender of an army in the field. 
Their leader, while he shared their feelings, told them that the 
only question was whether the surrender was right, and that he 
would take the whole responsibility. Their feelings were, as far 
as possible, spared by a generous enemy. General Grant not only 
displayed perfect courtesy to the General and his officers; he 
wna Ay privates to take with them any horses which they 

pened to 

Tt is impocble in a small space to record even in the most 
events of the prolonged campaigns in 
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Virginia, From first to 
odds ; yet he won several pitched battles, he constantly assum 
the offensive, and when the war in the West was almost at an 
end, he kept the Federal Commander-in-Chief and the main army 
at bay for the greater part of a year. In the first fortnight of his 
advance on Richmond Grant lost more than 60,000 men, or about 
the total number of the Confederate army. Lee afterwards kept 
the lines in front of Petersburg, extending over thirty-five miles, 
with 35,000 men; and it was not until he knew that Sherman 
was closiug upon him from the South that he retired from Peters- 
burg and Richmond. On more than one occasion the brave arm 
which he opposed bore striking testimony to his formidable 
strategy. Meade had directed an attack on his whole line on 
reports that weak points had been found in parts of the Con- 
federate position. The battle had begun on the Federal right, 
“but no sign came from Warren on the left.” “Each man 
had pinned to his blue blouse a scrap of paper with his name 
written on it that he might be recognized by his friends in 
case of death. This significant indication from men whom 
long experience had made as expert military critics as their 
officers was not to be disregarded.” On a further survey of the 
works Meade declared that the position could not be carried with- 
out a loss of 30,000 men. On another occasion, when 13,000 
Federals lay dead or wounded in front of the lines, when 1,000 
Confederates had fallen, when a renewed order to advance was 
given, “ not a man stirred. The [Federal] troops stood silent, but 
immovable, presenting in this unmistakable protest the verdict of 
the rank and file against the murderous work decided on by their 
commanders.” 

Soon after the conclusion of the war, General Lee was elected 
President of Washington College, in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. He devoted himself to his new duties with characteristic 
earnestness and success, and, as in all the stages of his life, he 
secured the attachment of all those with whom he had to deal. 
His death, in 1870, fitly followed on the discharge of an obscure 
and modest duty as chairman of the vestry of his [Anglican] 
church. His lest words, when his mind was wandering, were, 
“Tell Hill (one of his best lieutenants] that he must come up. 
General Long has deserved well of his countrymen and of the 
world in the Tifeliike picture which he has drawn of a faultless 


RECORDS OF RAMSEY ABBEY." 


O* the two volumes before us, one, edited by the Rev. W. D. 
Macray, contains, among other matters, the “ Historia 
Ramesiensis,” three parts of which are printed in Gale’s Quindecim 
Scriptores ; the fourth part, which mainly consists of an abridgment 
of the first two and of a large number of charters of donation, is 
rinted here for the first time. Even if the “ Historia” formed 
its sole contents, the publication of this volume would still be a 
considerable gain, for the editor has corrected several errors in 
Gale's text, and, to look at the matter in another light, it is a 
good thing to have the History in a cheaper and more convenient 
form than in his collection. The first three parts extend from 
the foundation of the Abbey in 969 to the Battle of Hastings. 
They throw some light on the rise of the new monasticism in 
England, a movement of the highest political, ecclesiastical, and 
social importance,about which we nevertheless know little, and that 
chiefly from this and other like sources. Although the “ Historia” 
is not a contemporary authority, for it appears to have been written 
in the reign of Henry IL, it gives what one can scarcely doubt 
is a substantially accurate description of the aims and work of 
St. Oswald and of his ally, the powerful ealdorman Aithelwine, 
the founder of the house. A deal might be said of the 
nature of their work as it is stated here, of the invitation sent 
to Abbo of Fleury to come over and found a school in the new 
monastery, and of the effect that this and other foundations 
had in dispersing the darkness that the Danish invasions had 
brought upon the land ; much, too, might be said of the character 
of the Bishop, or Archbishop as he soon became, and of the 
ition held by the ealdorman and his house in East Anglia. 

e little Mr. Macray does say of these things, but he hardly 


* Chronicon Abbatia Ramesiensis, a Saec, X usque ad an. circiter 1200: in 
ibus. Cura W. Dunn Macray, A.M. Published under the 


Birectio of the Maser of te Holla London : Longmans & Co. ; Triibner 

1 
Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia, Edited by William Henry Hart, 
late of H.M. Public Record Office, &c., and the Rev. Ponsonby A. Lyons, 
i under the Direction of the aster of the Rolls, Vol. I1. London : 
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= 
seems at home in writing of them. Although we are by no 
means inclined to attach extravagant importance to the spelling 
of names at this period, it seems to us that he is guilty of a 
needless piece of barbarism in disguising such a famous name as 
that of ‘Athelwine under the meaningless Latin form “ Ailwin,” 
when even the twelfth-century monk as often as not gives the name 
in its proper English form, which is certainly the one generally 
used. Leaving out many matters that have been brought into 
prominence in connexion with the history of the kingdom, we 
would bespeak special attention to the story of a step-mother, 
the wife of a Dane, who killed her husband’s son. Besides the 
part played by the witch—and, though witches are always inte- 
resting, there is a better story about them later in the volume 

. 329)—the reader will mark the uneasy terms on which the 

lish and Danes are represented as living together under the 
tule of Canute, and the curious instance of episcopal jurisdiction 
on which the story turns. The description of the monastery 
church is worth noting; it evidently was a large building, of 
cruciform shape, with central western towers. It stood on 
marshy ground, and, though tle monks thought that a good founda- 
tion was made, it was not long before a serious crack appeared in 
the central tower, and it had to be taken down and rebuilt. An 
organ with copper pipes, and two bells, the gift of King Edgar, 
were among the most treasured possessions of the monks. The 
charters contained in the fourth part are not printed in chrono- 
logical order, and Mr. Macray has attempted to fix the date 
of some of them, not always, we think, successfully, One 
charter, headed “ De libertatibus in Northfolee” (p. 222), which 
was granted by Henry I. to the Abbot Aldwine, is marked 
1112? ”"—it is, however, attested by B[ernardo], episcopo de 
Sancto David.” Now Bernard was not consecrated until 1115, 
and the appearance of his name among the witnesses seems to 
mark that the charter is a clumsy forgery, for the Abbot Aldwine 
died in 1113. No notice is taken of this anachronism by Mr. 
Macray. Charters should not be printed without critical editing. 
The loss that the Abbey sustained in the death of its founder was 
more thun made up in 1002 by the discovery in the neighbouring 
village, then called Slepe (St. Ives), part of the property of 
the convent, of certain bones, which, it was revealed, were 
the remains of a Persian bishop named Ivo. The bones were 
translated to Ramsey, and worked miracles, always a source of 
wealth to the fortunate possessors of sacred relics. As a pre- 
face to the “ Historia,” Mr. Macray has printed for the first time 
the “ Miracula S. Ivonis,” written about 1087 by Goscelin, a monk 
of St. Bertin’s, who migrated to Ramsey. In spite of their 
unpromising look, collections of this sort often contain matters 
of value, and the story of the young lady who swallowed a 
pin presents us with an account of a feast given by an English 
thegn, Godric, that should not be missed, Another miracle brings 
in a curious notice of a raid made on the Abbey by certain Welsh 
robbers (“ fera et indomita gens Britonum ”), which looks as if, even 
in the eleventh century, a remnant of the old inhabitants of the 
land still preserved their independence in the Fen country, unless 
indeed these robbers were either fugitive Welsh slaves or the de- 
scendants of men who had escaped from slavery and hidden them- 
selves among the Fens. 

At the end of the fourth part of the “ Historia” is a narrative of 
the abbacy of Walter, who presided over the house in the reign of 
Stephen. A cabal amongst the monks in favour of a certain 
Daniel, “non illius, inquam, Danielis qui fuit in lacu leonum,” 
which gathered strength through the weakness of the Abbot, 
ended in the installation of Daniel in the abbot’s stall, a ceremony 
performed on this occasion by the King in person. Walter 
repented of his weakness, and went to Rome to persuade the Pope 
to reinstate him. He gained his cause, but on his return found 
his house occupied by the soldiers of Geoffrey de Mandeville. 
The story of Geoffrey’s evil doings at Ramsey, told in the “ Gesta 
Stephani,’ and by Henry of Huntingdon and William of Newburgh, 
is given here at some length. Abbot Walter, infirm of purpose 
as he was, showed that he was no coward, for we read :—“ Ipse 
Spiritu Dei plenus, inter sagittas et gladios ipsorum sepius in 
caput ejus vibratos, accessit intrepidus, ignem arripuit, et tentoria 
ipsorum portamque exteriorem quam incastellaverant viriliter. in- 
cendit et combussit.” In one of his appendixes Mr. Macray has 
printed all that remains of the catalogue of the Abbey library, 
and an interesting passage on some of its contents will be found 
in his preface. Among them was Wydo de Warwyle, which 
seems to have been the only book of light reading in the library. 
The monks had several Hebrew books, some of them once the 
property of a prior named Gregory, who “is said to have bought 

the Jews of Huntingdon and Stamford at the time 
of the expulsion of the Jews from England.” Another appendix 
contains the “ Letter-book” of John of Sawtry, abbot from 1285 
to 1316. The letters illustrate the unfair manner in which the 
Crown often used the greater monasteries. Although Ramsey 
was nota royal foundation, Edward I. made the convent grant 
corrodies to two of his servants who were lame and past work, 
and, not content with this, sent a letter commanding the Abbot 
to receive his surgeon William in his old age, and to assign him, 
besides the usual corrody, a horse and servant. This demand 
the Abbot resisted, and the Chancellor, to whom he applied to 
oe warned him not to provoke the King. Walter seems 
to have been extravagant, for among the letters there is a curious 
protest by the prior and the brethren of the house declaring that, 
unless he ner released the convent from all liability for his 
debts, they would no longer sing Divine service, It is odd to find 


Mr. Macray in his margin improving the address of the abbot to 
“dame Elyzabeth, fille a noble Rey Dengletere, countesse de 
Hoylaunde,” into “the princess Elizabeth, countess of Holland”; 
he forgets that he is not writing of a member of the illustrious 
House of Hanover. Although he does not show any great 
historical scholarship, he has given us a large’ amount of useful 
matter, and appears to have worked at his text with industry 
and care. The other Ramsey volume to which we have to 
call attention contains a continuation of the Cartulary, edited 
by Mr. W. H. Hart and the Rev. P. A. Lyons. Along with 
many documents, such as grants of lands and the like, which 
might as well have been abridged and given in the smallest 
possible number of words, there is a terrier, as it may be called, 
or inquisition into the lands of the Abbey and the services due 
from its tenants. This, of course, is of the highest interest, 
The editors have reserved their preface until the publication 
of their concluding volume. When it comes, we hope that it 
will show that they are capable of dealing with the condition 
of agriculture and the position of the agricultural class as they 
are set forth here. The subject is not an easy one; but it 
is well worth any labour that can be bestowed upon it. A 
satisfactory treatise on this part of the Cartulary can scarcely be 
written without reference to the terriers of other monasteries. 
Some of these have already been published; so that it will be 
quite possible to treat the subject in a scientific fashion. There 
is little to say as to the manner in which the editors have 
performed this instalment of their task. The copying seems 
to have been done well. In order io judge of their fitness 
to be something more than copyists, we can at present only 
go to their foot-notes. There are not any of them; but we have 
found enough in them to confirm us in our opinion as to the 
wisdom with which editors are chosen for a series that is enriched 
with some of the best work of the Bishop of Chester and Mr. Luard. 
According to the silly practice we have already noticed as adopted 
by Mr. Macray, the editors of the Cartulary style the son of a king 
in the thirteenth century “ prince,” though he was not Prince of 
Wales. Again, considering that Wharton’s Anglia Sacra is a 
collection of treatises by many different writers, it is perfectly 
absurd to inform us that “The Anglia Sacra says” this or that. 
In a note to the words “quam dedit Sibilla mater Comitisse 
Gloucestrie ” we are told that “ Sibill "—which, by the way, is 
not the English or any form of the name—was daughter of Roger 
of Montgomery, “ who died in 1194”—this should, of course, be 
1094—and “wife of Robert FitzHamon, Earl of Gloucester.” 
Where do the editors find that Robert was an earl? He received 
the Honour of Gloucester from William Rufus, evidently to enable 
him to conquer Glamorgan. He conquered the land, and held it 
as a Lord Marcher. We know of no reason for styling him Earl 
of Gloucester ; and we are expressly told by the riming chronicler, 
Robert of Gloucester, that Robert of Caen, who married Mabel, 
Robert FitzHamon’s heiress, was the first earl :— 


The vorst Erle of Gloucestre thus was y mad there 
Roberd, that spoused the ryghte eyr, Kyng Henry sone. 


In another note we are referred to “Sismondi, Histoire des 
Frangais ”—no great authority for the thirteenth century—for an 
event that is recorded by Roger of Wendover. ‘These matters 
may seem trifling, but they would scarcely be found in the work 
of men who had any pretensions to scholarship. 


INJURY AND INSULT.* 


DOR DOSTOIEFFSKY is a writer altogether apart. There 

can be no question as to his talent; but the effect of it is 
uncertain in a very remarkable degree. There are many, for 
instance, to whom his Crime and Punishment, one of the most 
famous of Russian novels, is only tedious and unpleasant; and 
there are many to whom it appeals with unexampled vigour and 
directness. The case is typical of his whole achievement. To 
the first of these two sections of readers Dostoiefisky, we take it, 
appears as a man with not a little to say, but ineradicably prolix 
and excessive in his manner, and morbid and unwholesome to the 
point of repulsiveness as to the material with which he prefers 
to deal. To the section of admirers, again, he speaks as a great 
artist, profoundly versed in human misery and in the maladies of 
the soul, gifted with an almost unequalled capacity for the por- 
traiture of character and the analysis of mental disease, and en- 
dowed with a peculiar talent for as it were the creation and 
diffusion of a special and characteristic atmosphere, the effect of 
which is so potent and strange as to produce a sense of nightmare 
or hallucination, Which of the two views is right it is not our 
province to decide. It is a personal question, and must be 
examined and decided personally. The verdict in Russia is that 
Dostoiefisky is one, and not the least, of the great national 
writers. Read in that villanous English of which the ordinary 
translator appears to enjoy the monopoly, the fact of his greatness 
must of necessity seem questionable to some and less patent to all. 
There is no doubt, however, that he is an interesting figure in 
literature, and none that his acquaintance is worth making, if onl 
for the sake of experiment. A complete edition of his novels is 
announced by the publishers of Crime and Punishment and the 


* Injury and Insult. By Fedor Dostoieffsky. Translated by Frederick 
Whishaw. Vizetelly & Co. 1886. by 
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volume at present under notice; so that—translator's English 
apart—the experience is easy enough. 

As is shown in the biographical note oe to Injury and 
Insult (Despised and Rejected would have been a far better title, 
by the way), the circumstances of Dostoieffsky's life, which are 
faithfully reflected in his writings, were wretched in the extreme. 
He was one of alarge family; his father, an army surgeon, was 

r and struggling ; educated in the School of Engineering, which 
left with sub-lieutenant’s rank, he resigned his commission al- 
most instantly, and plunged himself to the neck in poverty and 
literature. The misery of his own Raskolnikotf was no invention 
of his, but an actual experience ; for, we are told, “ the only time 
that he was absolutely sure of his daily bread was that spent in 
prison,” while his correspondence “ during this period of his life 
reads like one great and continued cry of anguish.” He had bad 
health, too, and had been an epileptic since his childhood. 
He persevered, however, and at twenty-three he wrote his first 
novel, which, like all the rest, was a pleading for the poor, 
and, like all the rest, was more popular than profitable. me 
after he was implicated in what is known as the Petrachef- 
sky Conspiracy. His offence was of the mildest type, but in 
1849 he and twenty others were marched out to execution, to be 
oned on the ground, after tasting all the bitterness of death, 
and deported to Siberia. Heremained in exile for ten years, four 
of which he spent in penal servitude (he has painted a dreadful 
icture of his experience as a convict in those Recollections of a 
Dpeadhouse, which were Englished some years back under the 
title of Buried Alive), and three in one of the Siberian regiments ; 
and in 1859 he returned to Russia, For six or seven years he 
ve himself up to the practice of journalism, but his ventures 
iled miserably ; he lost his wife and his brother, and he had 
to flee his country to escape his creditors. It was during this 
second term of expatriation that, tortured and rent with epilepsy 
as he was, he produced his three most famous novels—Crime 
and Punishment, the hero of which has been called “the 
Hamlet of the madhouse”; Zhe Idiot, a romance of epilepsy ; 
and Demons, a Nihilistic novel which some Russians regard as 
his best book, while to others it is only a violent and un- 
natural caricature. After the publication of this last he re- 
turned to Russia, married a second wife, who seems to have been 
@ good, clever, and helpful woman, and settled down to a life of 
productiveness, He wrote steadily, and achieved a pro- 
Tigious popularity, particularly among the disaffected and the 
poor; and when he died, in the February of 1881, some thirty 
thousand followed his coffin, with banners and wreaths, to the 
grave in St. Alexander Newsky. “ His share,” says his biographer, 
“in the direction of contemporary movement in ia cannot be 
overrated.” This may or may not be the case. What is certain 
is that he has, as we have said, a place of his own in literature, 
and that the material of his novels—the phases of life and the 
varieties of character which it was his task to treat in fiction— 
is, as are his manner and his ambition, peculiar to himself. It has 
been said of his personages that “ if you scratch them they bleed,” 
and of his work that “ it is the epilepsy of art.” It is significant 
that either remark should have been made; it is more significant 
still that both should be, in some sort and to a very great extent, 
quite true. 

It is improbable that Injury and Insult—described, it is hard 
to say why, as a “realistic novel "—will awaken anything like 
the interest, whether of affirmation or denial, which attaches 
to Crime and Punishment. The matter of it is infinitely less 
morbid and dreadful, the style not nearly so excited and intense. 
The heretic will find it less offensive, the enthusiast less admi- 
rable; and for this reason it is likely to be considered with greater 
equanimity, and judged with ter fairness. To our mind the 
best thing in it is the hero, who is one of the best and least selfish 
of men, and whose goodness and unselfishness, whose unaffected 
humility and tenderness, are presented with a simplicity of means 
and an intelligence of fact that make the picture simply irresistible. 

less admirable are the portraits of the Ikméniefs—the 
father, the mother, and Natésha, their child—and the study of 
parental grief and pride in which they are combined. For the 
epileptic child, the fantastic and inexplicable Nelly, we do not 
greatly care; she is elaborately wrought, and she produces an 
effect of unwholesome unreality. But there is a capital spy—a 
certain Maslobéeff—as drunken and jovial a cynic as we know ; and 
there is a —_ specimen of the Wicked Nobleman variety, 
who unveils his idiosyncrasies (after supper) in a monologue that 
reminds one of Mr. Sludge and the heroes of Mr. Browning gener- 
ally. The story, it should be added, is a trifle complicated in 
itself, and is, moreover, uncommonly ill told. It is not well 
Invented ; and, considered as a piece of narrative, it is so deplor- 
able that one cannot even pretend to be interested in its p » 
or to regard as other than the merest accidents the very striking 
Scenes to which it sometimes gives occasion. It is not, however, 


book are merits of character and emotion. For these it should 
be reed, and by these it.will be remembered. The author's view 
of life is mournful exceedingly; but it is never ignoble. He 
writes as one who has suffered, and profoundly; but bis faith in 
sameslty io waclouded and serene, and the lesson he has learned, 
and teaches in his turn, is in entire harmony with the best essen- 
tials of the Christian faith. 


A NATIVE ON RUSSIA AND ENGLAND.* 


Gove forty years ago a distinguished Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trator remarked that although it was then comparatively rare 
to find a Mahommedan gentleman who could write and speak 
English fluently and correctly, yet that when found he was the 
equal, if not the superior, of the educated Hindu. At that period 
the Mussulman, though handicapped in the race for public employ- 
ment, had not keenly felt his inferiority. The cry of unfair exclu- 
sion from the service of Government had not been got up. For 
the last quarter of a century there has been more stir about this 
inequality. One reason for its existence is that the young Hindu 
prepares himself for public life by throwing overboard all lumber, 
and by taking up the one subject that pays. Sanskrit to him is 
murky, antiquarian lore, fit for pundits and for poets who write 
odes in praise of some Raja in a language known to him by some 
half-dozen familiar slokas or couplets. The Hindu in Lower 
Bengal of course reads, writes, and speaks his own Bengali. But 
if an author he prefers English, and when he writes a note or @ 
memorandum in his own vernacular, it is by no means always in a 
clerkly hand. At deciphering old records, whether in Bengali cr 
in Persian, he is very far inferior to the old clerk or reader amply 

id by a salary of thirty rupees a month. But to do young 

ngal justice, the M.A. of the University, the medical and the 
law student, the candidates for a Deputy-magistracy, have often 
acquired a knowledge of English literature which would have 
staggered one of Thackeray's oa | Dragoons. And, equipped 
with English and Bengali, the Hindu holds bis own with 
most competitors. Not so the Mahommedan. He has studied 
his own Urdu, with all its grammatical niceties and idioms, as 

a scholar; he is familiar with several of the best Persian 
authors; and he has occasionally some knowledge of Arabic. 
It follows, then, that in mastering English he is in a position 
analogous to that of the Cambridge classical scholar of former 
days, who had to reach a certain standard in mathematics before 
he could go in for the Tripos or the Chancellor's Medal. The up- 
shot of these remarks is that we are glad to find a Mahommedan 
gentleman who can address his countrymen and his rulers in their 
own languages respectively, and on a subject in which they are both 
interested. Possibly his production would not have suffered had 
he depended more on himself and less on the Bengali Baboo 
whose “ valuable assistance ” he acknowledges in the preface. It 
is not difficult to detect the high-sounding phraseology so dear to 

the professional spouter. But the writer's object is praiseworthy. 

He wishes to make his co-religionists and other natives understand 

what the Russians are like; how they seek pretexts and conquer 

countries ; and, by contrast, he points the moral for good and evil 
of the British rule. 

Saheb Mohammed Ali—for this is his title, and not Mr. or 

uire—does not tell us much about himself; but we infer that 
he has been in charge of a property of some extent, which during 
the minority or the incapacity of the owner has been placed under 
the Revenue authorities. This property anyhow lies in the 

district of Kheri, in the Sitapur division of Uudh. Mr. W. W. 

Hunter informs us in his instructive Gazetteer, that Kheri, barring 

some malarious and jungly tracts, isa prosperous district containing 
more than eight hundred thousand inhabitants, with a public 

revenue of nine lacks of rupees, and a cultivated area of a million 
of acres, While so employed, whether by Government or by the 
proprietor himself, the writer must have had ample facilities for 
testing the results of an administration which has not yet reached 
its thirtieth year. In Kheri and in any other similar district, 
the recollections of the annexation, of the Mutiny, and of the 
reconquest and Settlement of Oudh cannot sanity have died 
out, as those of Mahratta raid and Mahommedan tyranny have 
died out in Bengal. Pensioned Sepoys and old villagers must 
still be living who, if so minded, could tell strange tales of 
the mutineers erriving from Shabjehanpur, and of the disloyalty 
of the Raja of Mithauli; how some English officers were 
ruthlessly shot down at Sitapur, while others escaped only to 
die of fever and ague in the jungles bordering on Nipaul ; how 
fierce feuds about lands and boundaries revived with 

withdrawal of authority; and how a district, after a little 
veneer and polish, returned to the primitive civilization of mud 
forts, loopholed villages, and the musket and the plough com- 
bined. But natives of whatever rank or position are rarely 
garrulous about the dark year of 1857. Nor do we forget that the 
author purports to tell us not about Oudh in particular, but about 
the British rule in general. Like Lord Tennyson in his poem 
addressed to F, D. Maurice, he seems to ask whether Ottoman or 

Emperor ought to win. The description of Russian atrocities in 

Central Asia, Poland, Bulgaria and elsewhere is, of course, all 

second-hand. But he does give us some of the loose talk 
prevalent in the bazaars of Hindustan about Russian encroachment, 

and this is more valuable than what such competent authorities as 

M. Vambéry, Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, and the 7imes’ Correspondent 

have written about the cruelties of Sotnias of Cossacks. A Hindu 

astrologer, for instance, consults the stars and prophesies a 
terrible war between Russia and En ly sagacious 

Mahommedan foretells an early the 

triumph of the Green Flag. In one circle it is roundly asserted 

* The Truth about Russia and E. a Native’s Point of View. 


By Muhammad Mabfuz Ali, of Kakori Lucknow district, late Manager of 
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that the two rival Powers will peaceably agree to divide India 
between them “in the proportion of ten annas to six in the 
rupee ”—sixteen annas that make up the current silver coin being 
the basis of all native calculation of profits, shares, and even 
returns of cro In another circle it is hinted that, when the 
Russians shall have quietly possessed themselves of all India, they 
will begin a beneficent administration by remitting one-half of 
the land revenue—we presume in favour of Zemindar, Talukdar, 
village community, or peasant proprietors, as the case may 
be. We have no doubt that amongst a community, credulous, 
given to talk and story-telling, quick in perception and hasty 
in conclusion, these sort of rumours circulate with amazing 
rapidity. They may not, except by a very roundabout process, 
reach the ears of the Commissioner or the district officer. Very 
likely, too, the bulk of the cultivating classes think just as 
little about Russia as they did about the Ilbert Bill, But by 
the actual placeman and by the candidate for place, by the 
Pundit and the Moulavi, by the mechanic and the shopkeeper, by 
the merchant and banker, by the armed retainer and by the idle 
and discontented dwellers in towns, these political questions are 
discussed with unfailing zest. And thus the masses may become 
penetrated by a sense of insecurity and a vague feeling of im- 
pending change. Saheb Mahfuz Ali, if we apprehend him cor- 
rectly, writes not so much for the try as for the men of the 
old school, for the University graduates, and for those who stand 
half-way between these two sets. The valuable part of the work 
is the final chapter, where the author treats of the British Govern- 
ment, its officers, and the grievances of the native. And the 
value lies not so much in the truth and cogency of the state- 
ments as in the characteristic way in which fantastical and senti- 
mental apes are paraded as if they were tangible and real, 
and in the refutation which the author unconsciously supplies to 
his own arguments. Moreover, he has caught the style of the 
Radical platform, and he conjures up an imaginary Oriental 
nation, with its “ national aspirations” and “ the two hundred and 
fifty millions who are at present being dragooned into submission.” 
Then, when he has dilated for a page or two on Anglo-Indian 
hauteur, exclusiveness, pride of caste, and so forth, he turns round 
and lauds the Government that has put down Suttee, female in- 
fanticide, Thuggee, and other barbarisms, and has created and 
established such useful things as trade and commerce, order and 
law. A little further on he makes the remarkable discovery that 
the natives of India have never arrived at self-government at all, 
and that they have never dreamt of freedom and independence. 
The critic is perplexed to find out what the educated — ¢ sensible 
native really wants; what he thinks the British Government 
can give him; and what he must be left to work out for 
himself. The stock grievances, however, appear to us to be 
somewhat as follows. Government has shut out natives from 
employment. It has ruined trade and local industries. It has in- 
uced new imposts and taxes; the codes of law and procedure 
have proved ruinous to litigants who have brought suits or had 
suits brought against them ; and the lands of some have been con- 
fiscated and the relatives of others have been punished for their 
share in the Mutiny. Finally, under a rule of examinations, 
degrees, promotion by certain fixed rules, and other restrictions, 
there is no opening for the ambitious, well-born, and discontented 
gentleman. A good deal of the above may be perfectly true in 
one sense, and yet not true in the sense used by the native 
agitator, As regards employment, there are probably far more 
natives in the receipt of regular pay and allowances, plus pensions, 
than ever there were at any time in the days of Akbar or 
Aurangzeb. What the native really would like is a scale of pay 
commensurate with that of the Anglo-Indian administrator, or else 
low pay and ample perquisites. And what does the author think 
of the two Commissions recently appointed by Lord Dufferin to see 
whether it is possible to make retrenchments and to employ more 
natives under Government? There is, of course, a basis of truth 
in the complaint about the destruction of native industries and the 
increase of taxation. But it is not the fault of Government if 
independent Englishmen invest money in tea-gardens and indigo, 
set up mills of paper, jute, and other country produce, and engage 
in a variety of enterprises demanding skill and returning profit to 
Spee. Indeed at page 81 the author admits that this 
t does not follow from the action of Government, but because 
“we are indifferent and not enterprising enough.” Why does not 
Saheb Mahfuz Ali bid his co-religionists follow the example 
of the Parsees, who, numberisg some 100,000 souls, have done 
more for themselves and their adopted country than ten times 
that number of Hindus and Mahommedans? Enterprising 
Englishmen must be heard on the other side. They can show 
by statistics that an enormous inland trade, conveyed by 
camels, bullocks, carts, and boats, is entirely in the hands of 
local Mahajans. And, after all, what is the falling off, if ahy, in 
brocades, Dacca muslins, and a few other articles of luxury and 
fancy, compared with this enormous development of country 
produce, the growth of the last twenty or thirty years? The 
question of taxation resolves itself practically into a question of 
good ow ye Such a rule will never be exactly cheap. Money 
must be had for roads, schools, colleges, and other little items, and 
few natives would be long in finding out that there was no sensible 
difference in the lightness of an d by which any taxation is 
imposed, What a Hindu would like is the union of British order, 
regularity, and punctuality of payment with the independence 
and unfettered action of the indigenous Raja and Nawab; the 
security of his own real and personal estate, combined with 


license to deal with the lives and estates of others. But this is 
just what neither Parliament, nor platform, nor Viceroy can give. 

Weare quite ready to hear what any educated Mahommedan or 
Hindu has to say about his countrymen, their wants, real or 
supposed, and their fears or hopes of Russian encroachment. To 
those who have always insisted on the superiority of our English 
language as an instrument of education over ponderous Sanskrit 
and Arabic, who have befriended individuals and classes at the 
risk of much calumny and misrepresentation, who have protested 
against one-sided legislation in the interest of the English capi- 
talist, who have wished to see natives of character in the High 
Courts and in the Legislative Councils—these sort of effusive 
pamphlets are hardly a surprise. Such men are glad that native 
gentlemen, especially Mahommedans, should discuss political ques- 
tions, propound grievances, and suggest remedies, even though the 
first be somewhat shadowy and the last quite impracticabie. But 
a more pregnant commentary than any pamphlet, book, or review 
is afforded by the recent accounts of religious feuds and riots in 
some half-dozen of the most famous, the most ancient, and the most 
populous cities of India. Those who know the value of a vigorous 
personal rule in the interest of natives themselves can now estimate 
the results of Lord Ripon’s feeble and sentimental policy. For all 
this silly talk about self-government, the real natives seem as un- 
fitted for autonomy and as ready to fly at each other's throats as 
ever. The effect on the English magistrate is more disheartening 
still, He seems less able to cope with fanaticism and turbulence 
than he was when John Lawrence ruled the imperial city of Delhi 
in 1844, and when about the same epoch another magistrate 
levelled half a bazaar in Agra for purely sanitary purposes, under 
the very eye and nose of the Lieutenant-Governor of the province, 
the late James Thomason. 


NOVELS AND TALES.* 


A BIRD OF PASSAGE is a novel of a kind with which we 
were more familiar a dozen years ago than at present, but 
which has not yet been, and we hope will never be, superseded. It 
isa novel purely and simply to amuse. Mrs. Croker has had no more 
fell intent in writing it this. No theological, philosophical, 
political, or zesthetic scheme lurks hidden in its pages. Not a bit 
of subjectivity is there in it from beginning to end. No one is 
deep, no one is subtle, no one is sentimental. Of course it follows 
that no moral lessons are to be drawn from it; and, on the other 
hand, no disclosures of depravity are made. It will amuse, dis- 
tract attention, the vacant hour, and leave nothing but plea- 
sant sensations behind. Helen Denis is not of the stuff heroines are 
often made of. She is a slight little girl, whose pretty face and 
sweet temper are her best gifts, who loves her old father, and is 
not averse to fun and pleasure ; cries with all her heart when her 
lover disappoints her, and can give a spirited retort when pressed 
too hard by a grumpy aunt. Helen’s early days of young woman- 
hood are passed in the Andaman Islands, of all places; and 
the society of the European settlement there is amusingly and 
faithfully sketched. Colonel Denis’s sudden death ends Helen’s 
little reign of prosperity, and she is thrown on her own re- 
sources, which are as limited as those of most young ladies 
before the days of higher education. However, her own and the 
reader’s good fortune bring her over to Crowmore Castle, Terry- 
screen, Ireland, the abode of her uncle Mr. Malachi Sheridan, and 
there her days are brighter and more entertaining than ever. 
Poverty and neglected estates, scheming bailiffs, and humbugging 
beggars form the greater part of her Irish life, into which, how- 
ever, family affection, gay spirits, household loyalty, and rampant 
humour enter. Some of the old traditional Irish picturesque 
talk lingered at Crowmore, presumably in consequence of local in- 
difference to politics, “ He is a great plan of a horse,” says one, 
endeavouring to enlarge on the merits of a clumsy colt. “ Here’s 
the comrade of your glove, Miss Dido,” says Biddy. “ Deed, an 
I'm thinking she is just dying on her feet ; first she had a slight 
sketch of a cold, now ’tis a melancholy that ails her, John took 
her up to Rafferty’s funeral, thinking to cheer her out of it, but 
she got a wakness standin’ in the berryin’ ground and ’tis worse 
she is instead of better.” We more often hear of the witty Irish 
car-driver nowadays than meet him, but Larry Flood, who drove 
Helen to Crowmore, or rather to the neighbouring bog, with the 
famous Finnigan's mare, is the genuine thing. The impudence, 
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humour, gallantry, greed, and sharpness of the fellow are true to 
the life. 

There is no parti reason why Mr. James Baker should not 
have written John Westmacott, and dedicated it to his “ friend 
Henry Whatley, in remembrance of pleasant days spent near 
Hals”; nor, on the other hand, is it easy to perceive any reason 
why he should, The journal of any commonplace and mode- 
rately-informed Cook's tourist has as much and as little claim to 
publication as these experiences of some half-dozen worthy folk 
who neither are, nor do, nor suffer anything specially worthy of 
record. They visit Hamburg, and describe it ; but, then, so many 
people have visited Hamburg. They go up and down the Danube 
trom Passau to Vienna, and tell each other things out of Murray 
and Badeker. They cite a number of such recondite quotations as 
“Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten,” and “ Wenn ich allein bin, 
bin ich am wenigsten allein.” A little German travel and a little 
German literature have got into their heads. Their home adven- 
tures are even less exciting, and are told in the most commonplace 

le. On the whole, we surmise that the world will willingl 
let die this history of Mr. Westmacott and his friends and their 
doin, 

Mise Betham-Edwards has written what she is to call 
an “Anglo-French romance,” but which truly is more like an 
ecstatic kind of tract. Half-way is not a bad name for a tract, 
nor is the story, apart from its tractarian tendency, and in its 
incidents and accidental issues, a bad one. Miss Cameron Joye and 
Mr. Millison Methold meet on their travels in a French town; pre- 
sumably Dijon. The young lady, who is usually spoken of as the 
“Saxon maiden,” is on her way to Mulhouse to Sedans a deaconess 
in a Protestant community. The gentleman is “ half-way ” to Rome, 
in a spiritual as well as physical sense. He proposes to become a 

iest of the Roman Catholic Church. Some sort of accident be- 

ls Millison, and Cameron, who is twenty, and extremely lovely, 
proposes to the French doctors to nurse the youthful and engaging 
tient. They are, as —v. be expected, scandalized ; but on 
Gana’ exclamation, “I love him!” they immediately acqui- 
esce; which gives at once a novel and an amiable aspect to 
Burgundian ideas of social propriety. “The fortunes of the sick 
man were henceforth to be put confidingly and uncompromisingly 
in her hands.” This is all very well, and the descriptions of rural 
French life which Miss Betham-Edwards gives us are very pretty 
and very acceptable. What is not so readable, and what is in 
point of fact rere | tiresome, is the perpetual argument which 
goes on about the churches and their creeds and their doctrine and 
their practice. Every one argues, including the old Suffolk nurse 
and the gargon at the French hotel. Let them begin on what topic 
they will, they are sure presently to slide into religious intro- 
spection and propagandism. Even the love-making is polemical. 
“You have already forsworn the teachings of evolution!” says 
Jeanne d'Harcourt sharply to the enamoured Millison. Alas! 
unhappy young man, he had, and all other teachings save those of 
love. Keo Joye is, on her side, as deep! cuguged in special 
pleading with the romantic young French officer ne Hervé 
And so it all ends with two weddings in place of the reception of 
@ deaconess and the ordination of a priest, and we have reason to 
hope that the arguments are at last ended and every one made 
Mr. P, M. Egan’s preface to h 
isgivings are aw r. P, M. 8 to his 
“ Anglo-Irish Story of Today” A strange confusion of personal 
pronouns on the part of the author, and a remark about political 
phases of society “ transpiring” in these countries, do not make an 
engaging — They give, however, only a faint idea of the 
oddities of composition to be found in the which follow. We 
are introduced at once to the home shared by Miss Kate Comerford, 
acharming Irish girl, who dreamed amidst “ inocuous pleasures,” 
“flaunted along the hill-side, or skipped across the lawn,” with her 
brother, a simple youth, who was “never quite at home with 
fashionable people,” or with those who made, as he thought, “ an 
exhibition of their English.” Mr. William Comerford, it appears 
had unfortunately lost his parents, “ who, through neglect, deprived 
him of the cultivation which was necessary to excite pleasure by 
social intelligen 
we might have divined from th 


ce.” But for the different name on the title-page, 

intimation that Mr, 
Comerford was the writer of lydom. Presently Mr. Lucifer 
Scully comes in to tea; and, after “issuing the distinguished 
guest to the parlour,” Kate leaves him and her brother to enjoy 


is they do to s agreeable pur t “ William, bein 

for the past week immersed in thoughts as 
how he would raise capital to get in the harvest, at 
once to surmise an easy way of escaping the dilemma.” Mr. 
Lucifer Scully, whose character and in the story may be 
guessed from the ingenuous device of his name, later revolves the 
events of the evening, but can recall nothing “ which could cause 
him to think less of himself, or that the most sensitive man might 
set to riddle his prudence upon.” “There was no deterring cir- 


» Cumstances ; at least nothing to stem the roll of thought, aye, or 


the flight of fancy.” Not even a rule of grammar, it would seem. 
Mr. Egan is an Irishman, and a fervent patriot; but free, appa- 
rently, from national prejudice. He is able to ize such 
attractions as this inferior country can offer. When Mr. Lucifer 
Scully and his friend Mr. O’Brien come to London, they visit the 

1 ent and see the Needle. “Yes, by George; and plenty 
as fine women as ever Cleopatra was.” They attend a debate in 
the House of Commons, “in which the Irish members were 


taking a telling part”; and Mr. O'Brien is much exercised by the 


tyrannous and vindictive behaviour of the “official in black” in 
charge of the Speaker's gallery, who will neither allow him to 
“stand up in his place the better to see the member who addressed 
the House,” nor to “lean forward,” nor to carry on a conversa- 
tion with his companion Mr. Scully. “During the remainder of 
their stay in the House Fred looked quite sullen and crestfallen.” 
Perhaps in consequence of this glaring evidence of the degrading 
subjection under which his country groans, Mr. O’Brien has 
@ strange vision in the following night. He relates it to Mr. 
Lucifer Scully next morning with great minuteness and length. 
He sees in a dream the “ auspicious opening of the Irish 
Parliament in College Green.” After a wonderful procession of 
“stalworth” maidens, “able-bodied” young men, aged persons 
who had “lived in the stirring period of ’98,” representatives of 
the ancient kings, septs and clans, old bards and harpers, and so 
on, comes a “ final” and extraordinary chariot, presenting “ the 
shape of a gigantic key, in the eye of which and along the body 
and wards sat the great English statesmen who led the House of 
Commons in carrying out the national victory; while in front sat 
the English Premier, hat in hand, bowing and acknowledging the 
cheers of the vociferous crowds.” It is needless to say that not 
the present Prime Minister, but Mr. Gladstone, is here designated 
as sitting in the eye of the key which unlocked the freedom of 


| Ireland—in a dream. There is such extreme and absorbing fascina- 


tion in Mr. Egan’s literary manner that in its study we have 
rather overlooked the purport of his story, Our readers will, 
however, be doubtless drawn to the volume by our remarks, and 
ascertain it for themselves. The most friendly of them may ho 

as we do, that the author will make a personal application of 
circumstance he records concerning his hero, which we quote as a 
final and favourable specimen of his style :—‘‘ When at home Mr. 
Scully contrived to turn the train of his all-sufficient philosophy 
into a channel other than romance-making, where it bore more re~ 
assuring fruits and brought in all the necessaries to luxury with a 
liberal and rich fluctuation.” 

It may be presumed that Miss Ethel M. Villiers Forbes is a 
very young lady; and the presumption is the best excuse that 
may be offered for the fact that she has written a very silly novel. 
Probably a short time only has elapsed since the author of Bertha’s 
Revenge made acquaintance with the history of her own country, 
and the romantic, if doubtful, incident of the gift of the famous 
ring by Elizabeth to Essex has forcibly struck her imagination, 
Accordingly we have here a new version, altered and modernized 
and applied to circumstances which do not in the least fit. A 
tender young maiden gives an opal ring set with diamonds to her 
bosom friend and companion Bertha with “a sacred promise that 
whatever you ask me to do, no matter what it is, or what it may 
cost me, I promise to do it, if you show or send me this ring as 
a token.” The ingenuous creature adds that “ father always says 
it will bring me ill-luck,” a remark which would seem to indicate 
a more prudent intention in the gift than ber vow suggests. 
Early next morning Bertha sends the ring with the simple request 
that Rita will give up Bernard de Montford, the beloved of her 
heart whom her family intend her to marry, and espouse a 
Monsieur Victor Lacroix, a gentleman to whom she has a 
ticular aversion. Rita feels the awkwardness of the position, tas 
“Marguerite d’Armand has never broken her word,” and she 
agrees, It is her duty and she will. The story passes in France, 
with some parts of which the author is acquainted. It might 
have been better if she had done as some other English writers of 
novels design to do and had her book translated into French 
before publication. Then we might have been spared such 

uliarities of composition as the eulogy on the Marquis 

"Armand, “ who never failed to relieve all the want and misery 
that met him in his wanderings, or to refuse the requests put to 
him in tearful voices on bis visits to the poor around him”; or the 
final remark that “ Rita will never know now that Victor is the 
man who lays at the bottom of all her woes.” 

Dr. Ernst Eckstein’s neat little volume contains an unusual 
amount of romantic interest, as well as scholarly information, 
Erudition is not indeed the quality chiefly to commend in a novel; 
but in this case it appears only in the externals and accessories, 
which are picturesque and judiciously supplied. Some Greek 
words might usefully have been turned into English by the trans- 
lator from Dr. Eckstein’s German, especially as pains have been 
taken to make the English rendering easy and modern in style, 
and the retention of the Greek is unnecessary. But, on the whole, 
the work of translation has been very agreeably done by Mary 
J. Safford. The story isin itself pretty. The love of the young 
sculptor from Mylasa for the beautiful Cydippe, daughter of the 
archon of Miletus, is painted as freshly as if it had all come about 
yesterday, instead of tive centuries before Christ. The scenery on 
the coast of Asia Minor, the streets and interiors of Miletus, 
the floral festival of Aphrodite, with the peculiar ceremony 
of the flight of sacred doves, thrown aloft by the three fairest 
—— of the city, are brilliantly sketched with a graphic and free 
stroke. 

Lyle Harcourt is a story for boys, but of the kind preferred 
girls. Lyle is a very good little boy, but rather sant alga ~+4 
the tender mercies of his grandmother, his maiden aunt, and his 
elder sister than is approved by lads in or out of school, The 
author's intention is excellent ; but the lesson of her story seems a 
little over-strained. To do good by stealth is perhaps not so well 
as to do it openly; but, on the whole, it is better than not 
doing it at all. Miss Constance Lea persists in befriending her old 
nurse, and obstinately refuses to tell her grandmamma anything 
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about it till the job is finished. Lyle, who is younger than 
Constance, preaches to her. He should have been made to write 
out as a copy in his writing lesson-book Faites votre devoir ; et 
laissez faire les Dieux. 

A Marked Man is a short story appearing in the series of 
“Mawson’s Northern Tales.” It d with the question of 
capital and labour—the disturbances amongst the workmen in the 
iron districts and strikes, owing to the employment of certain 
forms of machinery and the refusal of employers to shorten hours 
of labour without at the same time diminishing rates of wages. 
There is a charge of conspiring to murder arising out of the 
workmen's combination ; and the virtuous hero commits deliberate 
perjury to obtain a verdict for his old chum the prisoner. It isa 
case for casuists; and Mr. Ireton settles it to his own satisfac- 
tion, “ returning home with a lighter heart than he had known 
for many a day, feeling there are occasions when even a falsehood 
becomes a virtue.” 

Miss Giberne’s short story, Five Thousand Pounds, is written 
with the author’s usual good feeling and good sense. It would be 
a useful work to give to “ persons about to receive a legacy,” were 
such people usually in a frame of mind to accept the counsels of 
frugality. To those who have received unexpected riches and 
dissipated them, the gift might be as unpalatable as advice coming 
too late generally is. 


THE RISE AND CONSTITUTION OF UNIVERSITIES.* 


rpue history of Universities is one of those subjects which, 
interesting strongly a limited number of inquirers, and 

ing intrinsically no small importance, suffer on the one side 
the lack of general interest, and on the other from the scanty 
and extremely problematical character of the documents on which 
they must be based. ‘There are not a few of such subjects, and 
occasionally (as in the case of the pronunciation of classical lan- 
guages, the origin of myths, and so forth) the intense interest felt by 
a few, and the tact that the intellectus is sibi permissus, owing to the 
want of controlling facts, communicate a rather unfortunate, and 
to the outsider rather ludicrous, warmth to the discussions upon 
them. Professor Laurie, incidentally mentioning the last and 
most learned work on his subject, the Entstehuny der Universi- 
téten of Denifle, remarks with a certain naiveté that “as it is the 
most learned, so it is the most polemic” of books on the subject. 
Alas! it is ever so, The more learning, the more opinionativeness 
on these subjects which admit of little correction from the com- 
munis sensus, a thing very different from common sense in its 
baser uses, but which might be substituted for it with great 
advantage. 

The specialists in the history of Universities are not quite so 
peremptory as the believers in this or that theory of Latin pronun- 
ciation, Latin accentuation, and the like, but as prone to fall 
foul of one another. We find in this very book Protessor Laurie 
confessing humbly, but apparently with conviction, that he has 
repeatedly read a passage of Mr. Mullinger’s without being able to 
understand in the least what it means, and we find him making a 
difficulty of his own about a Latin sentence which certainly does 
not present any great difficulties to us. He says of the University 
of Naples, “ Professors were further freed from the payment of 
taxes and from service in war, and had other immunities. What 
these were it is difficult to say. The words used were liberi, franchi 
et immunes ab omnibus et singulis solutionibus.” If the difficulty 
turns on these words only, we should not considerit great. Liberi 
and franchi clearly refer to political and judicial rights, and tm- 
munes ab omnibus et singulis solutionibus to taxes and dues of all 
kinds, However, we have ourselves no desire to be “ polemical.” 
The only thing on which we can remark not altogether favourably 
in Professor Laurie’s work is that, after asserting that he has 
verified all important references, and after hinting that, while 
mentioning in full all his predecessors whom he has consulted, 
he has gone to the fountain-head wherever it was desirable, we 
find some curious instances of second-handness not at all dis- 
guised, it is true, but in themselves curious. For instance, after 
saying in his text that in the time of Augustus there were three 

cipal chairs at Athens, he adds in a note, “ Grifenhahn, 
lii. p. 29, says ten.” To which we say nothing ourselves, but 

thirsty amateur of “documents” will infallibly reply, “ Quid 
mihi cum Griifenhahn? If he gives his authority, look it 
up for me and give it; if not, let Griifenhabn, who from his 
name must clearly be a doubtful x magne | on the schools of 
Athens in the days of Augustus, retire make place for his 
betters.” “ Viriville” (Zist. de Instruction Publique) is an ex- 
cellent authority in his way; but we would rather not learn 
from “ Viriville ” that at Autun in 276 the walls of the porticoes 
were painted over with maps and dates and historical facts. 
Very likely they were, but it is quite impossible for “ Viriville” 
oo Teno seen them. Nor is Guizot (History of Civilization in 
France, iv.) a sutlicient security for the fact that “the interests 
of the professors at these centres formed a constant subject of 
care to the Emperors of Rome.” We will take M. Guizot’s 
authority for what was a constant subject of care to Louis 
Philippe, but not in the other case. When Professor Laurie 
says that Dr. Skene proves, he thinks, something about the 
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Galwegian churches and monasteries, he is absolutely within 
his right, and no one but the stupidest of pedants will ash 
him to go behind what he regards and quotes as a satisfactory 
proof, But we rub our eyes again when we come to the follow- 
ing passage :— Bede says, according to Newman, that in his 
time there were monks in Englund who knew Latin and Greek 
as well as they knew their mother-tongue; but, according to 
Mullirger, this was said by him only of Albinus, who was taught 
Greek by Theodore.” Now Newman is good, and Maullinger is 
good, but we might certainly expect a Professor of Education 
in the University of Edinburgh to refer to the not very re- 
condite writings of the Venerable and give us his own version 
of what Bede does say. The Oxford Cardinal and the Cam- 
bridge scholar can hardly have got private MSS. of Bede which 
are not open to Professor Laurie? Lastly, it is surely very 
odd indeed to find Professor Laurie, in pointing out very cor- 
rectly that “a religious convent life was, when the nuns chose 
to make it so, an academic life likewise,” using these words :— 
“ One of the most interesting literary names of the tenth century 
was that of Hroswilda (Hroswita), who in the German convent 
of Gandersheim wrote dramas, recently published and said to be 
of considerable merit.” “ Recently” is a curious term if Pro- 
fessor Laurie is referring to Maginn’s edition of 1845, and surely 
any person who was specially studying the conventual and mo-~ 
nastic schools of the middle ages might have looked for himself at 
Hroswitha’s Terentian imitations. 

Except in regard to these initial defects, however, and to a few 
unnecessary flings at English schools and Universities later, we 
have little fault to find with Professor Laurie’s book, which con- 
sists, as he tells us with an odd frankness, of lectures which he 
has not found opportunity to deliver. This is, at any rate, better 
than the mere republication of delivered lectures which is now so 
common. He attaches, indeed, as is the wont of specialists, 
rather more importance to his own special theses and conclusions 
than we can admit. A good deal ot reading on the subject has, 
we confess, led us to the conclusion that Universities are 
Topsyfied in respect of their origin. We “’spect they grow’d 
rather than hold that they were constituted with any very definite 
purpose on the part of their founders. In institutions connected 
with them, as in Walter de Merton’s foundation at Merton and 
then at Oxford, and its almost immediate successor and copy, 
Hugh de Balsham’s House of St. Peter at Cambridge, we can, of 
course, trace a very definite purpose. Indeed, in these two cases. 
the purpose of counteracting monastic influences is clear; and in 
the Universities proper which were founded for special studies— 
as Salerno for medicine and Bologna for law—we may see some- 
thing of the same kind. But the “studium generale,” the earlier 
and nearly equivalent term for the almost meaningless “ univer- 
sitas” (for Professor Laurie is no doubt right in holding that 
“ universitas,” as a rule, simply means “community,” “ body,” 
and has nothing to do with a lofty conception of an organ- 
ized hierarchy of study), does not seem to have meant very 
much more than a school open to men in general and not ne- 
cessarily intended as a prelimi to the clerical life or the 
monastic life. On the other hand, he seems to us to go too far, 
and to have been misled by Salerno and Bologna in medieval, 
by Berytus and perhaps Athens in classical, times in insisting on 
the “ specialized” character of University instruction. No doubt it 
was specialized in some cases very poo | and very definitely, for 
the simple reason that Brodstudien imply specialization, ox that 
Brodstudien (however the fact may disgust highflying Humanists. 
like the late Rector of Lincoln) are at least as much the founda- 
tion of Universities as Arts, But we see very little reason to 
doubt that the opprobrious term “ High Schools” which Germany 
has been pleased to throw at Oxford and Cambridge exactly ex- 
presses the original purpose, as far as there was an original and 
uniform purpose, of Universities in Europe. It is certain (and 
Professor Laurie has made the facts quite clear) that education as 
a whole was much more carefully looked after and organized in 
the middle , after the very “ darkest,” than it pleased the self- 
sufficiency of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries to 
acknowledge. It is also certain (and here again Professor Laurie 
has done good service in bringing out the facts) that a tradition of 
the great pagan schools of the Empire in which so many of the 
Fathers themselves had learnt persevered to some extent even in 
the “dark” times. And it is evident that, as Europe settled down 
and redeveloped itself in kingdoms, blind strivings, coming by 
degrees to be not so blind, were made to put on the structure of 
ordinary education a coping of University finish. We think our- 
selves that, with all their shortcomings, Oxford and Cambridge 
have never been equalled or approached as engines for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. Professor Laurie, as in duty bound,. 
though he comments with great frankness on the drawbacks 
of the Scotch Universities, and especially their prostitution to. 
mere fourth-form teaching, yet fondly impresses on us the un- 
doubted fact that St, Andrews and Aberdeen, Edinburgh and. 
Glasgow, reproduce more nearly the autonomous constitution 
of the medizval University. Perhaps they do. We own that, 
ranking ourselves among staunchest medisvalists living, we 
like Oxford and Cambridge better. But that, no doubt, is a 
matter of taste; and, after all,as the differentia of Oxford and 
Cambridge is the collegiate system, and as the collegiate system 
was started in both at latest in the thirteenth century, the crown 
and flower of the middle ages, we do not feel very traitorous. 
To us the great charm of the present book is the way in which 


it shows, by the hand of a new professor of a new-fangled art, 
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what, indeed, all scholars know, but what the general public still 
ignores, the fact how admirably wise these despised middle ages 
were ; how, instead of trying, like their successors, to spoil the 
good things they had inherited, they tried to hand on the things 
they had in better state to their heirs ; how full they were of the 

tical spirit ; what great things they could do with small means; 
Ce they loved science before the name of Science had been special- 
ized into a beggarly outhouse of her vast and glorious palace; how 
powerless their alleged illiberalism and narrowness were to prevent 
the expatiation of the intellect in the largest sense—an expatia- 
tion encouraged and fostered, not cramped or confined, by the 
efforts of the Church. No lie of the half-truth kind was ever 
more lying than the stupid chatter of Liberals of the Brougham 
type about the monastic character of Universities. Against almost 
everything bad in the monastic system Universities everywhere, 
and from the first, set their face ; almost everything that was best 
in the monastic system Universities at once absorbed and kept, 
in its goodness, to themselves, 


HISTORY OF THE HUNDRED OF BLACKHEATH.* 


———— HASTED, the author of the History of Kent, a 
part of which forms the nucleus of this very careful and 
minutely detailed work, spent no less than forty years on his quite 
unremunerative labour. A very pathetic letter from him to Lord 
Romney, dated 1803, is printed by the present editor. The writer, 
old and worn-out after his forty — of literary work, begs that 
he may be appointed to some humble clerkship, which would 
free him from the gloomy prospect of want which was then before 
him. 

Painstaking as Hasted seems to have been, it is difficult at first 
sight to realize the amount of laboured verification and research 
accomplished by the authors and editor of this new edition, which 
devotes a large folio volume to the history of one single Hundred, 
the first instalment of a series which, if carried out on the same 
scale, would make Kent one of the most completely described 
counties of England. The free access which is now liberally 
given to the public records enables the historian of a district, 
though at the cost of immense trouble and time, to produce a 
work which in accuracy and detail is far superior to the un- 
scientific, though often very readable, county histories of our fore- 
fathers. 

The compilers of this volume have spared no labour; they have 
read and made extracts from numerous public documents, such as 
the Patent and Close Rolls, the parish registers, and such com- 

tive new fields of information as churchwardens’ accounts 
and the wills of private persons. As an editor, Dr. Drake's task 
has been a very severe one, and a great part of the value of the 
present work is due to his illustrative foot-notes, which, in many 
cases, form the most interesting part of the page. 

The Hundred of Blackheath is bounded on the north by the wind- 
ing course of the Thames, its limits extending from Deptford on the 
west to Woolwich on the east ; on the south its angles are marked 
by Sydenham and Eltham. Thus it will be seen that this Hundred 
contains an area of special interest. The dockyards of Deptford 
have played an important part in contributing to the naval 
supremacy of England ever since the early part of Henry VIII.’s 
reign, when the meetings of the Admiralty Board began to be held 
there in a room of the Gun Tavern. At Deptford in 1578 was 
fitted out the celebrated Revenge, Sir Francis Drake's fiag-ship 
during his victory over the Spanish Armada, and many others of 
the historic ships of England were built in the same dockyards. 
In the adjoining town of Greenwich stood the magnificent palace 
built by Duke Humphrey of Gloucester soon after 1433. The 
drawing made in 1558, of which a reproduction is given, shows 
this building, which stood on the site of the present Greenwich 
— to have been one of the noblest palaces in the country. 
At Duke Humphrey's death, intestate and without issue, in 1447, 
the “ Plesaunce,” as it was called, became Crown property, and 
was for long one of the principal scenes of the courtly magnificence 
of the Tudor sovereigns. Many interesting details of the splendid 
Court life at Greenwich are given in Dr. Drake's notes. 

Another royal palace of still earlier date is that at Eltham, 
the great hall of which still exists, a scanty relic of the once 
extensive building. The-interesting facsimile of a plan made in 
1590 is a valuable record which shows that the palace con- 
sisted of two distinct parts; first, the original structure, of which 
the existing hall was the principal apartment, surrounded by a 
strong crenellated circuit wall and an outer moat, now mostly 
filled up ; and, secondly, an extensive group of buildings outside 
the fortitied line, consisting chiefly of attendants’ dwellings and 
domestic offices, arranged in the form of a large quadrangle, with 
one side, that towards the main palace, omitted. 

Dr. Drake gives copious extracts from the accounts of the build- 
ing and ee expenses of Eltham Palace during the sixteenth 
century, which show that it was kept up as a royal residence for 
a Fag after the more magnificent “ Plesaunce” at Greenwich 
had fallen into the possession of the Crown, The genealogies of 
the local families are given with great fulness, including a long 
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list of royal and noble personages who, by their connexion with 
the Blackheath Hundred, help to make its history one of national 
interest, Dr, Drake says, “ Parliament has sat in Eltham, where 
Richard II., wasting his time in enervating idleness, received an 
intimation that Parliament would dethrone him if he did not bestir 
himself. Thence Henry V. sallied forth to circumvent the Lollards 
in London ; in his son’s reign the Lollard Vicar of Deptford was 
burnt on Tower Hill; and at Greenwich Elizabeth declined the 
Protestant throne of the Netherlands.” Sir John Hawkins and 
Lord Effingham, two of the admirals who helped to scatter the 
Armada, were for long residents at Deptford. Chaucer, Lovelace, 
and Evelyn lived within the Hundred of Blackheath ; as did also 
not a few men whose names were celebrated in some branch of 
art, such as Inigo Jones, Vandyke, Vanbrugh, Grinling Gibbons, 
and Thornhill. This division of Kent supplies rich materials for 
the production of a widely interesting work, and the authors of 
this volume have dealt with their subject in that elaborate and 
painstaking manner which makes us hope that Dr. Drake may be 
able to continue the history of the rest of Kent in no less satisfac- 
tory a style. In one point only there is distinct room for improve- 
ment ; though the engraved portraits are mostly good, the same 
cannot be said of all the photo-lithographs on tinted paper. Some 
of the drawings, such as that of the Hall of Eltham Palace, are 
rather coarse and spiritless. The services of a more skilful 
draughtsman should be secured for the future representation of 
existing buildings, 


RIDING FOR LADIES.* 


J gps is a book written with great spirit by a hard-riding 
woman, whose sad fate it has been to be reduced by an 
accident to her pen, in lieu of her saddle, for the employment of an 
active mind. It can safely be said that no woman, or man either, 
will be the worse for having read it, but in most cases very much 
‘the better, many excellent rules being laid down for the guidance 
of young persons who ride, though none are particularly new. The 
author seems not to have been brought up from childhood with 
hounds and horses; for, if she had, she would hardly have denied 
girls from ten to fourteen or sixteen years old the intense pleasure 
of galloping about the country on ponies for fear they should 
acquire a bad style of seat. The best horsewomen, and horsemen 
too, are those who have been brought up to it, as in every other 
case requiring skill, and who have learnt from their fathers and their 
brothers, their uncles and their aunts,and in many cases their 
own huntsmen besides. Very few of these fine horsewomen know 
so much about horses as Mrs. O'Donoghue, but they know a great 
deal nevertheless and make no boast of it. Mrs. O'Donoghue 
rightly attaches the utmost importance to a good seat on a horse ; 
but to acquire a good seat, she says, a girl ought not to ride before 
she is sixteen years old, and then she ought to be taught bya 
first-rate riding-master. She certainly lays down excellent rules 
for a woman’s seat, rules that every riding woman ought to study, 
but they are no other than most fox-hunting squires’ daughters 
know well enough. It is strange that so much is said, and so 
well said, about the seat, and so very little about the “ hands.” 
There are, it is true, minute instructions on holding the reins, 
which should be held, it appears, as Mrs. O’ Donoghue holds them 
—a doubtful piece of advice ; also there is much said on the subject 
of bits, where there is room for authorities to disagree, as 
they are very apt todo. If the lady had read Hints on Horse- 
manship, by Colonel Greenwood, the accomplished horseman and 
amateur teacher of ladies, who commanded the 2nd Life Guards; 
and Segundo’s little book on his different bits to suit as many 
different mouths, which used to be sold by Lachford with tho 
bits ; it is not too much to say she would know more about 
reins and bits than she does, great as her knowledge is. But, 
though she dwells so much on these essential particulars, there 
is a plentiful lack of advice about “hands.” Now, a very great 
deal of the art of riding depends upon “hands,” and judging 
from the illustration at page 227, re on the back of the 
book, as a specimen of how a horse should go, it would appear, 
by the way he holds his head, as if the author herself had 
no “hands.” Hounds are going fast to the le’t of the lady, 
her horse’s head is up in the air, and she is looking in the 
reader’s face, by no meavs where she ought to be looking. The 

illustrations are very well drawn indeed, according to the manner 
of Mr, Chantrey Corbould, and it must be presumed were drawn 

to order; the draughtsman, therefore, cannot be blamed for this 
“ star-gazer.” A reference to the illustrations in the “ Badminton 
Library ”—Hunting—and to those in Nimrod’s Horse and Hound, 

will show a very different state of affairs. A good seat is a neces- 
sity to a good hand. No one can havea good hand who cannot 
sit his horse, though good horsemen may have very inelegant, 

ugly-looking seats. ‘The seat, therefore, should be the first thing 
to acquire, and after that is done, it will take a lifetime to acquire 
“ hands,” Mrs, O'Donoghue says at page 128:—- 

I believe that in no other pace (walking) can there be found such true 

experience of the meaning of “light hands.” This admirable attribute— 

which, it must be confessed, is generally confined to women—signifies 

absolute control over an animal with scarcely any display of force—a sort: 
of elastic touch, by which accomplished riders convey their meaning to 

their mounts through the almost imperceptible action of the bit, acted 
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by the reins held lightly with the fingers. This is a poor explana- 
thon, bus it will do to serve as a guide until experience have taught 
you far better than printed instructions ever can. ~ 

Was there ever a man or woman who did not confess to having 
light hands? Here is the old story, modestly given by a woman, 
that a woman must needs have better hands than a man. Never 
was there a greater delusion. Of two ignorant riders the woman 
will have the lighter hands. She has smaller and more delicate 

rs, and the muscles of her arm are more pliable. But it is 
ludicrous to tell a fine horseman that he would be the better for 
‘woman’s arms and hands. The finest riders in the world can be 
icked out from cavalry-men, hunting-men—some huntsmen have 
n unrivalled—jockeys, and horse-breakers. It is not that all 
these are fine riders, but that the finest riders can be found 
amongst them, and most assuredly not amongst women. How 
poor Fred Archer would have ridiculed the idea that a woman 
could have finer hands than he had! It is clear that the author 
has not been much in the agreeable company of hounds, for she 
says, p. 26, “ Until we saw the tails of the ‘ beauties’ in full wag.” 
Wh> ever heard of hounds having tails! Neither do hounds 
usually wag their tails, but they feather their sterns on a scent. 
The author gives her opinions as to feeding horses. She feeds 
them twice a day, at seven in the morning and twelve hours after, 
giving only some hay in the middle of the day. That is to say, 
supposing a horse to have 14 lbs. of oats a day, she would give 
him 7 lbs. in the morning and 7 lbs. in the evening, with a little 
hay only between whiles. As a hunter on hunting days must 
go twelve hours without food, this abstinence for twelve hours 
every ~ is to inure his stomach to the trial. Horses will do 
fairly well on this sort of diet; but no experienced hunting-men 
sotreat them. Mrs. O'Donoghue gives 6 lbs. of hay a day, which, 
as most horses get too much, is good, and she boils her oats. She 
says, however, that excellent oats weigh from 30 to 35 lbs. to 
the bushel; prime ones, 45 to 43 lbs. Asa is cook eats for 
horses weigh from 40 to 44 lbs. the bushel, seldom more and 
certainly no less. Cooked food is often given to fat cattle, and 
there is no reason to think it is not good for horses. 

There is a copious supply of horsey slang in the book for the 
benefit of young ladies, and the author finishes with “ A Budget 
of ‘Tips,’ ” amongst which may be found a recommendation to 
ladies always to carry a pistol when hunting, to shoot their horses 

ves in case of accidents. She also tells ladies how to 
bleed their horses—a stable practice quite out of date it is to be 


ho 
ie. O'Donoghue apes some good, sound advice to young 
horsewomen, not of the common sort; and the book should be 
universally, though cautiously, read by them. She shines par- 
ticularly in describing how women’s saddles should be made, 
though a heavier stirrup would be better than the racing stirrup 
she recommends. She gives voluminous and minute directions on 
the whole outfit of a riding woman, literally from the sole of her 
foot to the crown of her head. The cost of every detail of dress 
is given, the whole amounting to 100/., for hunting three days 
aw 

There is a vast amount of really information in the book, 
with very sound advice, given by a bold and clever woman, and 
‘with all its faults we heartily recommend it to those who have 
auuch to learn on the subject of riding. 


JOHN BULL’S VINEYARD.* 


HIRTY-TWO years ago Hubert De Castella, the cadet of an 

old Swiss family, following the example of an elder brother 

and cousin, left his native canton of Neuchatel to seek fortune 
and a home in the colony of Victoria. Sprung from a race of 
wine-growers, Mr. De Castella, of whom and his vineyards, his 
enterprises—agricultural and matrimonial—Mr. Froude, in his 
book Oceana, gave so romantic a sketch, has thriven in the land of 
his adoption, rang bey wine at his estate of St. Hubert than 
his ancestors ever did , it is his 
us purpose to te’ e world, in John ‘¢ Vineyard, a 
Fook brimfal of a gay ees and bubbling over with the 
spirit of content, how is the country he has made his own, 
how fortunate the lot of the Victorian colonist, and how excellent 
the wines which can be grown by those who know how to grow 
them, in that happy, maiden soil. Like all the better class of his 
compatriots, Mr, De Castella has taken most kindly to the life of 
the country gentleman in a British colony—all the more kindly, 
perhaps, because the environments of his new home are Swiss, 
with its fringe of distant hills, the roage , Py the vines, and 
the fruit-trees. The joyous exuberance of Mr. De Castella’s spirit 
is well reflected in a style of which the pure, idiomatic English 
embodies a perfect French sentiment. Mr. De Castella, who is 
now British to effusion, tells us that he has written a book before 
this, Les 3 Australiens, designed to expose a malicious 
libel on the colonists, which, under the guise of a novel, Les 
Voleurs d'Or, was published by the once notorious Comtesse 
de in the world of Paris as 
t Squatters Australiens, we are 
to w, Was @ success—crushing the Countess, and remoting 
the prejudice in Parisian circles from Australia as a land of 
bushrangers and gold-robbers, Since then—it is now nearly 


* John Bull's hy 28 Australian Sketches. By Hubert De Castella, 
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thirty years since—the Squatter Australien has become extinct, 
swept away by droughts, low prices of wool, and popular govern- 
ment. In his place has sprung up the Free Selector, over 
whom Mr. De Castella becomes dithyrambic. Let Mr. Jesse 
Collings rave of his three-acres-and-cow millennium. What is 
that to the Eden which lies open to the working freeholder 
in Victoria? Can the English labourer on his three acres, Mr. 
De Castella demands to know, “grow the fruits of all kinds 
which are the endowment of sunny Sands "P Can he, “under a 
clouded sky and a damp atmosphere, dry grapes, raisins, figs, 
apricots, and peaches” ? Can he “cultivate attar of roses, rear silk- 
worms, and grow Peruvian bark?” He certainly cannot. 

It is true that in Victoria the minimum area necessary to true 
ey eri is not three, but fifty, acres; but these fifty acres can 
be obtained with greater ease and less disturbance to your neigh- 
bours than three acres in England. A succession of popular 
Governments, more or less successful in the noble attempt to 
“ burst up the estates,” has lowered the price of land until it 
has become available to the humblest citizen. By the last and 
most liberal of the Land Acts—there is usually a new one with 
every Administration—a selector can obtain a freehold, of not 
more than 320 acres, at a fixed price of 1/, an acre, which may be 
paid in twenty annual instalments. The conditions are that the 
selector shall reside on his selection, enclose it, and generally make 
such improvements as shall be of the value of a pound an acre 
before the fee simple is granted. The vision here unfolded of an 
agrarian Eden is, indeed, a little dimmed by the information that, 
otf the fifty odd millions of acres in Victoria, some twenty-two, 
including, of course, the pick of the soil, have been already alien- 
ated. Nevertheless, Mr. De Castella holds that there are millions 
of good acres available for selection, even after deducting the 
mountain forests and swamps, waiting to be “ parcelled out to men 
in want of homes.” Mr. De Castella is eloquent on the blessings 
they who go to Victoria will enjoy as compared with the dwellers 
in the effete and sunless countries of Europe. “ All the comforts of 
life a te ene, Lem disease, the absence of cold and of 
enervating heat, abundance of food and of all fruits, stability of 
tenure, and enjoyment of liberty ”—who should be the happy 
man if not the Victorian freeholder? Added to all these sources 
of bliss, he will have the ineffable privilege—and this is the 
burden of Mr.-De Castella’s discourse—of being able to grow 
wine which only lacks age, coopering, cellarage, reputation, skill, 
knowledge, with enlightened fiscal regulations, po a few other 
things to be equal to the best in the world. It is only, says Mr. 
De Castella, with charming naiveté, “a matter of proper manu- 
facture.” Owing to the ravages of the phylloxera and the in- 
fluence of germs and parasites, more or less mischievous, le jaune, 
le collis, la pyrale, U'écrivain—the last a worm, nota literary man— 
the produce of France, the — oa competitor with 
Australia, has fallen off nearly one-half during the last dozen years. 
Up to the date of the pernicious phylloxera the annual importation 
into France of foreign wines for the purpose of blending with the 
native averaged but half a million of gallons. (The figures are 
those of our author, and seem to be greatly below the mark.) 
Since 1884 France has been compelled to resort largely to Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Hungary, Greece, and even to South Africa, to 
make up the deficiency in her vintages. At the present time the 
total import of wine into Bordeaux is in excess of the export—a 
single fact which volumes. Whence, then, is the world to 
be supplied with the drink which is man’s ancient and peculiar 
solace? Mr. De Castella points to Australia, and especially to 
that most favoured province of it—Victoria—as Europe's, and 
especially John Bull's, Vineyard. In Victoria is to be found 
precisely that combination of soil and climate most suitable to 
the production of fine and wholesome wines. There are at least 
two distinct zones of wine-region in Victoria, with more to be 
discovered by-and-bye when Gippsland and the rich Western 
districts have been thoroughly tested. There is the long 
stretch of territory between the River Murray and the Dividi 
Range, where the sun is hot and frost practically unknown, whic 
produces the fuller-bodied and more potent wines, rich in native 
alcohol, needing no fortification Fees and eminently 
adapted, after due keeping, to John ’s traditional palate. Then 
there is the country between the Dividing Range and the sea, 
with a lower yet more equable temperature, which is favourable 
to the production of the lighter and more delicate wines, those 
which are likely to come into competition with the clarets and 
hocks of commerce. 

Mr. De Castella’s own estate, of which he gives an enchant- 
ing picture, is situated in a valley enclosed by the Plenty and 
Dandenong ranges and watered—the expression can rarely be used 
of any Australian valle my the Yarra Yarra. Here are grown 
the wines which have fone onoured with the German Emperor's 
prize—the Sauvignons, Carbinets, Hermitages, Rieslings, which 
under the general name of St. Hubert are esteemed in Victoria 
itself as the best among the native growths. Our author speaks 
with a becoming modesty of his own ucts. His book is 
commendably free from all taint of self-seeking, and is con- 
spicuous for nothing so much as its note of patriotic enthu- 
siasm. He is a champion rather of the wine-growing capacity 
of the Australian soi! than of the quality of the Australian 
wines. He is sensible of the defects and shortcomings of the 
local wine-growers. A principal source of failure is in the very 
ease with which the grape can be grown and the wine made 
in most parts of temperate Australia, The temptation to every- 
body who has a few acres of land to make wine is irresist- 
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ible, and the nities are un ‘ 
of the simplest cultivation, the labour pleasant and not excessive, 
the yield enormous. Nothing imported thrives so well as the vine 
in Australia, not even the rabbit or the sparrow. The cuttings 
are stuck into holes made with a crowbar from six to ten feet 
apart, according to the soil. In three years they begin to produce 
grapes fit for wine-making. When in full bearing an acre will 
gold from 300 to 500 gallons. There are no accidents to fear, no 
enemies to encounter, no frost to blight the young shoots, no rain 
to damage the ripe berries. ‘The phylloxera, it is true, made its 
a few years ago in the Geelong district; but the vines 
attacked were promptly rooted up, and the pestiferous intruder 
has ceased to exist. To make wine is almost easier than to grow 
grapes, and it is the fatal facility with which it is made, not to 
of the idyllic nature of the industry, which tempts the 
fortunate freeholder into multiplying the number of vintages, to 
the confusion of the tasters and the discredit of the colony. To 
the complaint of European experts that Victorian growers, “in 
contempt of all truth, take the names of the great wines of Europe 
to adorn their products,” Mr. De Castella’s answer is easy. It is 
not the growers, but the merchants, who give the names of claret, 
hock, Madeira, and port to the wines—those appellations being 
only generic—to kinds of wine offered to at 
As the grapes are of Euro origin, it is nat that 
wers should attach their pen te the wines made from them. 
Bat Hermitage, Riesling, Burgundy, Tokay attached to Victorian 
wines only indicate that they are made of the Hermitage, Riesling, 
Burgundy, or Tokay grapes, the produce of which in Australia 
js sometimes very different in character from what it is in Europe. 
Mr. De Castella complains that John Bull has hitherto been 
neglectful of his vineyard, that Australian wines are less esteemed 
than they deserve because “ fashion rules the drinking of most of 
the Britons.” Wine grown in the Colonies is not a fashionable 
beverage, and therefore it must be cheap. But if we insist upon 
cheapness, we cannot have quality. John Bull retort 
that he must have quality before he gives the price, the re- 
joinder from the Australian side is that the national palate has 
e so dulled and depraved by indulgence in the brandied 
and artificial wines of Europe as to be incapable of appreciating 
the natural flavour of a pure wine. On this side there must be 
an education as well as on the other. Such a book as Mr. De 
Castella’s is calculated to lead to a better understanding of the 
estate we possess in Australia—an estate to the due cultivation of 
which we are impelled by a double interest. Without doubt we 
have within our own Empire a region capable of supplying us 
with all we desire in the article of wine, better and cheaper than 
we can get it elsewhere. All that is wanted to develop this 
beautiful and wholesome industry is to multiply the number of 
happy landholders in that Eden which Mr. De Castella so pictu- 
resquely describes. This is an operation which carries a triple 
blessing. It blesses those that stay and those that go, as well as 
the land which receives them; and the greater the number of 
wine-growers in Australia the more numerous will be England's 
best customers and the richer her colony. 


eled. The plant is one 


A BOOK AND A BOTTLE.* 


M* WILLIAM BAYLEY, of Cockspur Street, sends to us, 
with a volume of translations from the Greek Anthology 
and other sources, published three years ago, a bottle of “ Acces- 
sion Bouquet,” published (for you may surely publish a perfume as 
well as a statue) this year and season. The translations may be 
praised, and so may the bottle. To very few men does it happen 
to link their names to a definite perfume as Mr. Bayley has linked 
his to “ Ess. Bouquet.” Not many are the celebrated perfumes of 
the world, even though the world has had more than two thousand 
years to concoct. celebrate them in. Nobody quite knows 
what the precise odour was about which a certain Greek potentate 
made an exceedingly improper joke, and it is equally doubtful 
what the preparation was in reference to which the Roman poet 
declared that his friend would wish himself all nose, and which 
he considered a fair subscription on his own to count against 
all the other elements of a good dinner. eare equally in the 
dark as to favourite medisval perfumes, and the oldest of now 
usitate “ scents” do not date very far back. Yet the number of 
substances in the natural world which have a distinct, extractable, 
and fixable odour is so small, and their characteristics are so defi- 
Rite, that probably there has never been any very great difference 
in the po perfumes of different ages. Most people know that 
the myriad different scents of the modern perfumer are for the 
sed il only more or less skilful combinations of certain standard 

ients. But in modern times at least much less scientific and 
artistic care and taste have been bestowed, we do not say upon the 


manufacture, but upon the appreciation of perfumes, than seems to 
have been the case of old. Of one whole , the detestably rank 
Products known as “ Patchouli,” “ Opoponax,” ““Ylang-ylang,” and 


r preparations of musk generally, the person of taste 
can only speak with loathing. Then there is a class still drawing, 
but inoffensively, on the stronger ingredients, of which Mr. 
Bayley’s own Ess. Bouquet is almost the chief and prince ; while 
good < [6 are no two things more different than 
good and Frangipanni) may rank as second. And, lastly, we 


* Translations; and Accession Bouquet. London: Bayley. 


have the odours derived from or manaeeing Se fainter and more 
delicate vegetable odours—White Rose, White Violet, Eau de 
Cologne (which, however, relies a good deal on the scent of pure 
spirit my Bei with or simulating cenanthic ether), and so 
forth. Mr. Bayley’s new Accession Bouquet tends to associate 
itself with the latter class. If we have anything against it, it is 
that it is rather too redolent of bergamot—a very sweet and not. 
at all coarse perfume at first, but with a tendency to get sickly 
when it has n to oxydise on the hand or handkerchief. Very 
likely we shall be told that there is no bergamot in it; but in 
these days of chemical combinations that matters little. On the 
whole, it classes itself favourably with the good perfumes, though 
it is a less distinct and abiding creation than Ess, Bouquet. Neither 
is the book unworthy of the Tottle ; nor would the authors from 
whom the book is taken for the most part (the poets of the Greek 
Anthology, with the dramatists, Pindar, and here and there Horace) 
have scorned to associate the bottle with their own revels. In 
Mr. Bayley’s pleasant introduction he is perhaps a little hard on 
the Latin Anthology by speaking of its “ pale primroses,” a term 
certainly inapplicable to such a fiery poem as “Amare liceat si 
potiri non licet ” and not a few others. But still no one would 
compare it for richness or diversity to the wonderful volumes with 
which Stephens, Brunck, and Jacobs have linked their names, and 
the lovers of perfect occasional poetry will, like Mr. Bayley, always 
turn to these as to the storehouse of perfection, 


TWO NOVELS.* 


GREAT deal of sensation has been crammed into the one- 
volume novel 7hrough Deep Waters. Anenthusiastic noyel- 
reader fond of having the worst side of human nature put before 
him flavoured with a little of the best might willingly have 
waded through three volumes of it, but luckily for those who want. 
to get through as much as possible in as short a time, the author 
has contented himself with putting as: much sin and suffering as 
the most morbid mind can desire into one volume. The heroine 
is a reputed heiress—the outside world not being aware that her 
fortune does not come to her until her young stepmother dies 
and that the allowance of 5o0o/. a year she is to have when she 
marries depends upon her marriage pleasing the stepmother, who, 
according to the well-known tradition about stepmothers, dislikes 
her. Then appears the inevitable scoundrel who, feeling that his 
past life will not bear looking into, and thinking her money quite 
safe, persuades her into a secret marriage. On finding out his 
mistake about his wife’s fortune, he shows himself to her in his true 
colours, and after a stormy interview they part, he vowing revenge, 
but both determined to keep their marriage still a secret. Thencomes 
the sorrow and suffering when she and the “ good boy ” of the story 
fall in love with each other. This hero is described as “a gay 
and handsome young man. Men and women alike seemed to 
yield to the charm of his beauty and the fascination of his ever- 
ready gaiety and good temper, and to swear that such a paragon 


of perfections as young Sir Guy was never before seen or heard 
of.” There come, of course, soon a declaration, an explanation, and 
a separation. Virtue triumphs in the end, but how and why 


readers must find out for themselves. There is an episode in the 
book about a girl whom Maxwell Holt, the bad man, has 
ruined, which, if it could not have been left out altogether, might 
have been treated with advantage very differently. One detects 
@ woman’s hand throughout the book. It is unevenly written too, 
though some of the descriptions are pretty; amongst others those 
of a cub-hunt and a fox-hunt. Altogether it is a novel which 
will help to while away a dull hour, provided its reader is easily 
interested and is not in a critical mood. 

A more wildly improbable story of everyday life than One of 
the People it would be difficult to meet, from the beginning, 
when the hero, being falsely accused by his employer o stealing a 
will, rushes off to London to seek his fortune, to the end when the 
myer of the will is cleared up. Charles Eversdale, the youth 
who so rashly rushes away from his home and his relations, arrives 
in London, knowing no one in the great city, and only the names 
of two places in it—the Strand and Paternoster Row. After 
wandering about, being directed and misdirected to the Strand, he 
thinks it time to look for lodgings, and “ with this laudable inten- 
tion he accosted a fellow leaning against a lamp-post, his hands in 
his pockets, and his face innocent of soap and water.” He is imme- 
diately directed to cheap lodgings; but whilst in search of them 
he comes across a person whom he takes to be a smart man of 
business, who instantly begins to question him, tells him he wants 
a clerk, gives him his card, directs him to some decent lodgings, 
and begs him to call next morning. It is not e one who on 
arriving in London for the first time, without a friend in the place, 
and wandering about in quest of lodgings, has the luck to meet a 
man who instantly offers him employment, and to find a land- 
a7. who is a “ indly-looking old woman, neat in appearance 

homely in address.” The next name J he goes to interview 
his new friend, and ing i e 
Bear Street. 
and obliging, and seemingly delighted in having got hold of a 
stranger to whom they could unfold the size, the magnificence, and 


* Through Deep Waters. By Horace A. Nelson. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 


ae oo By J. Robertson. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
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the of their native place.” When he finally reaches 
his destination Mr. Barker, whose business, though an old- 
established one, is now decaying, is careless about references, and 
his questions are parried by Charlie, who is then and there 
engaged. However, the story of the stolen will soon gets to his 
master’s ears, and he is dismissed, and for a short space has a bad 
time. With his extraordinary luck, just as he is wondering 
whether he shall end his life in the Thames, he meets with a man 
who “appeared a Bohemian of the first water,” and who of 
course turns out to be an old friend of Charlie Eversdale’s father. 
Then our hero is completely launched in his London life. His 
cousin, Ruth Ross, is no less fortunate than he is, for, her home 
being broken up, she comes to look for Charlie. She, too, meets 
an old friend by chance, and is soon established as a nurse at one 
of the London hospitals, where naturally Charlie is sent when 
down with a bad attack of typhoid fever. These wonderful 
coincidences repeatedly occur in the book, which we should care- 
fully keep out of the hands of any would-be Dick Whittington. 


STUDIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS.* 


HERE appears to be matter for difference of opinion even on 

the subject of what constitutes a t composer, and Dr, 
Parry evidently does not think that Christoph Ritter von Gluck, 
as he delighted to be styled, comes within the charmed circle. 
We are far from objecting to limitations such as these, as we are 
—_ aware that the line must be drawn somewhere, and the 

ifficulty attending such demarcations is very great ; but we are a 
little surprised that the greatest reformer in opera, with the excep- 
tion of Wagner, should not command more of Dr. Parry's attention 
than as much as scarcely fills two pages of his book. Rightly or 
wrongly, the author does not include in his list of great composers 
from Palestrina to Wagner any of the so-called Italian school, 
such as Rossini, Meyerbeer, or Verdi; but, as we have said before, 
‘we are not going to cavil at his definitions. Having said thus 
much, then, we can speak nothing but praise for this excellent 
volume of studies, in the pages of which will be found much that 
is suggestive beyond the mere biographical details. The intro- 
ductory p phs to each chapter are admirably done, and the 
criticism of the works of the different masters is just and tem- 

rate, and, above all, there is no gush in any part of the book. 
The last fact may be the cause of regret to some; but we feel sure 
that it will be the cause of the highest satisfaction to the majority 
of readers who have suffered much at the hands of the musico- 
literary enthusiasts. The names of the eleven great composers 
here treated of will recur naturally to the minds of the amateur, 
and, with the exception of the omission of Gluck, will be gene- 
rally approved as a complete list. From Palestrina to Handel 
the gap, in point of time, appears very great; but, strangely 
enough, there is none to fill it; yet, after that. time, when the 
two musical giants, Handel and his contemporary, John Sebastian 
Bach, had given their great works to the world, Haydn, Mozart, 
and, greatest of all, Beethoven, followed in quick succession. 
Ever since it may be generally said that there has, in one sense, 
not been any lack of great composers. Carl Maria von Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Robert Schumann, and Wagner were 
all amongst us, as it were, but yesterday; while yet there re- 
mains with us the composer whom Schumann foretold would be 
the ~~ master of the future, Johannes Brahms, Of all these 
Dr. Parry treats in his very pleasant work, as well as of the in- 
fluence upon musical art that each one exercised in his own 
special manner, making a very succinct and scholarly short history 
of the highest class of music. The author's estimate of Richard 
‘Wagner's work will be generally acknowledged as accurate and 
just. He does not pretend to ascribe to him the credit of origi- 
nating the methods by which he carried out his work, but looks 
upon them as the ultimate product of “the ideals of the early 
Italian experimenters, Peri and Caccini,” after “‘ two hundred years 
of musicai development in all directions.” The ultra~Wagnerians 
would not even allow this, but would insist that the undoubtedly 
great developer of the music drama owed nothing to his prede- 
cessors in art, so that it is encouraging to find one of Dr. Parry's 
experience supporting opinions which have been repeatedly ex- 

here. Indeed, had it not been for the violent enthusiasm 
of his gushing admirers, Wagner's claim to greatness would have 
been owledged long before it was. To us the best chapter in the 
book is the conclusion, in which Dr. Parry deprecates the great 
want of earnest and intelligent appreciation which the public in 
general extend towards good music. ‘ Most men,” says he, “are 
mentally walled-up somewhere, but they manage to find a way 
over or through the obstruction, if it is of vital importance.” But 
it would appear that it is not of vital importance “to any one to 
clear away the hindrances to the understanding of music,” with 
eonsequent damage to the art. 

To a musician [he on] it naturally seems ratber a pity that le 
should take such views of art and be so easily led by aliy 
sophisms and misleading platitudes which happen to flatter their weakness 
or excuse their indolence, . . The silly sipping of one sweet after another, 
and day after day and week week from one ephemeral piece 
of elegance to another, just to make acquaintance with a new sensation, 
or get through an hour which might otherwise hang heavy on the hands, 
is utterly unworthy of the dignity of a human being ; and the people who 


* Studies of Great By C. Hubert H. P; Mus. Doc. 1 vol, 
Londons Housige& Soma Pa 


misuce art in such.a way justify the views of active and practical people 
who look upon music as a foolish waste of precious time and an occupation 
only fit for gushing and empty-headed triflers. 

The author is not one to temporize with any one, nor does he, 
on the other hand, overstate his case. He fully acknowledges 
that “ there must be music for all orders of intelligence, but even 
in the most different standards there are positive degrees of good. 
ness and badness,” and in this we concur. Nevertheless, greatly 
as we deplore the fact, we fear that much music which the author 
would class as bad will continue to rank as good in the eyes of 
the majority of what is called society, and musicians enough will 
be found to supply the demand even to the detriment of their own 
art. We respect the protest, but we are not hopeful of the cure, 
Frivolity in this branch of art is greatly in the ascendent, and 
pecuniary suecess—the one object of most men’s lives—is granted 
to the composer of a popular ballad or a comic operetta rather than 
to the author of oyamphooien and concertos. By the time when, 
in order to reach the bighest point of art “ without deliberately 
imitating the works of earlier composers, it becomes necessary to 
get more complicated, till at last the endurance of man will go no 
further ”"—a time which Dr. Parry really believes is coming— 
perhaps frivolity may have lost and musical education have gained 
ahold on the public; and, in spite of the future want of great 
composers, which the writer says will be the case, a purer taste 
and a greater appreciation for really good music may have arisen, 
We hope it may beso; in the meantime we can highly recommend 
Dr. Parry's most interesting volume. 


TWO NOVELS AND A PLAY.* 


} ING SOLOMON’S miners will really have to draw a line 
somewhere. The story of the enterprising gentleman with 
time on his hands and money at his disposal who hears vague 
rumours of a civilized country in the middle of Africa, pitches by 
good luck upon the very people most suited by circumstances to 
accompany him in quest of it, gets there after adventures, and 
interposes with decisive influence at a critical moment in its 
domestic history, causing the death of the national villain and 
establishing the authority of the rightful sovereign, is good, but 
it is getting rather common. Africa is used above as a general 
term because Mr. Rider Haggard prefers it and Commander 
Lovett Cameron has chosen it. Mr. Westall, it is true, found the 
Phantom City in Central America, but the —_ is the same. 
We venture to recommend the middle of Australia, and the 
interiurs of Borneo, Java, and the Isle of Man to future writers, 
and can only regret that Mr. Besant has already occupied the 
East End of London. 
It can do no harm to Commander Cameron’s story to say at 
once that the Queen to whose land Mr. Jock Murray and his 
friends penetrated was the Queen of Sheba—the same who 
id a celebrated visit to Solomon—and that the land was and 
is Sheba, or Saba, as it appears that the French are more correct 
in calling it. Owing to circumstances over which she had no 
control, Tier Majesty was enchanted—of which one result was 
that she was alive sad well for a short time in 1882 or 1883 when 
Mr. Murray visited her dominions, Mr. Murray's adventures on 
his way to Sheba are in themselves sufficiently entertaining ; but 
it is difficult to feel really excited about them, because he travels 
with a whole arsenal of resources which would be equal to any 
occasion capable of being imagined by the human mind. These 
consisted on the occasion in question mainly of a set of instructions 
for drawing figures and doing sums with the numbers 7, 13, and 
19; aspook named Tebazza, acting under the directions of Mr. 
Murray's dragoman, subject only to the qualification that he and 
the aforesaid numbers could not be used at the same time; and an 
article more valuable and more historically interesting than either, 
which an old Jew had given to Mr, Murray at Aden, and which 
might not be and was not used save in circumstances of the direst 
necessity. When the tourists have once relieved themselves of 
the hostile attentions of two powerful and determined enemies by 
the simple expedient of turning them into rats and shutting them 
up in a biscuit-tin, the reader cannot but feel that it requires only 
the commonest attention to business to bring Mr. Murray and bis 
party sa‘e to Hiera, the capital of Sheba, The expedition, how- 
ever, has yet another string to its bow in the person of one 
Trevelyan, a descendant of Merlin’s and a friend of Murray’s, who 
might have accompanied them, but stayed behind—in order, appa- 
rently, that his remarkable telepathical faculty might not grow 
rusty from want of use. From time to time he spookically wrote 
advice to Murray as to how unforeseen emergencies should be dealt 
with. For this purpose he generally used his friend's pocket-book, 
but when that was not available he was quite equal to communi- 
cating with him in red letters on the palm of his hand, having 
previously called his attention to the manifestation by causing a 
ring which he had given him at parting to prick his finger. More- 
over, he appeared to him every now and then in the guise of a 
spook, to supplement his written communications by oral counsels. 


* The Queen’s Land; or, Ard Al Malakat. By Verney Lovett Cameron, 
C.B., D.C.L., Commander Royal Navy, Author of “ Across Africa” &c. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, & Co. 1886, 

An Excellent Mystery. A Novel. By Davenport Jones. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, & Co. 1886. 

The Fireside Tragedy. A ee By Sir George Douglas, Bart. 
1887. 
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When the crisis came, it occurred to Murray that he would like 
Trevelyan to be on the spot; and Tebazza immediately brought 
kim into the apartment—a dungeon “ lined with slabs of granite” 
—in which Murray happened for the moment to be confined. 


Of course the whole story constantly raises the question why 
the directors of spooks and the proprietors of signets, charms, 
rat-traps, and other devilish engines galore should not go straight 
to Sheba, do their business there, and come away, instead of 

an arduous journey, losing a boy, a dog, and several 
donkeys, and being many times in perils by savages, perils b 
fire, perils by snakes and “ gigantic lizards,” and perils above 
by malevolent wizards, and finally by the evil spirit Amolak in 
person. (He has a sort of duel with Murray, and pelts him with 
rocks; but Murray, holding tightly by his powerful talisman, 
walks through Amolak and wins, the loser being eventually 
eealed up in a crystal and thrown into a sea of fire in the strictly 
orthodox manner.) But the whole point of such expedients is 
that you must use them only when nothing less will serve you ; 
for the obvious reason that, if they were used to overcome diffi- 
culties not otherwise insuperable, they would become so notorious 
that there would be no virtue in believing in them. It will be 
readily understood that the expedition to Sheba resulted in a 
igantic find of magical lore, with the instruments necessary for 
its exploitation. The explorers are now at Cairo, hard at work 
determining how these may best be used for the benefit of the 
human race. We trust Mr. Murray will be patriotic enough to 
give early consideration to the claims of his own country. Mean- 
while, those who want to read his adventures will find that not a 
tenth part of them has been so much as hinted at here. The Queen 
of Sheba is dead. When the wise Trevelyan explained to her the 
history of the world since her return from Jerusalem—with which 
circumstances had prevented her from becoming familiar—she 
ied that “she could never understand it all,” and had rather 
pse, which she did after holding office long enough for her 
successor to be appointed. 

The principal mystery which confronts the mind engaged in the 

of C. Jones's story, An Excellent Mystery, is 
that which shrouds the sex of O. Davenport Jones, His or ber 
style throws very little light upon it, and the opinion that the 
author is a man is here hazarded with much diffidence. The 
archness of the asides to the reader which interrupt the story and 
irritate the victim about twice to every three wight be either 
@ masculine or a feminine weakness, But it is clear that C. D. 
Jones did not enjoy the advantage of a classical education, or C. D. 
Jones would know that it is not right to speak of “ Shelley's 
Cenci in a little volume per se,” and emphatically wrong to accuse 
amarriageable girl’s grandmother of having a senile philosophy. 
The style is ambitious, too, in other respects. ‘“ Commence” is 
used for begin, even at the most pathetic moments, and there is 
mention made of the heroine being “ pelted with fat common- 
place” by sonebody at a dinner-party, which is a very unsatisfactory 
attempt to imitate the Carlylese epigram. The story is about two 
particularly foolish young people who loved each other dearly, 
and told each other so with great want of reserve. They were 
cousins, and when the story begins she was engaged to a virtuous 
baronet, but Robert, the hero, knew nothing about it. Sbhe—her 
name was Deborah—flirted with Robert frantically for some days, 
with much hugging and slobbering, and then told him the dire 
news, whereupon he went and nursed the fragments of his heart 
in London lodgings, until she ran away from home, jilted the 
baronet, and volunteered to be Mrs. Robert. After their marriage 
@ malicious aunt, with the aid of a lie or two and a little bad 
advice, made them quarrel and live miserably apart for some time, 
but at last it occurred to them to make it up, and they did. 
It is a great mercy, for their ridiculous misunderstandings go 
dragging on at such enormous length that there is no reason in 
the nature of things why they or the story should come to an end 
on this side of the grave. If Mr. Jones would be less arch, and 
would write better lish, and if his characters were less idiotic 
and their adventures more amusing, he might write a book which 
would be better worth reading than An Excellent Mystery. 


The Fireside Tragedy is that rare work, a prose drama, intended 
not for the stage, but for the study. The -_ is of the simplest. 
The elder of two half-brothers is supposed to have been lost at 


sea, after having murdered a coastguardsman. The younger has 
succeeded to his farm, and hopes to succeed also to his piace in 
the affections of his female cousin. On Christmas Eve the elder 
brother returns, and claims his love as well as his property. The 
younger secretly despatches an idiot who happens to be handy in 
search of the Coastguard. They come, and eventually the young 
lady loses both her lovers, and the mother of the hero and villain 
loses her senses. ‘There is a chorus of rustics, who are rather long- 
winded, and who are given to saying “ "Tis an old saying that” two 
and two make four, or whatever it may be; to which the answer 
always is,‘ An old saying and a true one.” The point of the 
piece is that the reader is left in doubt whether the returning 
her is himself or only his spook, come for the purpose ot ex- 

ing the blackness of his survivor's heart. The latter surmise 

& little the better ; but, in any case, Sir George Douglas is to be 
congratulated on the art with which he has reconciled his con- 
flicting hypotheses so as to give the reader entire freedom of 


BURKE AND SOME OF HIS RECENT EDITORS.* 


,—- to popularize the writings of Burke deserve 
recognition and applause. The twelve big volumes which 
Mr. Nimmo has issued will, we fear, scarcely contribute to this 
result, A book is, or ought to be, capable of being held in the 
hand continuously, When the physical fatigue of sustaining a 
heavy weight is added to the strain of mental attention, the in- 
tellectual and moral benefit is likely to be diminished. The day 
of quartos and folios has happily susek. Ladies are no longer obliged 
to “ read the books they cou!d not lift.” But even these sizes had 
their advantage. The reader was obliged to stand up to his work. 
He grappled with his author as in a sort of wrestling match. He 
was chained to the book as the book itself was sometimes chained 
to the desk on which it reposed. The attitude of activity and 
wakefulness uced a corresponding mental nimbleness and 
vigilance. Preferable, however, to this is a book which you can 
sit down to or lie down with, which can be read in an arm-chair 
or on the sofa, the complete repose of the body allowing the mind 
unthwarted activity and vitality. Unutterly unendurable are the 
books which are neither big nor small, whose dimensions do not 
challenge you to stand up to them, nor permit you in comfort to 
lie or sit down with them, and which distract mental attention by 
a degree of physical discomfort which, like some forms of poli- 
tical tyranny, irritates without challenging revolt. This is the 
unhappy medium which Mr. Nimmo has hit upon. The volumes 
of his edition of Burke are not big enough to force the reader to 
stand up to them, as in a species ot moral and intellectual 
athletics. They are not small enough to allow him to hold them 
comfortably in the hand, enjoying an easy and familiar conver- 
sation with them. You read them grumbling, shifting the sustain- 
ing hand, and with the sort of discomfort which a badly-placed 
hearer, squeezed into an uncomfortable posture, listens to an 
orator or preacher or actor, to whom material uneasiness prevents 
him giving the attention he deserves, The conclusion ultimatel 
arrived at by the rot Mr. Nimmo’s edition of Burke will, 
we fear, be that the proper place for the volumes is the book- 
shelf, and a good high book-shelf, not likely to be much troubled. 
They will look well there. 

r. Nimmo’s edition, we must further add, is editorially an 
anachronism. It is a reprint, without note or comment or other 
introduction than the now obsolete prefaces to the first and second 
octavo editions, The publishers who would bring out the works 
of Burke in the convenient form on which we have ventured to 
insist, with a political and biographical introduction embody- 
ing the latest knowledge of the period during which Burke 
lived and of the part he played in it, would render a service 
to literature and the State. There should be besides a separate 
introduction to each speech, describing its occasion and fitting it 
into its proper place in English history and in Burke's career, and 
notes explanatory of the personal and political allusions contained 
in the speech. Mr. Bobn’s edition of Burke is not inconvenient 
in form ; but the apparatus of introductions and of explanatory 
and illustrative notes is altogether wanting. 

Mr. Pankhurst’s little volumes—his essay on Burke and the 
selection of extracts from his speeches and writings—are the 
result of a thorough study, and > om an intelligent apprehension 
of the character and genius of the statesman and of the lessons 
which he has to teach to the men of our day. Of course “ the 
wisdom of Burke” cannot be shut up in something less than two 
hundred and fifty small and widely-printed pages. The wisdom 
of an author cannot be compressed out of his pages like Liebig’s 
Essence from meat. Like beer, Burke cannot be tasted in a 
sip; and Mr, Pankhurst, from the nature of the case, is only able 
to offer sips of Burke. 1t may be hoped that these sips will 
stimulate the thirst for more copious draughts from the original 
fountain. Though the writings of Burke abound in truths which 
became true at the time when “ Cain builded a city,” and which 
will remain true when Mr. Henry George shall be unbuilding 
cities—truths of human nature and society—his wisdom is usually 
applied wisdom. It does not admit of ready and perfect ex- 
hibition detached from the circumstances of his day, and cannot 
be applied for our profit and guidance without being first ex- 
tricated from the matter in which it is immersed and then involved 
in the conditions of our time. As a mere essence, it is volatile and 
éscapes arrest. It must be divested of its eighteenth century garb, 
and clothed in that of the nineteenth century. It can be scarcely 

nted naked. The only nude moment is that which lies 
ate the putting off of the one dress and the putting on of the 
other, It is curious that, though Burke was the great philosopher of 
party government, yet even on this subject he showed that historic 
sense which was the groundwork of his philosophy and statesman- 
ship, his recognition of the fact that politics is essentially an 
applied science. In his earlier anonymous oy now seldom 
reprinted, he exhibits a distinct leaning to the doctrine which 
Bolingbroke set forth in his Patriot King, and which the elder 
Pitt reduced, for a moment, to practice, of a Government inde- 
pendent of party, and of what was in that day called connexion. As 
against the oligarchic ascendency of the Whigs under the first two 


* The Works Ag Right Honourable Edmund Burke. 12 vols. London : 
J.C. Nimmo, 1887. 

The Wisdom of Edmund Burke: Extracts from his Speeches and hg = 
Selected and Arrenged by Edward Alloway Pankhurst. London: J 
Murray. 1866. 2 

Edmund Burke: a Study of Life and Character, By E. A. Pankhurst. 


London: John Murray. 1886. 
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Georges, he preached the alliance of theCrown and le. Against 
the encroachments of George III., or he deemed 
such, he preached the need of party combinations under aristocratic 
leaders. He fought different dangers with different weapons. 
Against the fanatics of abstract and metaphysical politics he 
asserted the infinite variety of human circumstances and the 
variety of constitutions which they dictated. Against despotism 
and privilege he invoked the principles of “original justice,” and 
the great rule of equality grounded upon our common nature.” 
Zealots and isans on opposite sides may arm themselves each 
with half of Burke’s wisdom as the means of destroying the 
whole; for if the half, according to the old paradox, is sometimes 
more than the whole, it is sometimes less than nothing. The 
temptation to this posthumous conversion of wisdom into folly is 
the greater and the more easily gratified, because some of the 
tendencies in which Burke saw mischief have become completely 
realized in our time, and in his writings each party may find the 
materials of railing accusations against the other. Thus Burke, to 
whose universal negative has since been found exceptions almost 
constituting a rule, declares that no “legislator has ever placed 
active power in the hands of the multitude, because there it 
admits of no control, no regulation, no steady direction what- 
soever.” “The people,” he adds, “ are the natural control of 
authority ; but to exercise and control together is contradictory 
and impossible.” In a certain sense, this doctrine is profoundly 
true. t surely there is such a thing as self-control; and the 
multitude may provide, as individual forethought does, means for 
ing its own first impulses and giving itself control, regula- 
tion, and steady direction. The maintenance in England, to 
come home with the | pony of the proper influence of the 
Crown, of the House of Lords, and other institutions, does not 
thwart the opinion of the nation or its will, but gives that opinion 
and will time to mature and declare themselves. These things and 
the constitutional safeguards which exist in the United States re- 
semble the rules of conduct which a prudent man imposes on 
himself to avoid precipitate and ill-considered action. Authority 
and control have changed places since Burke’s time; but his 
general principle is sound, that they must be in different hands, 
and his wisdom holds good though its application is reversed. 
The time has come which Burke foresaw, when legislators would 
make themselves bidders at an auction—flatterers, not legislators ; 
instruments, not guides. But, as it is impossible to withdraw 
power from the multitude, true statesmanship will endeavour to 
en the parts of the Constitution which inte delibera- 
tion and stable conviction between impulse and action, and give 
legislators and guides an ey of saving the State from 
flatterers and bidders at a political auction. The task is difficult 
and delicate, but it is not impossible to political honesty and 
courage. 


PALESTINE PILGRIMS’ TEXT SOCIETY.* 


Bess of descriptive geography constitute one of the most 
attractive and valuable parts of the older Arabic literature. 
The habits of close practical observation of nature and of man 
which are conspicuous in their pre-Islamic poetry did not desert 
the Arabs when they burst through the barriers of the desert and 
overflowed the most famous lands of Eastern civilization. No 
race of barbarian conquerors has come so rapidly into touch with 
its new surroundings; the Arabs had eyes for everything, and 

uickly learned everything, which could amuse their eager curio- 
sity or be turned to account by their shrewd utilitarian common 
sense. The spirit of travel and of commerce was a rays | 


- instinct among the nomad camel-drivers, whose caravans 


played a chief part in the international trade of the world from 
the days of the Hebrew patriarchs, and it was now fostered by 
the religious institution of the Pilgrimage and by the political 
conditions of that vast empire of the faith which extended from 
the Indus to the Atlantic, and from the Jaxartes to the Erythrean 
Sea. On its scientific side the geography of the Arabs remained 
dent on the Greeks, especially on Ptolemy ; its independent 
ue lies in the mass of observations and descriptions which 
have come down to us either in the form of narratives of travel or 
in systematic digests of travellers’ notes. The chief Arabian 
geographers were themselves great travellers; half scholars, half 
merchants, with a dash of the pilgrim and of the adventurer, they 
wandered from land to land, frequenting with equal interest the 
soirses of the learned, the busy centres of trade, or the gathering 
of popular devotion. 

Among the older writers of this a place of special honour 
belongs to Mukaddasi or Makdisi, “ the man from Jerusalem,” also 
known as Al-Bashshari or Ibn al-Banna. His description of the 
Mohammedan empire, composed in the second half of the tenth 
century, was a great advance on anything of the kind that had 
previously been attempted, and is still the best account of the 
realm of Islam before the Crusades. It was used by subsequent 
geographers such as Yacut and Cazwini, both of whom give large 
extracts from the very interesting account of Jerusalem ; but after- 
wards, like so many of the best books of the older Arabian 
scholars, fell almost wholly out of sight till a copy was brought 
from India by Sprenger and another was found in Constantinople. 
From these copies, which represent two distinct editions, it was 


* Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society— Description of Syria. By Mukaddasi. 
Translated and Annotated by Guy le Strange. ae 1886, 


edited by De Goeje at Lapin in 1876, There is, unhappily, no 
complete translation in a pean language; but short extracts 
have been published from time to time in French and German, 
and the greater part of the section on Syria has been admirably 
rendered into German and annotated with his usual wealth of 
knowledge by Professor J. Gildemeister, of Bonn. Mr. le Strange 
now gives us in English, with laborious and useful notes, a com- 
plete translation of the same section, which has special value not 
only from the interest of the subject, but from the fact that 
Palestine was our author’s home and that he speaks of it through- 
out from nal knowledge. Mr. le Strange’s notes have pro- 
fited by the learning of his predecessor, but the translation was 
completed before he saw Dr. Gildemeister’s work ; and it is cer- 
tainly to be regretted that, in revising the text for the press, the 
English editor has not oftener deferred to the judgment of a 
veteran scholar from whom no European Arabist can afford lightly 
to differ. In a difficult text there must always be room for 
differences of opinion; but in many small points and in some 
of more consequence there is no doubt that the English version 
is wrong where the German is right. It would, however, be 
unfair to dwell on minor blemishes in a translation which as 
a whole is sufficient, readable, and adequately illustrated by 
notes, maps, and plans, and which opens to those who are 
not Oriental scholars a text equally indispensable to the topo- 
grapher interested in the identification of ancient and sacred sites, 
and to the historian who desires to understand the — on 
which the Empire of the Crusaders was built. The latter will 
read with peculiar interest the proof that a century before the first 
Crusade the Christian element in Syria had attained a strength and 
independence which grieved the soul of the orthodox Moslem, 
To the hagio-topographer the interest of the book will centre in 
which finally dis of the late Mr. Fe n’s ingenious hypo- 
thesis that the Dome of the Rock was, on to the time of the mad 
Caliph Hakim, the Christian church of the Anastasis, That this 
was not so has long been certain to every one who read Arabic, 
though the true history of the consecration of the Dome by Abdal- 
malik, as a rival to the Caaba, the sanct of his rival, Ibn Zobair, 
has only lately been made clear by the publication of the work of 
Ibn Wadih. But in this country the topography of Jerusalem is 
the privileged battle-ground of amateur controversialists, and no- 
thing is held as proved till the witnesses have been taught to 
speak English, It is, therefore, not amiss to warn the reader that, 
while one part of Mr. Fergusson’s contention is certainly unten- 
able, it is equally certain from other Arabic authorities that the 
original mosque of Omar, built on the traditional site of the 
Temple, did not include the Sacred Rock, and that the identifica- 
tion of the rock with the fabled “ Foundation-stone ” of the Holy 
of Holies can be clearly traced to that arch-liar the Moslem Jew 
Wahb ibn Monabbih, who lived and hoaxed the learned of Islam 
a generation later than Abdalmalik. 

The editor of an Arabic text preserved to us only in two manu- 
scripts can seldom dispense with the aid of conjectural criticism, 
and one or two nasl places, where neither Dr. Gildemeister nor 
Mr. le Strange has elicited a good sense, seem to invite or even 
to demand a slight emendation. Thus, at p. 152, 1. 20, of the 
Arabic text, it seems hardly doubtful that we should read if mite 
for fajumi‘a, gaining the sense “ that Syria extends to e Limite 
which we lay down is universally admitted; but, if you propose 
to make its boundaries wider, you include disputed territory, and 
the obligation to bring proof lies upon you.” Again, at p. 167, 
1. 5, the true reading seems to be that preserved by Cazwini. “In 
Jerusalem,” says our author, “there are few learned Moslems and 
too many Christians who make themselves offensive in the open 
streets and in the inns; moreover, there is a heavy octroi on 
everything sold within the town, and guards are stationed at the 
gates so that even the necessaries of life can be bought and sold 
only within the walls and at anything but an easy rate.” The 
market outside the gates where provisions are bought duty free 
is familiar to every one who has lived in an Eastern town, and 
our author was naturally indignant to find it suppressed at 
Jerusalem, 


ENGLISH AND RED INDIAN FOLKLORE.* 


pues Folklore will never be a very popular study. People 
feel instinctively that this is one of the forests which you 
cannot see for the trees, and they tacitly decline to lose them- 
selves in the enchanted glades. ‘The facts are so numerous, and 
often apparently so trivial, so many writers treat them all pell- 
mell, as if they were all of equal value, the conclusions are 80 
remote and so disputed, that one cannot wonder at the indifference 
of the world. Suppose the Lares were clad, on certain occasions, 
in the new-flayed skins of dogs, and suppose the Chippeways have 
a similar custom, those matters, though ——s with interest 
to the true-born child of Mother Goose (the folklorist traces 
kindred in archaic fashion, on the female side, to Ma mére I’ Oie), 
are — indifferent to the public. But for once Folklore and 
the Folklore Society have produced a book that really should be 
popular and widely read. Mr. Swainson’s Folklore of British Birds 


* The Folklore of British Birds. By Rev. C. Swainson. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1887. 

Traditions Indiennes du Canada Nord-Ouest, Par E. Petitot. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 1887. 
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seems to us an indi ble companion to White’s Selborne, to 
Thoreau’s writings, to “an Oxford Tutor’s” Year with the Birds. 
Mr. Swainson’s volume is exactly suited to a country li , and 
an intelligent child (with an intelligent child’s inborn in 
“ skipping ”) will get as much pleasure from it asa man. Here 
he learn what every little boy wants to know—why crows are 
black, why robins have a red breast, whence the wren got his con- 
ceited air, how the cuckoo came by his pretty popular name and 
ery, wherefore the owl bodes death, with much else that is 
desirable to be known. Here, too, are all the many picturesque 
rural names of the birds that differ in different districts, just as 
the little demes near Athens had local myths varying widely 
from the myths narrated on the Acropolis. 
The plan of Mr. Swainson’s book is borrowed, as he acknow- 
, from the voluminous and learned volumes of M. Rolland on 
the animals of France. For example, to take the owl first, we 
have “ Barn Owl,” with the Latin name (Strir flammea) ; he is 
called Church owl in Craven, Hibow d£glise in France. The 
Celts, who give prs titles to everything, call the bird 
Caillach-oidhche gheal, “white old woman of the night.” Very 
lish names are Billy Wix, Jenny Howlet, Pudge Owl, Povey, 
Gill Hooter. The owl is an ill-omened bird, dirum mortalibus 
omen, as Ovid has it “in the fifth book of the Metamorphoses” ; 
Mr, Swainson too frequently gives no closer reference. We do 
not observe that Mr. Swainson gives the Aztec superstitions about 
the owl. In old Mexico, too, the owl was the bird of doom. 
Bapesieliy if he scratched on the roof with his claws, while he 
hooted, the owl inspired horror in Mexico. If a man heard 
him he reviled him in terms which cannot possibly be repro- 
duced here; but the folklorist will find them in Sahagun (Histoire 
Générale, livre vy. ch. v.) If it was a woman who heard 
the bird, she said, “ Begone, scoundrel! Have you finished 
iercing a hole through the hair that I am to suck my drink 
in hell? I cannot go without that.” The Chinese in Doo- 
little, quoted by Mr. Swainson, from Mr. Dennys, call the owl the 
“constable from the dark land.” From some unnamed author Mr. 
Swainson quotes an easy theory that the owl was sacred to 
Athene “ because she sees in darkness.” In point of fact, the owl 
is only a well-known example from the aviary and menagerie that 
accompanied the Olympians, and that were probably Totems in 
some prehistoric past. In Samoa Mr. Swainson may be aware 
that each family has its sacred animal, each separate bird or beast 
being a different embodiment of the same god. The owl is quite 
as sacred to the war god in Samoa as it was to Athene in the 
Acropolis, where, indeed, the Goat of the Augidw had the prece- 
dence. When a dead owl is found near a village that worships 
Tongo in the owl, it is at once covered with a little shroud of 
white cloth, the people gather and lament, beating and bruising 
themselves, and “express their sympathy with the god in 
the calamity.” The Athenians, according to the Scholiast on 
‘Apollonius Rhodius, buried dead wolves with t, and the 
Arabs of some tribes are not less dutiful towards dead gazelles. 
Mr. Turner (Samoa, p. 61) is the authority for the owl. Eagles 
are not very common in this country, and Mr. Swainson is not 
copious about them. The Red Indians have the usual tale of the 
little bird that flew up highest as being mounted on the eagle’s 
back. But they make the little bird a linnet, not a wren, as in 
Europe. Without giving any authority, Mr. Swainson mentions 
an Irish tradition that Adam and Eve are at ——_ eagles in 
Tnnis Bofin, at the mouth of the Killery Bay, in Galway. This 
may remind one of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
two bright and ancient snakes 
That once were us and Harmonia. 
Under “ Mallard” Mr. Swainson very ly gives the All 
Souls’ Mallard song, and, still more properly, he does not give all 
of it. The early fathers of All Souls were unrefined Fescennine 
old gentlemen. In treating of the Rock Dove, Mr. Swainson 
= about the white pigeon as an omen of death. He refers to 
estward Ho! for the famous “ white bird of the Oxenhams,” 
but he really ought to have worked out the legend of this bird 
and its beginnings, as known to us, in a more scholarly a 
At the risk of repeating what may be generally known to folk- 
lorists and Spookical Researchers, we offer the following notes. 
Our earliest account of the Oxenham white bird is found in 
Epistolae Ho-Elianae, printed in 1645, section vi. p. 18. It is the 
earliest account—that is, if the letter, undated in the first edition, 


is correctly assigned in later editions to July 1632. But is it 
correctly dated? Mr. Cotton, in a recent pamphlet on this sub- 
ject, thinks the date must be incorrect. But in the letter 

owell about ordering his father’s tombstone. Now his 


father died in 1632, and probably his tombstone was ordered soon 
after his death. It was while choosing a stone that Howell saw 
4n inscription on another stone in the Fleet Street sapiseny’s shop, 
n inscription giving a long story about deaths in the 
family and about the apparition of the white bird. The next 
mention of the case is in a pamphlet sold at the Beckford sale 
(347 in the Beckford Catalogue), “True Relation of an Appari- 
tion of a Bird with a White Breast Hovering over the Death- 
te 0 let is 1641, it especially mentions 
monument which Howell says he saw. But Howell (if 1632 be 
according to t, the first o persons commemora’ 
did not die till 163% Howell, also, calls the bird, not a white 
bird, but “a Bird with a white Brest.” Under “ Folklore of the 


Woodpecker ” Mr. Swainson omits all the curious lore about Picus, 
which is so wonderfully analogous to the humming-bird myths of 
the Aztecs that cling around Huitzilopochtli. However, it is 
not our business to rewrite Mr. Swainson’s volume. Perhaps he 
has been anxious to keep it within moderate limits. We have 
already said that his references are often vague and of little use to 
any gleaner in his traces. As to the pleasant and readable 
character of his book there cannot be two opinions; it is full of 
the quaint pretty fancies of the golden world. 

M. Petitot’s Zraditions Indiennes du Canada Nord-Ouest are the 
myths rather than Mérchen of Eskimo, Dindjié, Crees, Blackfeet, 
and other remote North-Western tribes. M. Petitot as a mis- 
sionary had many opportunities of collecting, and seems to have 
used them well. Th a preface he explains that these savage 
legends of the beginnings of things are distorted memories of 
a divine tradition which, in its purity, the Hebrews have pre- 
served in the Bible. M. Petitot thinks that Abraham and 
Brahma are identical! Nay, this was his own discovery; it dawned 
on him in 1874; but M. E, Guimet had published it earlier, 
and Chateaubriand before Guimet, and Corneille de Lapierre, a 
Belgian Jesuit, in the sixteenth century, mentions it as a current 
opinion in his own time. “ Par-Abrahma peut aussi bien dériver 
de Pater Abrzham que de Habar Abraham,” says M. Petitot, and 
we quite agree that a Latin-Hebraic source of a Sanskrit deity is 
as probable as any other that he is likely to discover. M. Petitot 
does not remark on the curious fact that a scandalous anecdote 
told of Lot in Genesis is attributed by the Brahmana to Abraham— 
that is, to Brahma (Aitareya Brahmana, iii. 33,in Dr. Haug’s 
translation). Needless to add that M. Petitot finds the Lost 
Tribes in America, just as he finds Ra, Horus, and Peleus in 
Polynesia, and in Canada Men, Moses, Khons, Bel, and Osiris. 

Obviously we cannot accept M. Petitot’s theories, His Eskimo 
and Crees have myths like European and Asiatic gio (only 
ruder than most of these), but not because Crees and Eskimo are 
wanderers from Palestine. The peculiar feature of many of the 
North-West Canada myths is their Swiftian or Yahoo character. 
They are extremely incoherent, and, in places, very dirty. A 
common idea of folklore appears now and then; men can fly in 
eagle’s gear, like Odin and Yehl, and the feathered maidens of 
Marchen, <A person or beast can be killed, cut to pieces, and 
restored again, with loss of some joint missing when the 
ments were collected. A people ignorant of Sleep are mentioned ; 
they recur in one of the myths of Qat, the Night-bringer, in 
Melanesia. There are friendly beasts, wolves, for example, as in 
the mdrchen of all known people, from the Cape to New Cale- 
donia, and thence to Peru. There are alien ta of a woman 
and a feather, like Huitzilopochtli. Were it an English tale, 
philologists would say that “father” and “feather” had been 
confused in some local dialect. But the Aztec and a 
words do not fit this pleasant hypothesis. There are Invisi 
Wives, and there is a monster who smells the blood of a man, 
like the Eumenides in A®schylus, and like the Giant Cormoran 
in Jack the Giant Killer, and like the elephant who married the 
woman in the Bushman household tale. ‘There is a Deluge, too, 
and a Raven, who, as usual, plays a part in that catastrophe, 
and a dreadfully imaginative description of the corpses floating on 
the waters. There is, as usual,a myth of the Origin of Death. 
It is very like the Zulu, Hottentot,and Fijian. A beast, agotsuté, 
cast a = on the world at the beginning, and said, “Man shall 
die.” Luckily the Frog heard this, and added, “ but man shall 
live again.” In another form, the Moon brought death by throwing 
a stone at the world. The point about the frog is that Ae is sup- 

to die and live again after the winter frosts. M. Petitot’s 

i, despite his theories, is an excellent collection, and indispensable 

to the serious folklorist. He gives a number of tales in the 

original, with a literal translation, and his book is thus useful to 
the student of language as well as to the amateur of myth, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E had our own burst of Wyclif literature in England over 
the “ quincente ” a year or two ago; and some interest 
was also felt inGermany. In France they do not trouble them- 
selves much about other people’s Reformers—indeed, they trouble 
themselves so little about their own that no one has yet produced 
a decent edition of Du Bartas, who is with D’Aubigné the literary 
glory of the French Reformation. However, M. Vattier (1) has 
turned his attention to Wyclif. His preface is rather amusing, 
He thinks it impossible for “ un clergyman ” to speak impartially, 
whereas (Oh sublime Gallic self-satisfaction!) “Vauteur.... 
son amour exclusif de la vérité” ! will do wondrous things, 
is little foppery over, however, Professor Vattier proceeds 
to handle the results of his predecessors (his indebtedness 
to whom he acknowledges quite honestly) in a workman- 
like and thorough manner, discussing his points in an orderly 
and logical fashion, and giving, on the whole, an account more 
comprehensive than most English writers and more succinct than 
Lechler. His general criticism, however, is a little summary and 
jejune. 
A political history of France in one volume (2) is a rather 
serious undertaking. At first sight the reader will probably think 


(1) John Wyelyff. Par Victor Vattier. Paris: Leroux. 
(2) Histoire politique dela France, Par C. de Loisne, Paris: Plon, 
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that it might be sketched in an essay of a few pages or wrought 
out in three or four volumes, but is hardly to be otherwise dealt 
with. M. de Loisne, however, knows what he is about, and has 

roduced an instructive and readable volume. He would perhaps 
os done better still further to curtail his medieval part, which 
is certainly at present either too short or too long, and, after a 
mere preface concerning it, to begin at earliest after the Crusades. 
For, it the earlier phenomena are to be treated otherwise than in 
the barest summary, they require very full and minute handling 
in order to make them accurately intelligible. The best part of 
the book is perhaps the most critical part—that in which the 
author deals with what we may call the period of dislocation of 
the French State—the period when at the Fronde and after it 
the various powers, classes, and institutions fell out of touch with 
each other, and left nothing but the bare monarchy supported by 
a badly-paid and badly-oflicered army and a bureaucracy made 
rotten + the sale of places. 

It was well that Dr. Lenz’s Timbuctoo (3) should be translated 
into French. It is rather long—much longer than Lord Tennyson’s 
work on the subject, and longer still than Mr. Thackeray's. And 
its length is partly due to the fact that the traveller is in no 
h to arrive at the celebrated plains which, if yet another poet 
had had his sanguinary wish, would have witnessed the fate of 
the missionary and all his gear. An entire volume hardly suffices 
him to get clear of Morocco, and it is not till the hundredth page 
or 80 of the second that we get to Timbuctoo itself. But the 
book, though it might have been compressed with advantage, is an 
addition to geographical literature. 

We cannot find much interest in the tales which “Etincelle” 
has collected under the title of L’archiduchesse (4). That the 
Germans are heavy, the French witty, the English stiff is a 
specimen of the kind of original and exact criticism of life upon 
which she has founded her style of fiction, and we hope 
we are not rude in thinking that she does not too con- 
spicuously or triumphantly bear out her second generalization. 
Te Calvaire (5) is an offensive, and in application rather foolish, 
title, and M. Octave Mirbeau betrays too frequently his con- 
tamination by some literary eee of the day. There is, how- 
ever, & eal of pathos in his book, and a considerable power 
of description. The hero had a mother who was opeety mad, 
a father who was a most respectable man but whose favourite 
diversion was to shoot kittens, a mistress who was very much less 
than no better than she should be, and a false friend. All which 
things considered, it isnot wonderful that he came to grief. Une 
evilée (6) contains an Italian revolutionary story of no great 
interest, mixed up with and relieved by the humours of a prince of 
bagmen—the Marseillais Sosthéne Broutillac, who is good angel 
to the heroine and good fellow in himself. There is a touch of old- 
fashioned life and spirit in this person for which we are grateful to 
M. Celiéres, and our gratitude is not lessened by another touch of 
old-fashioned improbability. There is also a good deal of merit, 
alloyed with a certain morbidness, in M. André Mouézy’s “ In- 
compatibility,” as Mal assortis (7) may be translated. The 

uarrels and sorrows of husband and wife, loving and yet abso- 
utely unable to get on together, are pathetic enough, but the end 
is rather stagy. As for the last article on our list (8), the 
admirers of Dostoievsky will rally round it as a matter of course, 
and there is no more to be said. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ne overdone with books about Garibaldi, the English 
reader who knows not the original may find no little enter- 
tainment in Recollections of Garibaldi, by Elpis Melena (Triibner 
& Co.), translated by Mr. Charles Edwardes. The writer, who is 
addressed in Garibaldi’s letters as “ Speranza mia,” and referred 
to as Mme. de Schwartz, enjoyed for many years the confidence 
and esteem of the Liberator, until, as she puts it, he had become 
the playthiog of partisans and inaccessible to his true friends, 
His lette:s, of which more than a hundred are given in this 
volume, are much less interesting than her reminiscences, She 
figures in many moving scenes, oa through no small perils, 
enduring much and sacrificing still more for the sake of her hero, 
and yet it is not difficult to hear the burden of her discontent 
struggling for expression in the loftiest raptures of her hero- 
worship. On her own showing; there was cause enough for 
complaint. Employed by Garibaldi as an emissary to his friends 
in Sicily, she fell into the hands of the Bourbon, and was like to 
know something of the rigours of a Sicilian prison but for the 
melodramatic interposition of a grateful gaoler. In her account 
of this incident, Garibaldi’s indifference to the dangers she had 
encountered appears very like rank ingratitude. The well-kept 
secret of his second = was, however, a stronger offence to 
the author, the more difficult to explain because of his previous 
offer to herself in Caprera. This little event is told in somewhat 
coy terms, though the grounds of refusal are more liberally dis- 


3) Timbouctou. Traduit de V’allemand du docteur O, Lenz. Par 
P. Lehautcourt. Paris : Hachette. 

(4) L’archiduchesse. Par Etincelle. Paris: Ollendorf. 

(5) Le Calvaire. Par Octave Mirbeau. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(6) Uneevilée. Par Paul Celitres, Paris: Heumeyer. 

(7) Mal assortis. Par A. Mouézy. Paris: Plon. 

(8) L’esprit souterrain, Par Dostoievsky. Paris: Plon. 


cussed. Altogether this book is a sincere attempt to tell the 
truth of a t man on the part of one whose genuine admiration 
is disturbed, though not lessened, by the discovery of certain little 
blots. Piqued by what she considers to have been neglect, she 
has disdained to depict Garibaldi as a Paladin of flawless virtue 
and irreproachable conduct, and this, of course, is what best 
accords with the sober judgment of to-day. 

To his contemporaries Byron was a portent in the intellectual 
firmament, and a sore perp exity to critics who love the specious 
methods of analogy. ‘The disposition to regard him as beyond 
their measuring-rule, as a genius unclassed among poets because 
defiant of classification, has not ceased to st en in these 
days. Isolation becomes the Titan, and is indeed his legitimate 
inheritance. Something of this conviction seems to have possessed 
Mr. William Gerard in the inception of his essay, Byron re-studied 
in his Dramas (White & Co.) This book is not without a definite 
theoretic basis that merits consideration, though in execution it is 
unequal. The essay would be better without its final section of 
contused analogical summary, and would have gained in cogency 
if the arbitrary division of Byron’s dramatic work into three groups 
had been abandoned for one more simple. The rationale of this 
division is by no means clearly indicated, nor is it convincing as 
imperfectly set forth, To distinguish between the dramatic 

ms, as Cain and Manfred, and the veritable stage-plays, as 

erner and Sardanapalus, is an obligation that scarcely needs to. 
be urged. But Mr. Gerard has preferred another and more 
recondite course that does not tend to illuminate his thesis. 

A book on Cant naturally suggests association with Byron, 
though we cannot accord this honour to Mr. Sidney Whitman’s 
Conventional Cant (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) However, the 
admonition to clear the mind of cant is ever reasonable, and there 
are some true things, and neatly put, in Mr. Whitman’s rather 
diffuse and decidedly platitudinous treatise. It is only when we 
come to the remedy—without which such books are worse than 
verbiage—that we feel less certain of the moralist’s position. 
Eight chapters of denunciation to one of remedial suggestion form 
anill proportion. Much of the suggestion is ok Gea the 
author does not show how it is practicable. 

Mr. Alfred Austin is tly beholden to the anonymous ad- 
mirer of his poetry who has compiled a poetic calendar from his 
works entitled Days of the Year (Walter Scott). The quotations 
are chosen with judgment, are brief and characteristic, and gene- 
rally remarkably apposite to the varying seasons of the year. 

Mr. Eric Robertson's Life of Longfellow (Walter Scott) is the 
first of a new series of shilling biographies entitled “Great 
Writers.” There is probably not much that is novel to be said of 
Longfellow’s life and work, and Mr, Robertson does not say it. 
The oy of the poet’s life is well told, however, and not much 
can be objected to the criticism except that it is meagre. The 
remarks on Longfellow as a translator are excellent. 

In contents and general make-up Zhe New Amphion (Edin- 
burgh: Douglas), otherwise the “ Book of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Union Fancy Fair,” is worthy of its Horatian motto and 
the occasion itcommemorates. Both printers and publisher share 
in the honours with artists and authors. The gold and vellum 
binding with the orange-tinted edges form a pretty piece of 
“ fakery ” ; and though we refrain from the difficult and invidious 
task of selecting from the volume for special note any one of its 
“sundry artistick, instructive, and diverting matters,” we can 
fearlessly affirm that the promise of the title-page is not belied. 

Burglars in Paradise (Ohatto & Windus) may be taken as a 
sequel to that amusing sketch, dn Old Maid's Paradise, by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. The scene is Fairharbor, as before, and 
the three chief actors—Miss Corona, Puelvir, and “ Matthew 
Lancelot ”—are as delightfully presented as in the old days of an 
unviolated Paradise. The incident of the burglary is humorously 
told and cleverly —— “ Do you mean,” says Puelvir to the 
suspicious detective—* do you darst to mean to—come here with 
the drippin’s of a notion in the bottom of your mis’rable sneakin’ 
Noo York City soul that me and her burglars was on terms? ” 
Thus the worthy maid in the presence of her mistress withers the 
wretched myrmidon of the State. 

Not many books on the training of the young contain so much 
good sense and sobriety of judgment as Home Education (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.), a series of lectures to ladies by Charlotte 
M. Mason delivered in Bradford last winter. The author has a 
real and firm grasp of an important subject, and her book has 
definite practical value, which is what cannot be said of nine- 
tenths of our theoretic literature on the science of education. 

Mr. Lewis Carroll’s facsimile first draft, Alice's Adventures 
Underground (Macmillan & Co.), will be eagerly read and ex- 
amined by all who know its famous development with Mr. 
Tenniel’s illustrations. This much may be safely assumed of the 
book for its own sake, apart from the author's intention of 
devoting the profits of its sale to the funds of Children’s Hospitals 
and Convalescent Homes. Mr. Lewis Carroll's pen-and-ink 
designs are jnvariably spirited and often exceedingly droll and 
ingenious, as in the picture of the Gryphon and Mock Turtle, the 
Knave bearing the Crown, and Father William with the Eel. 

The Year's Art, 1887, edited by Mr. Marcus B. Huish (Virtue 
& Co.), is enlarged in scope and utility, containing an excellent 
epitome of the existing Law of Art Copyright by Mr. Reginald 

inslowe, a complete list of Royal Academy exhibitors, and 
specimens of drawings required in the various Standards under the 
new regulations in the Government elementary schools. The 
useful Directory of Artists and Publishers is also completed ; 
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while the chronicle of the year’s work in all branches of art is 
admirably concise and inclusive. 

The Song of the Three Children (Sampson Low & Co.) is an 
illustrated with woodcuts of after 
designs . Mac Whirter, Mr. Murray, Mr. W. - Boot, and 
other artists of reputation. 

“JTnfinite riches in a little room” is the motto from Marlowe 
that finds an appropriate place on the title-page of The “ Shipping 
World” Year 
handbook contains so much information for the use of those 
who go down to the sea or are engaged in commerce, that it is 


not easy to indicate its scope. Shipping statistics, Board of Trade 


mgelatione, tables of freights, pilotage rates, and so forth, are a 
few of its items. 


appear to be thorough and complete. 


Among our new editions are a capital a of The Pilgrim's 
odder & Stoughton); 


Progress, edited by the Rev. John Brown ( 
A New Departure in Science, by Dr. Charles Bland Radclitfe 
(Macmillan & Co.) ; Illustrated Notes on English Church History, 
by the Rev. C. A. Lane (S. P.O. K.); Major Dwyer’s Seats and 
Saddles (Whittingham) ; the fourteenth volume of Mrs. Horace 
Dobell’s Poems ( . E & Co.); and Bunyan’s The Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved and Heavenly Footman (Religious Tract 


We have received vy ae A Lifetime, by F. A. White 
hoes, by Li 


(Swaa Sonnenschein) ; Heart Lizzie Berry (Otley: 
Walker); A Story without Names, and other Poems, by the 
Rev. J. Bownes (Sampson Low & Co.) ; Mountain Monarchs, by 
Cornelia Wallace (Swan Sonnenschein); Lease and Re-Lease 
«Chiswick Press) ; The Last Crusade, and other Poems, by Alfred 
Hayes (Birmingham: Cornish); A London Secret, 
Tinsley (Tinsley Brothers); 7he Mystery of 


(Dean & Son); and the University College 
December 1886 (Dorrington). ‘ 

We have also receiv 
the French of Alfred Stevens, by Charlotte A 
Coombes) ; Captain Wm. Noble's Hours with a Three-inch Tele- 
scope (Longmans), chiefly reprinted from Knowledge; and The 
Religion of Socialism (Swan Sonnenschein), a volume chiefly com- 

a contributed to various periodicals by Mr. Ernest 
fort 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


The ADVERTISEMENT DerartMENT has been REmovep from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sournampton Srreet, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the SatorDay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d. 
or 87 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 


Mr, Witu1am Boycr, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, | 


Strand, or to Mr.B.F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalyar 


Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from | 


any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The SarunDay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


Copies of the SarunDay Review may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Foruertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 


, 1887 (Shipping World Office). This compact — 


More distinctive features are its table of Tariffs | 
in — order, and the very useful Port Directory, both of | Reports of Trials. 
whic. 


y Lily | 
the Shroud, 
J. Drew Gay (Arrowsmith) ; Memoir of a Cat, by Lady Herbert | 
School Magazine for 


Impressions on Painting, translated from | 
(New York: Two Novels. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CoNTENTs OF No, 1,628, January 8, 1887: 


The Hour and the Men. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Optimism. Unmuzzled. 
The Prospects of Peace. Party Government. 
Ireland. Should Critics be Gentlemen? 
The Treasury Minute. American Railway Accidents. 
She. The Services. Two Radical Speeches. 


The Battle of the Standard. 
Cheddar Cheese. The Manners of the Tram. 
Veterans at Play. 


The Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the Leadership 
of the House of Commons. 


Cavalry Remounts. Two Burlesques. 
The Academy and Grosvenor Exhibitions. The Revenue Returns. 
Caliban upon Setebos. Toole’s Theatre. 


| Completing the Set. 


Memoirs of Robert E£. Lee. 
Records of Ramsey Abbey. Injury and Insult. 
A Native on Russia and England. Novels and Tales. 
The Rise and Constitution of Universities. 

History of the Hundred of Blackheath. Riding for Ladies. 
John Bull’s Vineyard. A Book and a Bottle. 
Studies of Great Composers. Two Novels and a Play. 

| Burke and some of his Recent Editors. 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. 
English and Red Indian Folklore. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,627, JANUARY 1, 1887: 


The Rationale of Coalition—Lord Randolph's Reasons—The Imperial Institute —- An 
Interviewer's Apology—The State of Foreign Politics—Mr. Chamberl.in—Our 
Fortifications—The Imypudent Style—Ireland—Sir John Hennessy’s Suspension 
—The State and Emigration—The Mission to Thibet—Mr, Matthew Arnold on 
the Situation. 

The Year—English Metre—Coast Defence—A Noble Vagabond—Christmas Bag- 
pipers—M. Buatier de Kolta at the Egyptian Hall—The Past Business Year 
and the Prospects of the New—Two Pantomimes—Some Points in the New 
Catholic Directory—Hawarden Castle on Locksley Hall. 

Correspondence of Abraham Hayward, Q.C.—Count Tolstoi’s Novels—Stag-Hunt- 
ing on Exmoor—The Chinese Government—The Nicholas Papers—Auto- 
biography of Sergeant William Lawrence—Society in the Elizabethan Ave—A 
History of Norway—Handbook of Jamaica—Professor Knight's Hume—An 
Arctic Province—Miss Lee’s Fuust—The New Liberal Programme—British 
Cage Birds—The Sanitarian—Great Historic Events—French Christmas Books 
—French Literature—New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 


| 


Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 
The Sarvrpay Review can also be had of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 
15 Quai Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J, G. Fornertyauam, 59 Rue 
@ Antibes, Cannes. 


The publication of the SaruRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Copies of the Saronpay Review Bill of Contents wili be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tm Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

Now ready, VOLUME LXI., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28, each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, Gd. and 4s. Gd, each, May be had at 


the Office, or through any Bookseller. 


| ,YCEUM.—FAUST. At Eight o'clock. Mephistopheles, Mr. 
HENRY IRVING ; Margaret, Miss ELLEN TERRY. Box Office (Mr. J. Murst) 
open 10 till 5. Seats booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


MATINEES.—FAUST, To-day (Saturday), Janu 


8, and 
Saturday y next, January 15, 1887, at Two o'clock. Box Office now Open. YCEUM. 


({ROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION, open 
from 10 A.M. till 10 P.m. Galleries lit by Electric Light. 
ONAN DYCK EXUIBITION of the WORKS of SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK, NOW 


(GGROSVENOR GALLERY RESTAURANT.—Luncheons, 
Afternoon Teas, Dipagrs, ond, Suppers always ready. 

GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. All the Newest Books, Subscriptions from One 

uinea per annum for two Volumes. Stalls and seats jor all Theatres and places of amusement, 


« (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, complonst afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW atthe DORE 
GALLERY ,35 New Bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 


| Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS, 
191 axp 192 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Carriage Paid on all Orders over 20s. 
SOLE AGENTS IN LONDON FOR 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER. 


VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE NOTE, 
Sample Packets of Paper and Envelopes forwarded post-free for Twenty-four Stamps. 


THE ROYAL COUR!S NOTE PAPER. 
The Cheapest Paper ever introduced to the Public, as it possesses all the good qualities of the 
more expensive papers and can be had for 4s, per ream. 
UF CHARGE when 
ADDRESS DIES CUT FREE or more Reams of Paper are 
Relief Stamping Reduced in Price. All Workmanship guaranteed of the Best. 
Special Quotations given for the supply of Stationery to Charitable Institutions and Schools, 
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ENS I NEERING COLLEGE, 
"8S HILL. A 
The cow ~ ENGINEER for in India, 
or the Co FI “STUDENTS will be admitted in Septembe: 
tion nthe Secretary of will offer Fifteen in the Traian Public Wars 
ent, and Two in the Indian Telegraph — For ply to 
the SECRETARY, at the College. 


JSLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Vice-Chairman of Council—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY.K. .C.1L.E. 
vad-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College. 
Eight Assistant: Masters. Classical and Modern n Departments, Army ‘Navy Classes. 
s are received by the Head-Master, and by three Assistant the 
French Master (in whose house French is a ~ 
cres, 


RA ADLEY COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, 
one of £30,one of £20) will be pa for in June next. Candidates must have heen 
fourteen on the 1887.—For further particulars, apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, near Abingdon 


R LE @ E. 
Head- Master—Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 


A clase, Jute School, on moderate test successes ree Open 
i n Exhibition at and sud ; Ist, 2nd, and 3 pices for 


Scho ps an’ 

Woolwich in 1388. ot (a) candidates to Sandhurst in 1885. Entrances to Indian 
Civil Service. Junior School. Excellent Music. chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, 
Fives Sea Bat) pecial Classes for ‘oolwich, Sandhurst, and 
Army iminar, h boy has a sepa 


ite bedroom. 
Boarders po = by the Head- Master, bi iz C. E. SPARKE, M.A., and by E. THORNTON 
LitTLewoop, M.A. Apply to the HkaD-MasTER. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of ART, 
SCIENCE, and LITERATURE.—TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION. 
LADIES’ PSV RESON. Fesuitics of Fine Arts, Letters, and Music, of the highest class. 


10, 
MPRACTICAL. E and Civil, Colonial Section.—Next Term 
uary 
IMPROVEM-NT of ESTATES, SURVEYING and ENGINEERING applied to 
tifying and improving land. Eniries January land February 1. 
of the undersigned in the Library, next the Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


F. K. J. SHENTON, 
Superintendent Educational Department. 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—There will take place on the 


lith, 12th, 13th of January AN EXAMINATION to fill uP Two or more 
VACANCIES on ine Fi Foundation. Further information may be obtained by appiying to the 
HEAD-MAsTER, Dean's Yard. 


BRUCE OASTLE, TOTTENHAM, 


The system in both U ant Riaal Uiceaaname ts combines the individual training (for 
special or ordinary otjccta) of Private Tutor, with the discipline, games, &c., of a Firse- 


__Head-Master, Rev, W. ALMACK, M.A. 
OME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 


12 miles of London.—Resident E: Mistresses. Visitin: Masters 
Grey Fairmile, Cobham ; The Ri. Hon. Sir 
Essex.—Pr 1 to PRINCIPAL, Newnham House, 


FLLECTRICAL -ENGINEERING.—CITY and_ GUILDS of 


LONDON —The INSTRUCTION at the 
ns desirous of aus any 


Central Institution, Exhibition Road, to persons 
AL NGINFERING. "The “Tostruction under the 


branch of ELECTRIC: general di 
Professor AYRTON, F.R.S., com Lectures and Practice in the Laboratories and 
at Exhibition Road, 8. W., or at Gresham College, 


PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 
YNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINERY.—A special COURSE 


of PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS the of the 
EFFICIENCY of DYNAMOS and M bogives fessor AYRTON, F 

RAL INSTL UriON of the CITY UILDS of LONDON INSTI TUTE, 

gommencin on Friday P.M.—For particulars, apply at Exhibition Road, 

W., or at resham College, London, E 


PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 
MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for for SONS of 


ENTLEMEN ezelestvely). 13 Somerset Street, Portma 
LEST TERM COMMENCES on the afternoon of Monday J 
lew Boys and Junior Class at 2.30. Upper School and Scholars! rien Class-at 3 o'clock. 


KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 
CLASSES for GIRLS ene ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN, 
waist of Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separate house adjoining for Resident Pupils. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES on Friday, January My 1887. 
ARMY AND UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


Mee JAMES & BUSHNELL have passed 97 out of 
for the All but 5 qualified. All sent up for in 
ve passed. Term began January 2 137 court, Chel- 


+ AUSANNE. —Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
ty School, has a very comfortable HO for GIRLS. Great 
strates study of Modern Languages, Music, and Painting.—Ste. Lece, Lausanne, 


A BA BARRISTER, First Class man of Oxford, having time 
lad to READ in his with a PUPIL. 


hc. L., care of Reeves 


A CLERGYMAN, fifteen years in Priest’s Orders, is desirous 
to obtain a post as. LIBRARIAN, or LIBRARIAN and CH APLAIN combined, to a 
nobleman or to or to blic Well acquainted with 
Greek ‘and Latin, Hebrew, Cop Coptic, Arab nch and § panis sh ihe, two! latter he can 
Leonards-on- Sea. 


‘urner, Boo ers, Chancery Lane, 


Williams, 


T° MAGAZINE PROPRIETORS and PUBLISHERS.— 


tising Pagen of good MON TULY, QUARPERLY, or ANNUAL. “Lettrs ony 
ofa orA 
fw, ith & Son, Solicitors, Grehem House, Old Broad Street, E.C, ~ “ig 
JYREEDOM from COUGHS is secured by Dr. LOCOOR'S 
PULMONIC WAFE Toy give instant relief, and yep re asthma, con- 
sorders of the breath and 


RS. 
sum . bronchitis, cold dall di “The taste pleas- 

Patented 


J OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 
Taventions from 1868 to 1884, including the patent tuning sing the power 
TJOHN BRINSMEAD & & SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. On the Sea-shore. Air 
pure and bracing. Climate mild and equable during the eutumn and winter months. 
on ” from Three Gui: per week inclusi 


Visitors received “en pensi 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
1 anpj 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Trustees. 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF YORK. 

THE ARCHDEACON OF MAIDSTONE. 


Directors. 
Chairman—THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


UGH LINDSAY ANTROB Esq. HON, AND REV. ‘ene a 4] Ma 
ASCE DEACON UF BATH, REV. M. HARVEY. 


GEORGE T. BID THE ARCHDEACON oF LLANDAFF, 
REV. CANON BLACKLEY REV NON LONSD. 
REV. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. THE ARCHDEACON OF MAIDSTONE. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. REV. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A 
E DE. OF BRISTOL rid ARCHDEACON 0. 
REV. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A, REV, CANON PROT ESPs, M.A. 
T RIVINGTON. 


HON. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. 
DWARD W. DOUGLAS. R. W. H. STONE, R. 
SHDEACON OF DURHAM. 


THE A REV .J. ¥. 

THE DEAN OF JOHN CHARLES 

V. CANON ELLISON, M.A. HE DEAN 0) 


Physician—DR. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FinanciAL InForMATION, JUNE 1, 1886: 


Total Funds £3,878,123 
Total Annual Income £357,427 
Amount of Profits divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886... £486,000 


Tue SocieTY OFFERS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES : 
1.—Absolute Security. 
2.—Economy of Management; no Agents being employed or Commission paid. 
3.—Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4.—Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 
5.—No Shareholders ; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
doubt to prevail amongst the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
£1,000 with full Profits. Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 
AGE AGE £s 

25 20 1 8 1 1 8 
23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 26 10 0 35 21 42 
40 31 1 8 40 24617 6 
45 363 «4 45 2819 2 
50 42 13 50 3419 2 


ot the 57th Annual and 11th  Quinanenniat Report, Prospectuses, Forms 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 Th 


SW. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANOB 


EPART Tota! Invested F £7,072,140 
= MENT.—The magnitude business enables accept 
Insu the most favourabie terms. 
LiFe. ‘DEPARTMENT. —All descriptions of and A ities at moderate 
rates. Partici = bay under new rad at fixed age or previous death. 
RG per annum on sums assured 
new as 


THE NEW Ser ee OF ASSURANCE 


Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and Occupation. — Main’ Policies in force 
—Reviving Lapsed Policies. —Prompt Payment of Catan 


Orrices : Liverpool, London, lot, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Five sensvel Prentams filling due at Christmas should be paid within 15 days therefrom. 
Applications for Agencies 


invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL. “LIFE ASSURANCE. 
CLAIMS PAID, £6,800,00. PROFITS DECLARED, 43,400,000, FUNDS, £4,190,0% 
Immediate Payment of Claims, 

Profits for ve years to 1882, £61478. Next Division 187, In which all insuring previoui 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


NORTHERN ASSURANOE COMPANY. 
LONDON.) MOORGATE STREET. ABERDEEN UNION TERRACE 
ire Premiums £377,000 
Acoumulates $3,134,000 
FIRE OFFICE 


_ LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS. LONDON.— Established 1783. 


OALS.—PHILLIPS & OO,’S direct supply. 
England and Wales in truck 
Quotations e ither free at station or inclucing delivery into consumer's cellar. 

Coal Exchange, E.C, 


Cont Factors, tor: 33 years at 25 
C HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 


The largest 
station in 
Middlesex. 
PHILLIPS 


THE 
pEHE COUN: ape 


for HELP to icit,and permanently reduce it, either 
Subscriptions, or for in Investment.—A. E. 


against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts World. 
‘ was by Brompuitice and i all of the 
LIAM ©. MAC . 

FRANCIS B. MACDONALD} Joint Secretaries 


COIDENTS at HOME and ABROAD, Railway Accidents 


mployers’ insured against by the RAIL WAY Pas ASSURE. 
AcE COMPAN ornhill » London, £246,000, 


118,000 Areidents rable C Paid for 
avourable Conditiors. m 
Liberal Settlement of Claims. M. F 
Office, 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. ; Head Office, 64 FARQUHAR, | Eeq est-end 
WILIIAM J. VIAN, 


